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PREFACE, 


For the power to make the greater part of this 
selection from his uncollected prose writings, the 
Author has to thank the proprietors of the fidin- 
burgh and Westminster Reviews, of the New Monthly 
Magazine, of Tait, and Ainsworth, and the Monthly 
Chronicle. The courtesy which he experienced froin 
all these gentlemen, and the instant cordiality of 
those with whom he was best acquainted, merit his 
warmest acknowledgments. 

He has little to add, except that he has taken 
the opportunity of making a few corrections; and 
that he hopes the sincerity with which he writes 
everything, grave or gay, will procure him the usual 
indulgence for the defects that remain. 

The title of the book, though a peculiar, is not a 
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forced one. The reader will see that “ Women,” 
upon their own grounds, form an essential portion 
of its contents; and the word suggested itself as 
soon as the book was thought of. The name of the 
heroine might almost as well haye been omitted, 
when a critic was giving an account of the history 
of “ Angelica and Medoro.” 

Should anything else in the impulsive portions of 
those essays which were written when he was young, 
appear a little out of the pale of recognised manners, 
in point of style and animal spirits, the new reader 
will be good enough to understand, what old ones 
have long been aware of, and grown kind to,— 
namely, that the writer comes of a tropical race ; 
and that what might have been affectation in a 
colder blood, was only enthusiasm in a warm one. 
He is not conscious, however, of having suffered 
anything to remain, to which a reasonable critic 
could object. He has pruned a few passages, in order 
that he might not seem to take undue advantage of 
an extempore or anonymous ajlowance; and in later 
years, particularly when seated on the critical 
bench, he has been pleased, and perhaps profited, in 
conforming himself to the customs of “ the court.” 


But had he attempted to alter the general spirit 
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of his writings, he would have belied the love of 
truth that is in him, and even shown himself un- 
grateful to public warrant. 

With regard to the engraved portrait of himself, 
from the masterly sketch of Mr. Severn, his pub- 
lishers will allow him to say, that it makes its 
appearance only in comphance with their urgent 
wishes. The period of life at which it was taken, 
corresponds with that of the greater part of the 
volume. A work of a stuider nature is in prepara- 
tion, a contemporary portrait in which will duly 
present the Author as the battered scnior which he 
iss Meantime, if the collection of articles now 
published shall be found to contain a less amount of 
gravity or reflection than may have been looked 
for from a man of his years, he hopes that the 
comparatively youthful face at the beginning of it 
may help to excuse the deficiency. 

Not that he has abated a jot of those cheerful 
and hopeful opinions, ia the diffusion of which he 
has now been oceupied for nearly thirty years of a 
life passed in combined struggle and studiousness : 
or if there is anything which consoles him fur those 
short-comings either in life or writings, which most 


men of any decent powers of reflection are bound 
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to discover in themselves as they grow old, and of 
whick he haa acquired an abundant perception, it is 
the consciousness, not merely of having been con- 
sistent in opinion (which might have been bigotry), 
or of having lived to see his political opinions 
triumph (which was good luck), or even of hav- 
ing outlived misconstruction and enmity (though 
the goodwill of generous enemies is inexpressibly 
dear to him), but of having done his best to re- 
commend that belief in good, that cheerfulness in 
endeavour, that discernment of universal beauty, 
that brotherly consideration for mistake and cireuin- 
stance, and that repose on the happy destiny of 
the whole human race, which appear to him not 
only the healthiest and most animating principles 
of action, but the only traly religions homage to 
Him that made us all. 

Let adversity be allowed the comfort of these 
reflections; and may all who ailow them, expe- 
rience the writer’s cheerfulness, with none of the 
troubles that have rendered it almost his only 


possession. 


Kexsincton, 


May let, 1847. 
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FICTION AND MATTER OF FACT. 


————— 


“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’’ 
SHARGPEARE. 


Sympathies of these tio supposed incompatible zhings.— Mistake 
af Newion.— Poets not lighte fo such mistakes. False alarm 
about Setence becoming the ruin of Poetry——Imaginalion not 
to be Limuted by second causes.-— Apotogue on the Press. 


A passion for these two things is supposed to be 
incompatible. It is ecertamly not; and the suppo- 
sition is founded on an ignorance of the nature of 
the human mind, and the very sympathies of the 
two strangers. Mathematical truth is not the only 
truth in the world. An unpoetical logician is not 
the only philosopher. Locke had no taste for 
fiction : he thought Blackmore as great a genius as 
VOL. 1. 
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Homer; but this was a conelusion he could never 
have come to, if he had known his premises. 
Newton considered poctry as on a par with “tin- 
genious nonsense; which was an error as great as 
if he had ranked himself with Tom D’Urfey, or 
made the apex of a triangle equal to the base of it. 
Newton has had good for evil returned him by “a 
greater than himself;” for the eye of imagination 
sees farther than the glasses of astronomy. I 
should say that the poets had praised their seorner 
too much, illustrious as le is, if it were not dclight- 
ful to see that there is at least one faculty in the 
world whieh knows how to do justice to all the rest. 
Of all the universal privileges of poetry, this is one 
of the most peculiar, and marks her for what she 
is, ‘Fhe mathematician, the schoolman, the wit, the 
statesman, and the soldier, may all be blind to the 
tmerits of poetry, and of one another ; but the poet, 
by the privilege which he possesses of recognising 
every species of truth, is aware of the merits of 
mathematics, of learning, of wit, of polities, and of 
generalship. He is great in his own art, and he is 
great in his appreciation of that of others. And 
this is most remarkable in proportion as he is a 
poetical poct—a high lover of fiction. Milton 
brought the visible and the invisible together “ on 
the top of Fiesole,” to pay homage to Galileo; and 
the Tusean deserved it, for he had an insight into 
the world of imagination. I cannot but fancy the 
shade of Newton blushing to reflect that, among 
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the many thinga which he professed to drow not, 
poetry was omitted, of which he knew nothing. 
Great as he was, he indeed saw nothing in the face 
of nature but its lines and colours; not the lines and 
colours of passion and sentiment included, but only 
squares and their distances, and the anatomy of the 
rainbow. He thought the earth a glorioue planet; 
he knew it better than any one else, in its connexion 
with other planets ; ‘and yet half the beauty of them 
all, that which sympathy bestows and imagination 
colours, was to him a blank. He took space to be 
the sensorium of the Deity (so noble a fancy could 
be struck out of the involuntary encounter between 
his intense sense of a mystery and the imagination 
he despised!) and yet this very fancy was but an 
escape from the horror of a vacuum, and a substitu- 
tion of the mere consciousness of existence for the 
thoughts and images with which a poet would have 
accompanied it. He imagined the form of the 
house, and the presence of the builder; but the life 
and the variety, the paintings, the imagery, and the 
music,—the loves and the joys, the whole riches of 
the place, the whole riches in the distance, the 
creations heaped upon creation, and the particular 
as well as aggregate consciousness of all this in the 
great mind of whose presence he was conscious,—to 
all this his want of imagination rendered him insea- 
sible. The Fairy Queen was to him a trifle; the 
dreams of Shakspeare “ingenions nonsense.” But 
courts were something, and so were the fashions 
B2 
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there. When the name of the Deity was mentioned 
he took off his hat !¥ 
| There are two worlds; the world that we car 
/ measure with line and rule, and the world that we 
feel with our hearts and imaginations. To be sen- 
| sible of the truth of only one of these, is to know 
ltruth but by halves. Milton said, that he “ darec 
be known to think Spenser a better teacher thar 
Scotus or Aquinas.” He did not say than Plato o1 
Pythagoras, who understood the two spheres withir 
our reach. .Both of these, and Milton himself, were 
as great lovers of physical and political truth as any 
men; but they knew that it was not all; they fel: 
much beyond, and they made experiments upor 
more. It is doubted by the critics, whether Chau- 
eer’s delight in the handling of fictions, or in the 
detection and scrutiny of a piece of truth, was the 
greater. Chaucer was a conscientious Reformer, 
which is a man who has @ passion for truth; and sc 


* Sir Isaac Newton rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, 
because he could not reconcile it to his arithmetic. The 
“French Prophets,” not being cognisable by the mathematics, 
were yery near having him for a prosclyte. THis strength and 
his weakness were hardly equal in this distinction: but one of 
them, at least, serves to show how more than conventional his 
understanding was inclined to be, when taken out of its only 
faculty ; and I do not presume to think that any criticism of 
mine can be thought even invidious against it. I do not deny 
the eun,-because I deny that the sun has a right to deny the 
universe. I ami writing wpon Matter of Fact now myself, 
aud Matter of Fact will have me say wheat I do. 
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was Milton. So, in his way, was Ariosto himself, 
and indeed most great poets; part of the very 
perfection of their art, which is veri-similitude, being 
closely connected with their sense of truth in all 
things. But it is not necessary to be great, in order 
to possess a reasonable variety of perception. That 
nobody may despair of being able to indulge the 
two passions together, I can answer for them by my 
own experience. I can pass, with as much pleasure 
as ever, from the reading of one of Hume's Essays 
to that of the Arabian Nights, and vice versé ; and 
I think, the longer I live, the closer, if possible, will 
_ the union grow.* The roads are found te approach 
nearer, in proportion as we advance upon either ; 
and they both terminate in the same prospect. 

Yam far from meaning that there is nothing real 
in either road. The path of matter of fact is as 
solid as ever; but they who do not see the reality 
of the other, keep but a blind and prone beating 
upon their own surface. To drop the metaphor, 
mutter of fact is our pereeption of the grosser- 
and more external shapes of truth; fiction repre- | 
sents the residuum and the mystery. To love 


* Tt has done so. This Kssay was written in the year 1824; 
and within the last few years I have had the pleasure of 
reading (besides poets) three different histories of Philosophy, 
histories of Rome and England, some of the philosophy of 
Hume himself, much of Abraham Tucker's, all the novels of 
Fielding and Smollett Gnelnding Gil Blas), Mr. Lane's 
Arabian Nights, Don Quixote, a beap of English Memoirs, 
and the whole of the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe. 
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matter of fact is to have a lively sense of the visible 
and immediate; to leve fiction is to have as lively 
a sense of the possible and the remote. Now these 
two senses, if they exist at all, are of necessity as 
real, the one as the other. The only proof of either 
is im our perception. To a blind man, the most 
visible colours no more exist, than the hues of a 
fairy tule to a man destitute of fancy. To a man +! 
fancy, who sheds tears over a tale, the chair in 
which he sits has no truer existence in ifs way, than 
the story that moves him. His being touched is his 
proof in both instances. 

But, says the mechanical understanding, modern 
discoveries have acquainted us with the cause of — 
lightning and thunder, of the nature of optical delu- 
sions, and fifty other apparent wonders ; and there- 
fore there is ne more to be feigned about them. 
Faney has done with them, at least with their 
causes; and witches and will-o’-the-wisps being 
abolished, poetry is at a stand. The strong glass of 
science has put an end to the assumptions of fiction. 

This is a favourite remark with a pretty numerous 
set of writers; and it is a very desperate one. It 
looks like reasoning; and by a singular exercise of 
the very faculty which it asserts the death of, many 
persons take the look of an argument for the proof 
of it. Certainly, no observation can militate more 
strongly against existing matter of fact; and this is 
the reason why it is made, The mechanical writers 
of verse find that it is no longer so easy to be taken 
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for poets, because fancy and imagination are more 
than usually m request: so they would have their 
revenge, by asserting, that poetry ts no longer to be 
written. 

When ap understanding of this description is told, 
that thunder is caused by a collision of clouds, and 
that lightning is a well known result of electricity, 
there may be an end, if he pleases, of his poetry 
with him, He may, if he thinks fit, or if he cannot 
help it, no longer see anything in the lightning but 
the escape of » subtle fluid, or hear anything more 
noble in the thunder than the crack of a bladder of 
water. Much good may his ignorance do him. 
But it is not so with understandings of a loftier or a 
more popular kind. The wonder of children, and 
the lofty speculations of the wise, meet alike ona 
point, higher than he can attain to, and look over 
the threshold of the world. Mechanical knowledge 
is a great and a glorious tool in the hands of man, 
and will change the globe. But it will still leave 
untouched the invisible sphere above and about us; 
still leave us all the preat and all the gentle objects, 
of poetry,—the heavens and the human heart, the 
regions of genii and fairies, the fanciful or passionate 
images that come to.us from the seas, and from 
the flowers, and all that we behold. 

It is, in fact, remarkable, that the growth of 
‘science, and the re-appearance of a more poetical 
‘kind of poetry, have accompanied one another. 
Whatever may be the difference of opinion as to the 
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extent to which our modern poets have carried their 
success, their inclinations cannot be doubted. How 
ig it, that poetical impulse has taken this turn 
in @ generation pronounced to be so mechanical? 
Whence has arisen among us this exceeding fond- 
ness for the fictions of the East, for solitary and 
fanciful reveries, for the wild taste of the Germans 
{themselves more scientific and wild than ever,} and 
even for a new and more primitive use of the old 
Pagan mythology, so Jong and so mechanically 
abused by the Chloes and Venuses of the French? 
Polities may be thought a very unlikely cause for 
poetry, and it is so with mere politicians; yet poli- 
tics, pushed further than common, have been the 
eause of the new and greater impetus given to the 
sympathies of imagination ; for the more we know of 
any one ground of knowledge, the further we see into 
the general domains of intellect, if we are not mere 
slaves of the soil, A little philosophy, says Bacon, 
takes men away from religion ; a greater brings them 
round to it. This is the ease with the reasoning faculty 
and poetry. We reason to a certain point, and are 
content with the discoveries of second causes. We 
reason farther, and find ourselves in the same airy 
depths as of old. The imagination recognises its 
ancient field, and begins ranging about at will, 
doubly bent upon liberty, because of the trammels 
with which it has been threatened, 

Take the following AroLoguvs.—During a won- 
derful period of the world, the kings of the earth 
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leagued themselves together to destroy all opposi- 
tion; toe root out, if they could, the very thoughts 
of mankind. Inquisition was made for blood. The 
ears of the grovelling lay in wait for every murmur. 
On a sudden, during this great hour of danger, there 
arose in a hundred parts of the world, a cry, to 
which the ery of the Blatant Beast was a whisper. 
It proceeded from the wonderful multiplication of 
an extraordinary creature, which had already turned 
the cheeks of the tyrants pallid. It groaned and it 
grew loud: it spoke with a hundred tongues; it 
grew fervidly on the ear, like the noise of millions 
of wheels. And the sound of millions of wheels 
was in it, together with other marvellous and awful 
noises. There was the sharpening of swords, the 
braying of trumpets, the neighing of war-horses, the 
laughter of solemn voices, the rushing by of lights, 
the movement of impatient feet, a tread as if the 
world were coming. And ever and anon there 
were pauses with “a still small voice,” which made 
a trembling in the night time. But still the glow- 
ing sound of the wheels renewed itself; gathering 
early towards the morning. And when you came 
up to one of these creatures, you saw, with fear and 
reverence, its mighty conformation, being like wheels 
indeed, and a great vapour. And ever and anon the 
vapour boiled, and the wheels went rolling, and the 
creature threw out of its mouth visible words, that 
fell into the air by millions, and spoke to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. And the nations (for it 
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was a loving though a fearful creature) fed upon its 
words like the air they breathed: and the monarchs 
paused, for they kuew their masters. 

Thiais Printing by Steam.—It will be said that 
it is an allegory, and that all allegories are but 
fictions, and flat ones. I am far from producing it 
as a specimen of the poetical power now in existence. 
Allegory itself is out of fashion, though it was a 
favourite exercise of our old poets, when the public 
were familiar with shows and spectacles, But alle- 
gory is the readiest shape into which imagination 
can turn a thing mechanical; and in the one before 
us is contained the mechanical truth and the 
spiritual truth of that very matter of fact thing 
called a Printing Press: each of them as true as 
the other, or neither could take place. A business 
of screws and iron wheels is, or appears to be, a 
very common-place matter; but not so the will of 
the hand that sets them in motion; not so the 
operations of the mind that directs them what to 
utter. We are satisfied respecting the one by 
science ; but what is it that renders us sensible of 
the wonders of the other, and their connection with 
the great mysteries of nature? Thought—Faney 
— Imagination. What signifies to her the talk 
about electricity, and suction, and gravitation, and 
alembics, and fifty other mechanical operations of 
the marvellous? This is but the bone and muscle of | 
worder, Soul, and not body, is her pursuit; the 
first cause, wot the second ; the whole effect, not a 
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part of it; the will,'the invention, the marvel itself. 
As long as this lies hidden, she still fancies what 
agents for it she pleases. The science of atmo- 
spherical phenomena hinders not her angels from 
“playing in the plighted clouds.” The analysis of a 
bottle of salt water does not prevent her from “tak- 
ing the wings of the morning, and remaining in the 
uttermost parts of the sea.” You must prove to her 
first, that you understand the simple elements, when 
decomposed ; the reason that brings them together ; 
the power that puts them in action; the relations 
which they have to a thousand things besides our- 
selves and our wants; the necessity of all this 
perpetual motion ; the understanding that looks out 
of the eye; love, joy, sorrow, death and life, the 
future, the universe, the whole invisible abyss. Till 
you know all this, and can plant the dry sticks of 
your reason, as trophies of possession, in every 
quarter of space, how shall you oust her from her 
dominion ? 
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Elevation of society by this species of vehicle —Metamorphosis 
of Dr, Johnson tnio an Omnibus.— His dialogue thereon with 
Boswell.—Various passengers in Omnibuses—Iniense inti- 
macy with the face of the man apposite you.—-Boys and young 
fadies.—Old gentiemen unable to pull up the glass.— Foung 
gentlemen embarrassed with eating an orenge.—Exhibition of 
characters and tempers.—Ladies obliged to sit on gentlemen's 

laps.— Last passengers at night. 


Exoves has been said, in this quick and graphic 
age, respecting coachmen and cabmen, and con- 
ductors, and horses, and all the exterior phenomena 
of things vehicular; but we are not aware that an 
“article” has yet been devoted to the subject 
before us. 

Come, then, our old friend Truth! do what thou 
canst for us. If thou dost not, we know, that with 
all our trying, we can do nothing for ourselves. Men 
will have nothing to do with our representations, 
though we paint for them the prettiest girl in the 
world,—unlike !} 

By the invention of the Omnibus, all the world 
keeps its coach!—-And with what cheapness! And 
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to how much social advantage! No “ plague with 
servants ;'——no expense for liveries;—no coach- 
makers’ and horse-doctors’ bills ;—no keeping one's 
fellow-creatures waiting for us in the cold night- 
time and rain, while the dance is going down the 
room, or another hour is spent in bidding good-bye, 
and lingering over the comfortable fire. We have 
no oecasion to think of it at all till we want it; and 
then it either comes to one’s door, or you go forth, 
and in a few minutes see it Aulling up the street,— 
the man-of-war among coaches,—-the whale’s back 
in the metropolitan flood,—while the driver is beheld 
sitting, super-eminent, like the guide of the clephant 
on his neck, 

We cannot say much for the beauty of the omni- 
bus; but there is a, certain might of utility in its 
very bulk, which supersedes the necessity of beauty, 
as in the ease of the whale itself, or in the idea that 
we entertain of Dr. Johnson, who shouldered porters 
as he went, and “ laughed like a rhinoceros.” Virgil 
metamorphosed ships into sea-nymphs. The Doctor, 
by a process not more violent, might be supposed 
transformed into a vehicle for his favourite London 
streets; and, if so, he would undoubtedly have anti- 
cipated the date of the present vention, and become 
an omnibus. His mouth seems to utter the word. 

Boswku (in Elysium). “Sir, if you were living 
now, and were te be turned into a coach, what sort 
of coach would you become ?” 

Jounson (rolling about, and laughing with bland 
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contempt). “Sir, in parliamentary language, you are 
‘frivolous and vexatious; but the frivolity surmounts 
the vexatiousness.” 

BosweE uu (enderly). “ Nay, sir, but to oblige an 
humble, and, I hope, not altogether undeserving 
friend.” 

Jounson. “Sir, where reply is obvious, inter- 
rogation is disgusting. Nay, sir (seeing the tears wi 
Bosweil’s eyes), I would not be harsh or uncomplying ; 
but do you not see the case at once? I should for- 
merly have chosen to be a bishop’s carriage perhaps, 
or a chancellor's, or any respectable lord’s.” 

BosweE wu (smiling). “Except a lord mayor's.” 

Jonnson (angrily). “And why, sir, should I not 
have been a lord mayor's? What have I done, that 
it should be doubted whether I would countenance 
the dignity of integrity and the universality of 
commerce?” 

BoswE tu (in confusion). “Sir, I beg pardon; but 
to confess the truth, Iwas thinking of Mr. Wilkes.” 

Jounson. “And why, sir, think of Mr. Wilkes, 
when the smaller idea should be merged into the 
greater? when the great office itself is concerned, 
and not the pettiness of an exception? Besides, sir, 
Wilkes, though a rascal and a Whig, was a gentle- 
man in manners, as well as birth (looking sternly at 
Boswell), He would not have made such a remark. 
—To be sure (relenting a hittle, and looking arch) he 
got drunk sometimes.” 

Bosweuu (interrupting). “ Dear sir!—” 
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Josnson. “ Neither was he scrupulous in his 
admiration of beauty.” 

Boswetyi. “ Dearest sir!—” 

Joaxson. “ Though whatsoever the frenzy of 
his inebriation, or the vagrancy of his noeturnal 
revels, he would hardly have mistaken an oyster- 
woman for a Hebe. Well, well, sir, let us be 
mutually considerate. Let us be decent. To cut 
this matter short, sir, J should be an omnidus.” 

Bosweiu (with grateful earnestness). “May I 
presume, dear sir, to inquire the reason ?” 

Joaunson. “Sir, I should not be a eart. That 
would be low. Neither should I aspire to be the 
triumphant chariot of an Alexander, or the funeral 
ear of a Napoleon. Posthumous knowledge has 
corrected those sympathies with ambition. A gig is 
pert; a curricle coxcombical; and the steam-car- 
riage is too violent, perturbed, and migratory. Sir, 
the omnibus for me. It suits with my past state and 
my present; with the humanities I have retained, 
and with those which I have acquired. Sir, it even 
makes me beg pardon for what I have said of 
Wilkes. Mors omnibus communis, Like death, it is 
eommon to all, and gathers them into its friendly 
bosom. It is decent, deliberate, and unpretending; 
no respector of persons; a king has been known to 
ride in it;* and opposite the king may have sat a 
republican weaver.” 


” So it has been said of Louis Philippe, during his “ citizen- 
king” days, 
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BosweExw. “ But you would choose, sir, to be a 
London omnibus, rather than a Parisian one, or 
even a Litchfield ?” 

Jounson (with bland indulgence). “Surely, sir; 
and to go up the Strand and Fleet-street, and occa- 
sionally to stop at the Mitre. And, sir, I would not 
be driven by everybody, though IJ can now tolerate 
everybody. J would have a humane and respectable 
driver; an elderly man, sir;—and my windows 
should be taken eare of, that the people might not 
eateb cold.” 

Here Boswell, begging a thousand pardons, with 
shrugged shoulders, lifted eyebrows, and hands spread 
out in deprecation of offence, bursts, nevertheless, 
into an inecontrollable fit of laughter, at the idea of 
the solemn and illustrious Johnson converted into an 
omnibus. And the Doctor, though a little angry at 
first, recollects his Elysian experiences, and at length 
contributes to a roar worthy of the imextinguishable 
laughter of the gods in Homer. 

JOHNSON (subsiding into a human measure of jovi- 
ality), “Sir,it was ludicrous enough, if you consider 
it as aman; but if you consider it as a child, or as a 
divine person (to speak in the language of our new 
friend, Plato), the subject will be invested with the 
mild gravity of an impartial universality. I see, 
however, that it will take many more draughts of 
Lethe, before you, Boswell, can get the fumes of the 
old tavern wine out of your head; so let us consult 
your capabilities, and return to human measures of 
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discourse ;—let us have reason once more, sir :—sir 
(for I see you wish me to gay it), let us be good 
mortal jolly dogs, and have t’ other bottle.” 

Vanish the ever pleasant shades of Johnson and 
Boswell, and enter the omnibus in its own proper 
person.—_If a morning omnibus, it is full of clerks 
and merchants; if a noon, of chance fares; if a 
ni¢ht, of returning citizens and fathers of families ; 
if a midnight, of play-goers, and gentlemen lax with 
stiff glasses of brandy-and-water. 

Being one of the chance fares, we enter an omni- 
bus whieh has yet no other inside passenger; and 
having no book with us, we make intense acquain- 
tance with two objects: the one being the heel of 
an outside passenger’s boot, who is sitting on the 
eoach-top; and the other, that universally studied 
bit of literature, which is inscribed at the further end 
of every such vehicle, and which purports, that it is 
under the royal and charming jurisdiction of the 
young lady now reigning over us, 


yo. OR, 


by whom it is permitted to carry “twelve inside pas- 
sengers, AND NO MORE;”—thus showing extreme 
consideration on her Majesty’s part, and that she 
will not have the sides of her loving subjects 
squeezed together like figs. 

Enter a precise personage, probably a Methodist, 
certainly “well off,” who seats himself right in the 
midway of his side of the Omnibus ; that is to say, 

VOL. I, c | 
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at equal distances between the two extremities; 
because it is the spot in which you least feel the 
inconvenience of the motion. He is a man who 
seldom makes a remark, or takes notice of what is 
going forward, unless a payment is to be resisted, or 
the entrance of a passenger beyond the lawful 
number. Now and then he hems, and adjusts a 
glove; or wipes a little dust off one of the cuffs of 
his coat. 

In leaps a youngster, and seats himself close 
at the door, in order to be ready to leap out 
again, 

Item, a maid-seryant, flustered with the fear of. 
being too late, and reddening furthermore betwixt 
awkwardness, and the resentment of it, at not being 
quite sure where to seat herself. A jerk of the 
Omnibus pitches her against the precisian, and 
makes both her and the youngster laugh, 

Enter a young lady, in colours and big ear-rings, 
and excessively flounced and ringleted, and scats 
herself opposite the maid-servant, who beholds her 
with admiration, but secretly thinks herself hand- 
somer, and what a pity it is she was not a lady 
herself, to become the ringlets and flounces better. 

Enter two more young ladies, in white, who pass 
to the other end in order to be out of the way of 
the knees and boots of those who quit. They 
whisper and giggle much, and are quizzing the 
young lady in the reds and ringlets; who, for her 
part (though she knows it, and could squeeze all 
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their bonnets together for rage), looks as firm and 
unconcerned as a statue. 

Enter a dandy, too handsome to be quizzed ; and 
then a manwith a bundle, who is agreeably surprised 
with the gentlemanly toleration of the dandy, and 
unaware of the secret disgust of the Methodist. 

Item, an old gentleman; then, a very fat man; 
then, two fat elderly women, one of whom is very 
angry at the incommodious presence of her ecounter- 
parts, while the other, full of good humour, is com- 
forted by it. The youngster has in the mean time 
gone to sit on the coach-top, in order to make room ; 
and we set off to the place of our destination. 

What an intense intimacy we get with the face, 
neckcloth, waistcoat, and watch-chain of the man 
who sits opposite us! Who is he? What is his 
name? Is his care a great care,—an affliction? Is 
his look fof cheerfulness real? At length he looks 
at ourselves, asking himself, no doubt, similar ques- 
tions; and, as it is less pleasant to be scrutinized 
than to scrutinize, we now sct him the example of 
turning the eyes another way. How unpleasant it 
must be to the very fat man to be so gazed at! 
Think, if he sat as close to us in a private room, in 
a chair! How he would get up, and walk away ! 
But here, sit he must, and have his portrait taken 
by our memories. We sigh for his plethora, with a 
breath almost as piteous as his wheezing. And he 
has a sensible face witha], and has, perhaps, acquired 
@ painful amount of intellectual as well as physical 

c 2 
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knowledge, from the melancholy that has succeeded 
to his joviality. Fat men always appear to be 
“ good fellows,” unless there is some manifest proof 
to the contrary; so we wish, for his sake, that every 
body in this world could do just as he pleased, and 
die of a very dropsy of delight. 

Exeunt our fat friend, and the more ill-humoured 
of the two fat women; and enter, in their places, 
two young mothers,—one with a good-humoured 
child, a female; the other with a great, handsome, 
red-cheeked wilful boy, all flounce and hat and 
feathers, and red legs, who is eating a bun, and 
who seems resolyed that the other child, who does 
nothing but look at it, shall not partake a morsel, 
His mother, who “ snubs” him one instant, and lets 
him have his way the next, has been a spoiled 
child herself, and is doing her best to learn to repent 
the sorrow she caused her own mother, by the time 
she is a dozen years older. The elderly gentle- 
man compliments the boy on his likeness to his 
mamma, who laughs and says he is “very polite.” 
As to the young gentleman, he fancies he is asked 
for a piece of his bun, and falls a kicking; and the 
young lady in the ringlets tosses her head. 

Exit the Methodist, and enter an affable man; 
who, having protested it is very cold, and lamented 
a stoppage, and vented the original remark that you 
gain nothing by an omnibus in point of time, sub- 
sides into an elegant silence; but he is fastened 
upon by the man with the bundie, who, encouraged 
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by his apparent good-nature, tells him, in an under 
tone, some anecdotes relative to his own experience of 
omnibuses; which the affable gentleman endures with 
a variety of assenting exclamations, intended quite 
as much to stop as to encourage, not one of which 
succeeds; such as “ Ah” —“‘ Oh” —“ Indeed” —* Pre- 
cisely” —“J dare say”-—“I see”—“ Really?” —*Very 
likely ;”-—jerking the top of his stick occasionally 
against his mouth as he speaks, and nobody pitying 
him, 

Meantime the good-humoured fat woman having 
expressed a wish to have a window closed which the 
il)-humoured one had taken upon her to open, and the 
two young ladies in the corner giving their assent, 
but none of the three being able to pull it up, the 
elderly gentleman, in an ardour of gallantry, anxious 
to show his pleasing combination of strength and 
tenderness, exclaims, “ Permit me;” and jumping 
up, cannot do it at all. The window cruelly sticks 
fast. It only brings up all the bloed into his faee 
with the mingled shame and incompetence of the 
endeavour, He is a conscientious kind of imeapable, 
however, is the elderly rentleman; so he calls in the 
conductor, who does it in an instant; “ He knows 
the trick,” saye the elderly gentleman. “It’s only 
a little bit new,” says the conductor; who hates to 
be called in. 

Exeunt elderly and the maid-servant, and enter 
an unreflecting young gentleman who has bought 
an orange, and must needs eat it immediately. He 
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accordingly begins by peeling it, and is first made 
aware of the delicacy of his position by the giggle- 
ment of the two young ladies, and his doubt where 
he shall throw the peel. He is “in for it,” however, 
and must proceed; so being unable to divide the 
orange into its segments, he ventures upon a great 
liquid bite, which resounds through the omnibus, 
and covers the whole of the lower part of his face 
with pip and drip. The young lady with the ring- 
lets is right before him, The two other young ladies 
stuff their handkerchicfs into their mouths, and he, 
into his own mouth, the whole of the rest of the 
fruit, “sloshy” and too big, with desperation in his 
heart, and the tears in his eyes. Never will he eat 
an orange again in anomnibus. He doubts whether 
he shail even venture upon one afé all in the presence 
of his friends, the Miss Wilkinsons. 

Enter, at various times, an irascible gentleman, 
who is constantly threatening to go out; a long- 
legged dragoon, at whose advent the young ladies 
are smit with sudden gravity and apparent objec- 
tion; a young sailor, with a face innocent of every 
thing but a pride in his slops, who says his mother 
does not like his going to sea; a gentleman with a 
book, which we long to ask him to let us look at; a 
man with a dog, which embitters the feet and an- 
kles of a sharp-visaged old lady, and completes her 
horror by getting on the empty seat next her, and 
looking out of the window; divers bankers’ clerks 
and tradesmen, who think of nothing but the bills 
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in their pockets; two estranged friends, ignoring 
each other; a pompous fellow, who suddenly looks 
modest and bewitched, having detected a baro- 
net in the corner; a botanist with his tin Aer- 
barium ; a young married couple, assuming a 
right to be fond in public; another from the coun- 
try, who exalt all the rest of the passengers in 
self-opinion by betraying the amazing fact, that 
they have never before seen Piccadilly ; @ foot- 
man, intensely clean in his habiliments, and 
very respectful, for his hat subdues him, ag well as 
the strange feeling of sitting inside; four boys 
going to school, very pudding-faced, and not know- 
ing how to behave (one pulls a string and top half- 
way out of his pocket, and all reply to questions in 
monosyllables); a person with a constant smile on 
his face, having just cheated another in a bargain; 
close to him a very melancholy person, going to see 
a daughter on her deathbed, and not hearing a 
single one of the cheater’s happy remarks; a 
French lady, looking at once amiable and worldly, 
—hard, as it were, in the midst of her softness, or 
soft in the midst of her hardness,—which you will, 
—probably an actress, or a teacher; two immense- 
whiskered Italians, uttering their delicious language 
with a precision which shows that they are singers; 
aman in a smock-frock, who, by his sitting on the 
edge of the seat, and perpetually watching his time 
to go out, seems to make a constant apology for his 
presence; ditto, a man with some huge mysterious 
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accompaniment of mechanism, or implement of 
trade, too big to be lawfully carried inside; a pedant 
or a fop, ostentatious of some ancient or foreign 
language, or talking of a lord; all sorts of people 
talking of the weather, and the harvest, and the 
Queen, and the last bit of news; in short, every 
description of age, rank, temper, occupation, ap- 
pearance, life, character, and behaviour, from the 
thorough gentleman who quietly gives himself a 
lift out of the rain, secure in his easy unaffected 
Imanner, and his accommodating good-breeding, 
down to the blackeuard who attempts to thrust his 
opinion down the throat of his neighbour, or keeps 
his leg thrust out across the door-way, or lets his 
umbrella drip against a sick child, 

Tempers are exhibited most at night, because 
people by that time have dined and drunk, and 
finished their labours, and because the act of going 
home serves to bring out the domestic habit. You 
do not then, indeed, so often see the happy fatigue, 
delizhted with the sudden opportunity of rest; nor 
the anxious look, as if it feared its journey’s end ; 
nor the bustling one, eager to get there. The seats 
are most commonly reckoned upon, and more allow- 
‘ance is made for delays; though some passengers 
make a point of always being in @ state of indigna- 
tion and ill-treatment, and express an impatience to 
get home, as if their house were a paradise (which 
is assuredly what it is not, to those who expect 
them there). But at night, tongues are loosened, 
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wills and pleasures more freely expressed, and faces 
rendered less bashful by the comparative darkness. 
It is then that the jovial “old boy” lets out the secret 
of his having dined somewhere, perhaps at some 
Company’s feast in Goldsmiths’ or Stationers’ Hall ; 
and it is with difficulty he hinders himself from 
singing, Then the arbitrary or the purse-proud are 
wrathful if they are not driven up to the identical 
inch of curb-stone, fronting their door. Then the 
incontinent nature, heedless of anything but its own 
satisfaction, snores in its corner ; then politicians are 
loud ; and gay fellows gallant, especially if they are 
old and ugly; and lovers, who seem unconscious of 
one another’s presence, are intensely the reverse. 
Then also the pickpocket is luckiest at his cireum- 
ventions ; and the lady, about to pay her fare, sud- 
deniy misses her reticule. Chiefly now also, stx- 
pences, nay, purses, are missed in the straw, and 
lights are brought to look for it, and the conductor 
is in an agonizing perplexity whether to pronounce 
the loser an impudent cheat, or to love him for beings 
an innocent and a ninny, Finally, now is the time 
when selfishness and generosity are most exhibited. 
It rains, and the coach is full; a lady applies for 
admittance; a gentleman offers to go outside; and, 
according to the natures of the various passengers, he 
is despised or respected accordingly. It rains Aor- 
ribly; a “ young woman” applies for admittance; 
the coach is overstocked already ; a crapulous fellew 
who has been allowed te some in by special faxpur, 
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protests against the exercise of the like charity to a 
female (we have seen it!), and is secretly detested by 
the least generous; a similar gentleman to the 
above, offers to take the applicant on his knee, 
if she has no objection; and she enters accordingly, 
and sits.—Is she pretty ?—Is she ugly ?—Above all, 
is she good-humoured? A question of some con- 
cern, even to the least interested of knee-givers. 
On the other hand, is the gentleman young or old, 
pleasant or disagreeable; a real gentleman, or only 
a formal “old frump,” who has hardly a right to be 
eivil? At length the parties get a look at one 
another, the gentleman first, the young woman sud- 
denly from under her bonnet.—Ought she to have 
looked at all?—And what is the particular retro- 
spective expression which she instinctively chooses 
out of many, when she has looked? It is a nice 
question, varying according to circumstances.-— 
* Making room” for a fair interloper is no such 
dilemma as that; though we may be allowed to 

«think, that the pleasure is greatly enhanced by the 
pleasantness of the countenance. It is astonishing 
how touch grace is put, even into the tip of an elbow, 
by the turn of an eye. 

There is a reflection which all omnibus passengers 
are agreed upon, and which ‘every one of them 
perhaps has made, without exception, in thé course 
of their intellectual reciprocities; which is, that 
omnibuses are“ very convenient ;”— an astonishing 
accommodation to the public ;”—not quick,—save 
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little time (as aforesaid),—and the conductors are 
very tiresome; but a most useful invention, and 
wonderfully cheap. There are also certain things 
which almost all omnibus passengers do; such 
as help ladies to and fro; gradually get nearer to 
the door whenever a vacant seat occurs, 80 as to 
force the new comer further up than he likes; and 
all people stumble, forward or sideways, when 
they first come in, and the coach sets off before they 
are seated. Among the pleasures, are seeing the 
highly satisfied faces of persons suddenly relieved 
from a long walk; being able to read a book; and, 
occasionally, observing one of a congenial sort in 
the hands of a fellow passenger. Among the evils, 
are dirty boots and wetting umbrellas; broken panes 
of glass in bad weather, afflicting the napes of the 
necks of invalids; and fellows who endeavour to 
convenience themselves at every body’s expense, by 
taking up as much room as possible, and who pre- 
tend to alter their oblique position when remonstrated 
with, without really doing it, Itern, cramps in the 
leg, when thrusting it excessively backwards under- 
neath the seat, in making way for a new comer,— 
the patient thrusting it forth again with an agonized 
vivacity, that sets the man opposite him laughing. 
Item, cruel treadings upon corns, the whole being of 
the old lady or gentleman seeming to be mashed 
into the burning foot, and the sufferer looking in an 
ecstacy of tormented doubt whether to be decently 
quiet or murderously vociferous,—the inflictor, mean- 
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while, thinking it sufficient to say “ Very sorry” in 
an indifferent tone of voice, and taking his seat with 
an air of luxurious complacency. Among the plea- 
sures also, particularly in going home at night, mast 
not be forgotten the having the omnibus finally to 
yourself, re-adjusting yourself in a corner betwixt 
slumbering and waking, and throwing up your feet 
on the seat opposite; though as the will becomes 
piqued in proportion to its luxuries, you always 
regret that the seats are not wider, and that you 
eannot treat your hat, on cold nights, as freely as if 
it were a night-cap. 

The last lingerers on these occasions (with the 
exception of play-goers), are apt to be staid suburb- 
dwelling citizens,—sitters with hands crossed upon 
their walking-sticks,—men of parcels and eatables, 
breakers of last baskets of oranges, chuckling over 
their bargains. There’s one in the corner, sleeping, 
—the last of the dwellers in Paddington. To deposit 
hnn at his door is the sole remaining task of the 
conductor. He wakes up; hands forth a bag of 
apples,~a tongue,—a bonnet, and four pairs of 
ladies’ shoes, A most considerate spouse and 
* Papa” is he, and a most worthy and flourishing 
hosier. Venerable is his lax throat in his bit of 
white neckcloth (he has never taken to black); but 
jovially also he shakes his wrinkles, if you talk of 
the stationer’s widow, or the last city feast. 

“Don’t drop them ladies’ shoes, Tom,” says he, 
ehackling ; “ they ‘Il be worn out before their time.” 
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“ Wery expensive, I believe, sir, them ’ere kind 0’ 
shoes,” says Tom. | 

“ Very;—oh, sadly. And no better than paper. 
But men well to do in the world, can’t live as cheap 
as poor ones.” 

Tom thinks this a very odd proposition; but it 
does not disconcert him. Nothing disconcerts a 
conductor, except a passenger without # sixpence. 

“True, sir,” says Tom; “it’s a hard case to be 
foreed to spend one’s money; but then you know— 
T beg pardon” (with a tone of modest deference and 
secret contempt), “it’s much harder, as they say, 
where there ’s none to spend.” 

“Hah! Ha, ha! Why, yes, eh?” returns the 
old gentleman, again chuckling; “so there’s your 
sixpence, Tom, and good-night.” 

“ Good-night, sir.” And up jumps Tom on the 
eoach-box, where he amuses the driver with an 
account of the dirt which the hosier has got from the 
coach-wheel without his knowing it; and off they 
go to a far less good supper, but, it must be added, 
a much better sleep, than the rich old citizen. 
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THE DAY OF THE DISASTERS OF CARFING- 
TON BLUNDELL, ESQUIRE. 


Description of a penurious independent gentleman, fond of 
mvtitations and the great.—He takes its way to a“ dining 
out.” —His calamities on the road.~-And on his return. 


Carrincton Buiunveit, Esquire, aged six-and- 
thirty, but apparently a dozen years older, was a spare, 
well-dressed, sickly-looking, dry sort of leisurely 
individual, of respectable birth, very small income, and 
no abilities. He was the younger son of the younger 
son of a younger brother; and not being able to 
marry 2 fortune (which once, they say, nearly made 
him die for love), and steering clear, with a pro- 
voking philosophy, of the corkscrew curls and 
pretty staircase perplexities of the young ladies of 
Jodging-houses, contrived to live in London upon the 
rent of half'a dozen cottages in Berkshire. 

Having, in fact, no imagination, Carfington Blun- 
dell, Esquire, had no sympathies, except with the 
wants and wishes of that interesting personage, Car- 
fington Blundell, Esquire—-of whom he always bore 
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about with him as lively an image in his brain as 
it was possible for it to possess, and with whom, 
when other people were of the least consequence to 
his inclinations, he was astonished that the whole 
world did not hasten to sympathize. On every 
other occasion, the only thing which he had to do 
with his fellow-creatures, all and every of them, 
was, he thought, to leave them alone ;—an excellent 
principle, as far as concerns their own wish to be 
so left, but not quite so much so in the reverse 
instances; such, for example, as when they have 
fallen into ditches, or want to be paid their bills, or 
have a turn for delicate attentions, or under any 
other circumstances which induce people to suppose 
that you might as well do to them as you would be 
done by. Mr. Blundell, it is true, was a regular 
payer of his bills; and though, agreeably to that 
absorption of himself in the one interesting idea above 
mentioned, he was not famous for paying delicate 
attentions, except where he took a fancy to having 
them paid to himself; yet, provided the morning 
was not very cold or muddy, and he had a stick 
with him for the individual to lay hold of, and could 
reckon upon using it without soiling his shoes, or 
straming his muscles, the probability is, that he 
might have helped a man out of a ditch. As people, 
however, are not in the habit of falling into ditches, 
especially about Regent-street, and as it was not easy 
to conjecture in what other instances Mr. Blundell! 
might have deemed it fitting to evince a sense of thé 
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existence of anything but his own coat and waist- 
coat, muffins, mutton cutlet, and bed, certain it is, 
that the sympathies of others were anything but 
lively towards himself; and they would have been 
less so, if the only other intense idea which he had 
in his head, to-wit, that of his birth and connexions 
(which he pretty freely overrated), had not in- 
stinctively Jed him to hit upon the precise class of 
acquaintances, to whom his insipidity could have 
been welcome. 

These acquaintances, with whom he dined fre- 
queutly (and breakfasted too), were rich men, of a 
grade a good deal lower than himself; and to such of 
these as had not “ unexpectedly left town,” he gave 
a sort of a quiet, particular, just-enough kind of a 
lodging-house dinner once a year, the shoc-black in 
gloves assisting the deputy under-waiter from the 
tavern. The friends out of town he paid with regrets 
at their “lamented absence ;” and the whole of them 
he would have thought amply recompensed, even 
without his giving into this fond notion of the neces- 
sity of a dinner on his part, by the fact of his eating 
their good things, and talking of his fifth cousin 
the Marquis; a personage, by the way, who never 
heard of him. He did, indeed, once contrive to 
pick up the Marquis’s glove at the opera, and to 
intimate at the same time that his name was Blun- 
dell; upon which the noble lord, starmg somewhat, 
bat good-hamouredly smiling withal, said, “ Much 
obliged to you, Mr. Bungle.” As to his positive 
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msipidity over the lock and pine-apples of his 
friends, Mr, Blundell never dreamt of such a thing; 
and if he happened to sit next to any wit, or other 
lion of the day, who seemed of consequence enough 
to compete with the merits of his presence, he thought 
it amply set off by his taste in having had such an- 
eestors, and indeed in sunply being that identical 
Mr. Blundell, who, in having no merits at all, was 
gifted by the kind providence of nature with a pro- 
portionate sense of lis enjoying a superabundance 
of them. 

To complete the idea of him in the reader’s mind, 
his inauners were gentlemanly, except that they 
betrayed now and then too nice a sense of his 
habiliments. His hat he always held in the best 
way adapted to keep it in shape; and a footman 
eoing once too softly into a room where he was 
waiting during a call, detected him im the act of 
dusting his boots with an extra colonred handker- 
chief, which he always carricd about with him for 
that purpose. He calculated, that with allowance 
for changca im the weather, it saved him a good four 
months’ coach-hire, 

Such was the accomplished individual, who, in the 
month of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
elght hundred and twenty-seven, and in a “ fashion- 
able dress of the first water” (as Sir Phelim called it), 
issued forth from his lodgings near St. James’s, 
drawing the air through his teeth with an elegant 
indifference, coughing slightly at intervals out of 
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emotion, and, to say the truth, as happy as eoat and 
hat, hunger, a dinner-party, and a fine day could 
tnake him. Had the weather been in the smallest 
degree rainy, or the mansion for which he was bound 
at any distance, the spectators were to understand 
that he would have come in his own earriage, or at 
least that he intended to eall a eoach; but as the 
day was so very fine, and he kept looking at every 
door that he passed, as though each were the one 
he was about. to knock at, the eouclusion to be drawn 
was, that having but a little way to go, and possess- 
ing a high taste for superiority to appearances, it 
was his pleasure to go on foot. Vulgar wealth 
night be always making out its case. Dukes and 
he could afford to dispense with pretension. 

The day was beautiful, the sky blue, the air a 
zephyr, the ground in that perfect state for walking 
(a day or two before dust) when there is a sort of 
dry moisture in the earth, and people in the country 
prefer the road to the path. The house at which 
our hero was going to dine, was midway between 
the west end and the north-east; and he had just 
got half-way, and was In a very quict strect, when 
im the “ measureless content” of Its anticipations, 
he thought he would indulge his cyesight with one 
or two of those personal ornameuts, the presence of 
which, on leaving the house, he always ascertained 
with sundry pattings of his waisteoat and coat 
pockets. Having, therefore, again assured himself 
that he had duly got his two pocket-handkerchiefs 
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his ring, his shirf-pin, his snuff-box, his watch, and 
his purse ender his watch, he first took off a glove 
that he might behold the ring; and then, with the 
ungloved hand, he tock out the snuff-box, in order 
that he might as delicately contemplate the snuff- 
box. 

Now the sanff-box was an ancicnt but costly 
snuff-box, onee the possession of his grandmother, 
who had it from her uncle, whose arms, flaming in 
or and gules, were upon the lid; and inside the lid 
was a most ingeniously contrived portrait of the 
uncle’s lady, in a shepherdess’s hat and powdered 
toupee, looking, or to be supposed to be looking, 
into au actual bit of looking-glass. 

Carfington Blundell, Esquire, in a transport of 
ease, hope, and anecstral clegance, and with that 
expression of countenance, the insipidity of which is 
bound to be im proportion to the inward rapture, 
took a pinch out of this hereditary amenity, and 
was in the act of giving a glance at his grand-aunt 
before he closed the lid, when a strange, respectably- 
dressed person, who seemed to be going somewhere 
in a great hurry, suddenly dashed against him ; and, 
uttering the words, “ With pleasure,” dipped his 
fingers into the box, and sent it, as Carfington 
thought, half-way across the street. 

Intense was the indignation, but at the same time 
higlily considerate the movement, of Mr. Blundell; 
who seeing the “impertinent beast” turn a corner, 
and hearing the sound of empty metal dancing over 
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the street, naturally judged it better to secure the 
box, than derange his propriety further by an idle 
pursuit. Contenting himself, therefore, with send- 
ing an ¢jaculation after the vagabond to the pur- 
pose just quoted, and fixing his eye upon the af- 
fecting moveable now stationary, he delicately step- 
ped off the pavement towards it, with imward 
congratulation upon its not being muddy, when 
imagine his dismay and petrifaction, on Jiftimg up, 
not the identical box, but one of the commonest 
order! To be bricf, it was of pewter; and upon 
the hid of it, with after-dinner fork, was seratched 
a question, which, in the immediate state of Mr. 
Blundell's sensations, almost appeared to have 
a supernatural mieaning ; to-wit, “ How’s your 
mother?” 

Had it been possible for a man of the delicacy of 
Mr. Blundell's hfe and proportions to give chace to 
a thief, or had he felt it of the least use to raise a 
hue and cry in a gentlemanly tone of yoice—or, 
indeed, in any voice not incompatible with his cha- 
racter—doubtless he would have done so with in- 
conceivable swiftness; but, as it was, he stood as if 
thunderstruck ; and, in an instant, there were a 
dozen persens about him, all saying—“ What is it?” 
“Which?” “Who?” 

Mr. Blundell, in his first emotions, hardly knew 
“what it was” himself: the “which” did not 
puzzle him quite so much, as often as he looked 
upon the sauff-box; but the “ who” he was totally 
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at a loss to conjecture; and so were his con- 
dolers, 

« What—was it that chap as run agin you,” said 
onc, “ jist as I was coming in at t’other end of the 
street? Lord love you! you might as well run arter 
last year. He’s a mile off by this time.” 

“If the gentleman ‘ll give me a shilling,” saida 
boy, “ £’H run arter him.” 

“ Get out, you young dog,” said the first speaker ; 
“ d’ye think the gentleman ’s a fool?” 

“Tt is a circumstance,” said Mr. Blundell, grate- 
ful for this question, and atten:pting a breathless 
smile, “ which—inight haye—surprised-—any body.” 

“ What sert of a man was it?” emphatically in- 
quired a judicious-looking person, jerking his face 
into Mr. Blundell’s, and then bending his ear close 
to his, as though he were deaf. 

“ [—declare,” said Mr, Blundell, “that I can— 
hardly say, the thing was so very unexpected ; but 
—from the glimpse I had of him, I should—really 
say—he looked like a gentleman—(here Mr. Blun- 
dell lifted up his eyebrows,}—not indeed a perfect 
gentleman.” 

“I dare say not, sir,’ returned the judicious- 
looking person. 

“ What is all this?” inquired a loud individaal, 
elbowing his way through, 

“ A gentleman been robbed,” said the boy, “ by 
another gentleman.” 

“ Another gentleman?” 
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“Yes; not a perfect gentleman, he says; but 
highly respeetable.” 

Here, to the equal surprise and grief of the suf- 
ferer, the crowd laughed and began joking with one 
another. None but the judicious-lovking, deaf in- 
dividual, seemed to keep his countenance. 

“ Well,” quoth the loud man, “ here’s a police- 
man coming at the end of the strect; the gentleman 
had better apply to him.” 

“ Yes, sur,” said the deaf friend, “ that’s your re- 
source, and God bless you with it!” So saying, he 
grasped Mr. Blundell’s hand with a familiarity 
more sympathizing than respectful; and treading 
at the same time upon lis toes in the most horrible 
manner, begged his pardon, and went away. 

Mr. Blundell] stooped down, partly to rub his 
toes, and partly to Iide his eonfusion, and the 
policeman came up. The matter was explained to 
the policeman, all the while he was hearing the suf- 
ferer, by a dozeu voices, and the question was put, 
“ What sort of a mau was it?” 

“ Here is agentleman,” said Mr. Blundell, “ whe 
saw him.” 

The policeman looked about for the witness, but 
nobody answered; and it was discovered, that alt 
the first speakers had vanished,—loud man, boy, 
and all, 

“ Have you lost anything clse, sir?” inquired the 
policeman. 

“ Bless me!” said Mr. Blundell, turning very red, 
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and feeling his pockets, “I really-——positively I do 
fear—that i 

«“ You can remember, sir, what you had with you 
when you came out?” 

“ One handkerchief,’ continued Mr. Blundell, 
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“ has certainly gone; and 

“ Your watch is safe,” returned the policeman, 
“for it is hanging out of your waistcoat. Very 
lucky you fastened it. Have you got your purse, 
sir ?” 

“The purse was under the watch,” breathed Mr. 
Blundell; “therefore I have no doubt that—but I 
regret to say—that I do not—feel my ring.” 

A laugh, and cries of “too bad.” 

«A man shook your hand, sir,” said the police- 
man; “did you not feel it then?” 

“ T did not, indeed,” replied Mr. Blundell; “ I 
felt nothing but the severity of the squeeze.” 

“ And you had a breach, I perceive.” 

The brooch was gone too, 

“ Why don't you run arter him,” cried @ very 
little boy in an extremely high and loud voice, whicl 
set the crowd in a roar. 

The policeman, as speedily as he could, dispersec 
the crowd, and accompanied Mr. Blundell part o 
his way; whither the latter knew not, for he walkec 
along as if he liad taken too much wine. Indeed 
he already doubted whether he should proceed t 
recruit himself at his frieud’s table, or avoid tht 
shame of telling his story, and return b> rk. 
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policeman helped to allay lis confusion a little by 
condolence, by promises of search, and aecounts of 
dariug robberies practised upon the most knowing ; 
and our hero, in the gratitude of his heart, would 
have given him his card; but he now found that his 
pocket-book was vone! His companion rubbed his 
face to conceal a smile, and reecived with great 
respect an oral communication of the address. Mr. 
Blundell, to show that his spirit as a gentleman was 
not subdued, told him there was half-a-crown for 
him on his calling. 

Alone, and meditative, and astonished, and, as it 
were, half undone, Mr. Blundell continued his 
journey towards the dinner, having made up his 
mind, that as his watch-chain was still apparent, 
and had the wateh attached to it, and as the disorder 
of his nerves, if not quite got rid of, might easily be 
referred to delicacy of health, he would refresh lis 
spirits with some of that excellent port, which always 
made him feel twiee the man he was. 

Nor was this judicious conelusion prevented, but 
rather irritated and enforced, by one of those sudden 
showers, which in this fickle climate are apt to come 
pourmg down in the midst of the finest weather, 
especially upon the heels of April. This, to be sure, 
was @ tremendous one; though, by diverting our 
hero’s chagrin, and putting him upon his mettle, it 
ouly made him gather up his determination, and 
look extremely counter-active and frowning. Would 
to Heaven his nerves had been as braced up as his 
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face! The gutters were suddenly a torrent; the 
pavement a dancing wash; the wind a whirlwind; 
the women all turned into distressed Venuses de 
Medici. Everybody got up in door-ways, or called 
a eoach. 

Unfortunately no coach was to be had. The 
hacks went by, insolently taking no notice. Mr. 
Blundell's detcrmination was put to a nonplus. 
The very door-ways in the street where he was, 
being of that modern, skampiny, mhospitable, penny- 
saving, done-by-contract order, so unlike the good 
old projecting ones with pediments and ample 
thresholds, denied security even to his thin and 
shrinking person, His pumps were speedily as wet 
through as if they had been made of paper; and 
what rendered this ruin of his hopes the more pro- 
voking, was, that the sunshine suddenly burst forth 
again, as powerful as the rain which had interrupted 
it, A evach, however, he now thought, would be 
forthcoming ; and it would at least take him home 
again; while the rain, and “the previous inability to 
yet one,” would furnish a good excuse for returning. 

But no coach was to be had so speedily, and 
meantime his feet were wet, and there was danger 
of cold. “As I am wet,” thought Mr. Blundell, 
sirhing, “a little motion, at all events, is best. It 
would be better, considering I am so, not to stop at 
all, nor perhaps get into a coach; but then how am 
I to get home in these shoes, and this highly even- 
ing dress? I shall be a sight. I shall have those 
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cursed little boys after me. Perhaps I shall again 
be hustled.” 

Bewildered with contending emotions of shame, 
grief, disappointment, anger, nay hunger, and the 
sympathy between his present pumps and departed 
elegancies, our hero picked his way as delicately as 
he could along the curb-stones; and, turning a 
corner, had the pleasure of seeing a hackney-coach 
slowly moving in the distance, and the man holding 
forth his whip to the pedestrians, evidently dis- 
engaged. The back of it, to be sure, was towards 
him, and the street long, and uarrow, and very 
muddy. But uo matter. An object’s an object ;— 
a little more mud could not signify: our light-footed 
sufferer began running. 

Now runners, unfortunately, are not always pre- 
pared for corners ; especially when their anxiety has 
an object right before it, and the haste is im propor- 
tion. Mr. Blundell, almost before he was aware of 
it, found himself in the middle of a flock of sheep. 
There was a hackney-coach also in the way; the 
dog was yelping, and leaping hither and thither ; 
and the drover, in a very loud state of mind, hooting, 
whisthug, swearing, and tossing up lis arms. 

Mr. Blundell, it is certain, could not have got 
into a position less congenial to his self-possession, 
or more calculated to commit his graces in the eyes 
of the unpropitiated. And the sheep, instead of 
sympathizing with him, as in their own distress they 
might (poetically) be supposed to do, positively 
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seemed in the league to distress his stockings, and 
not at all to consider even his higher garment, 
They ran against him; they bolted at him; they 
leaped at him; or if they seemed to avoid him, it 
was only to brush him with muddier sides, and to 
let in upon his weakened forces the frightful carnest- 
uess of the dog, and the inconsiderate, if not some- 
what suspicious, cireumambiences of the coachman’s 
whip. 

Mr. Blundell suddenly disappeared. 

He fell down, and the sheep began Jumping over 
him! The spectators, I am sorry to say, were in an 
ecstacy. 

You know, observant reader, the way in which 
sheep carry themselves on abrupt and saltatory 
oceasions ; how they follow one another with a sort 
of spurious and involuntary energy; what a pre- 
tended air of determination they have; how they 
really have it, as far as example induces, and fear 
propels them; with what a heavy kind of lightness 
they take the leap; how brittle in the legs, lump- 
ish in the body, and insignificant in the face; how 
they seem to quiver with apprehension, while they 
are bold im act; and with what a provoking and 
massy springiness they brush by you, if you happen 
to be in the way, as though they wouldn’t avoid 
the terrors of your presence, if possible,—or rather, 
as if they would avoid it with all their hearts, but 
insulted you out of a desperation of inability. Baas 
intermix their pensive objections with the hurry, and 
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a sound of feet as of water. Then, ever and anon, 
come the fiercer leaps, the conghomerating circuits, 
the dorsal visitations, the yelps and tongue-lolings 
of the dog, lean and earnest minister of compulsion ; 
and loud, and dominant over all, exalt the no less 
yelping orders of the drover,—indefinite, it is true, 
but expressive,—-rustical cogencies of eo and oz, the 
intelligible jargon of the Corydon or Thyrsis of 
Chalk-Diteh, who cometh, final and humane, with 
a bit of eandle in Jtis hat, a spike at the end of his 
stick, and a hoarseness full of pastoral catarrh and 
juniper. 

Thrice (as the poets say) did Curfington Blun- 
deli, Esquire, raise his unhappy head out of the 
miélée, atiess and mudded; thrice did the spectators 
shout; and thrice did he sink back from the shout 
and the sheep, in calamitous acquiescence. 

“ Lie still, you fool!” said the hackney-coachman, 
“and they ‘ll jump easy.” 

“Jump easy!” Heavens! how strange are the 
vicissitudes of human affairs. To think of Mr. Blun- 
dell only but yesterday, or this evening rather,— 
nay, not an hour ago,—his day fine, his hopes mm- 
mense, his whole hfe lapped up, as it were, in cotton 
and layender, his suecess elegant, his evening about 
to be spent in a room full of admirers ; and now, his 
very prosperity is to consist. in lying still in the mud, 
and letting sheep jump over him! 

Then to be called a “fool:”—* Lie still, you 


fool.” 
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Mr. Blundell could not stand it any longer (as 
the Irishman said) > ‘so he rose up just in time to 
secure a kick from the last sheep, and emerged 
amidst a roar of congratulation. 

He got as quickly as possible into a shop, which 
luckily communicated with a back street; and, as 
things generally mcud when they reach their worst 
(such at least was the consolatory reflection which 
our hero's excess of suffering was glad wo seize 
hold of), a hackney-coach was standing close to 
him, cmpty, and disengaged. It has just let a gen- 
tleman down next door. 

Our hero breathed a great breath, returned lis 
handkerchief into his pocket (which had been made 
a sop of to no purpose), and uttering the word 
* aecident,” and giving rapid orders where to drive 
to, was hastening to hide himself from fate and the 
little boys within the vehicle, when, to his intense 
amazement, the coachiuan stopped him. 

“ Hollo!” quoth the Jaryeian mystery; “what 
are you arter?” 

“ Going te get in,” said Blundell. 

** I’m bless’d if you do,” said the coachman. 

“ How, fellow! Not sect in?” cried Mr. Blundell, 
irritated that so mean an obstacle should present 
itself to his great wants. “ What’s your coach for, 
sir, if it isn't to accommodate gentlemen ;—to ac-. 
commodate any body, I may say?” : 

Now it happened, that the coachman, pedis 
having had his eye caught by another fare, w48 a 
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very irritable coachman, given to repenting or 
being out of temper all day, for the drinking he 
solaced himsclf with over night; and he didn’t 
choose to be called “ fellow,” especially by an in- 
dividual with a sort of daneing-master fappearance, 
with his hat janmied in, his silk stockings untimely, 
and his whole very equivocal man all over mud. 
So jerking him aside with his clbow, and then turn- 
ing about, with the steps behind him, and facing 
the unhappy Blundcli, he ‘thus, (with a terrible 
slowness of articulation, bespoke him, the eounte- 
nances of both getting redder as be spoke :— 

“And do you think now,—Master ‘ Fellow,’ or 
Fiddler, or Mudlark,—or whatsomever else you call 
yourself, —that I’m going to have the new seats 
and lining o’ my coach dirfied* so as not to be fit 
to be seen, by such a TRUMPERY BEAST, as you 
are?” 

“Tt is for ight sorrows to speak,” saith the 
philosopher; “ great ones are struck dumb.” Mr. 
Blundell was struck dumb; dumber than ever he 
had conceived it possible for a gentleman to be strack. 
It is little to say that he felt as if heaven and earth 
had come together. There was xo heaven and 
earth ; nothing but space and silence. Mr. Blun- 
dell’s world was annihilated. 

Alas! it was restored to him by a shout from the 
“ eursed little boys.” Mr. Blundell mechanically 
turned away, and began retracing his steps home- 
ward, half conscious, and all a spectacle; the little 
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boys following and preceding him, just leaving a 
hollow space for his advances, and looking hack, as 
they jogged, in his faec. [le turned into a shop, 
and berged to be allowed to wait a little in the 
back parlour, He was humanely accommodated 
with soap and water, and a cloth; and partly out 
of shame at returning through the gazes of the 
shopmen, he stayed there long enongh to get rid of 
his tormentors. No great-coat, however, was to be 
had ; no shoes that fitted ; no stockings; and though 
he was no longer in his worst and wettest condition, 
he could not gather up conrage cuough to send for 
another coach. In the very idca of a coachman he 
beheld something that upturned all his previous 
existence :—a vyisitation~—-a Gorgon—a hypochon- 
dria. “ Don’t talk to me like a death’s head,’ said 
Falstaff to Doll Tearsheet, when she reminded him 
of his age. Mr. Blundell would have said, “ Don’t 
talk to me like a hackuey-coachman.” The death’s 
head and cross-bones were superseded in his ima- 
gination by an old hat, wisp of hay, and arms 
akimbo. 

Our hero had washed his hands and face, had 
set his beaver to rights, had effaced (as he thought) 
the worst part of his stains, and succeeded in ex- 
changing his boot-pocket-handkerchief for a cleaner 
one; with which, alternately coneealing his face 
as if he had a toothache, or holding it carelessly 
before his habiliments, he was fain, now that the 
day was declining, to see if he could not pick his way 
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home again, not quite intolerably. It was a deli- 
cate emergency: but experience having somewhat 
rallied his forces, and gifted him with that sudden 
world of reflection which is produced by adversity, 
he bethought: himself, not only that he must yield, 
like ali other great men, to necessity, but that he 
was a personage fitted for niec and ultimate con- 
trivances. He was of opinion, that although the 
passengers, tf they chose to look at lim, could not 
but be aware that he had sustained a mischance 
common to the meanest, yet, in consideration of his 
air and manners, perhaps they would not choose to 
look at him very much ; or if they did, their surprise 
would be divided between pity for his mishap, and 
admiration of his superiority to it. 

Certainly the passengers who met him did look a 
good deal. He could not but sec it, though he saw 
as little as he could help. How those who came 
behind him looked,-it would have been a needless 
cruelty to himself to ascertain; so he never turned 
his head, No little boys thought it worth their 
while to follow his steps, which was a great comfort ; 
though whenever any observers of that class met 
him, strange and most disrespectful were their 
grins and ejaculations. “ Here’s a Guy!” was the 
most Innocent of their salutes. A drunken sailor 
startled him, with asking how the land lay about 
“Tower Ditch?” And an old Irishwoman, in ex- 
planation of his appearance to the wondering eyes of 
her companions, defined him to be one that was so 
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fond of “crame o’ the valley,” that he must needs be 
“ pouting in it.” 

Had “cabs” been then, Mr, Blundell would 
unquestionably have made a compromise with his 
horror of charioteers, and on the strength of the 
mitigated defucements of lis presence have risked a 
summons to the whip. As it was, he averted his 
look from every, hackney-coach, and congratulated 
himself as he began nearing home—hvume, sweet 
oven to the most insipid of the Bluaudells, aud never 
so sweet as now, though the first thoughts of return- 
ing to it had been accompanied with agonies of 
mortification. “In a few minutes,” thought he, “I 
shall be seex no more for the day (oh! strange 
felicity for a dandy !}; im a few minutes I shall be 
in other clothes, other shoes, and another train of 
feclings—not the happiest of men, perhaps, retro- 
spectively, but how blest in the instant and by coim- 
parison! In a few minutes all will be silence, 
security, dryness. I shall be in wy arm-chair, in 
my slippers—shall have a fire; and [ will have a 
mutton-cutlet, hot—~and refresh myself with a bottle 
of the wine my friend Mimpin sent me.” 

Alas! what are the hopes of man, even when he 
concludes that things musé alter for the better, seeing 
that they are at their worst? How is he to be quite 
sure, even after he has been under sheep in a gutter, 
that things fave been at their worst ?—that his cup 
of calamity, full as it seemed, is not to be sueeceded 


by, or wonderfully expanded into, a still larger cup, 
VOL. i. @ 
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with a remaining draught of bitterness, amazing, 
not to have becn thought of, making the sick throat 
shudder, and the heart convulse? 

Searcely had the sweet images of the mutton- 
eutlet and wine risen in prospect upon the tired soul 
of onr hero, than he approached the corner of the 
street round whieli he was to turn into his own; and 
searecly had le experienced that inward transport, 
that chuckle of the heart, with which tired homesters 
are in the habit of turning those corners,—in short, 
searcely had his entire person manifested itself round 
the corncr, and his cyes lifted themselves up to 
behold the side of the blessed threshold, than he 
heard, or rather was saluted and drowned with a 
roar of voices the west huge, the most unexpected, 
the most terrific, the most weighty, the most world- 
like, the most grave yet merry, the most intensely 
stupifying, that it would have been possible for 
Sancho himself to conecive, after all his experience 
with Don Quixote. 

It now struck Mr. Blundell that, with a half 
conscious, half-unconscious eye, he had seen people 
running towards the point which he had just at- 
tained, and others looking out of their windows ; 
but as they did not look at fim, and every one 
passed him without attention, how was he to dream 
of what was going forward; much more, that it had 
any relation to himself? Frightful discovery! 
which he was destined speedily to make, though 
not on the instant, 
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The crowd (for almost the whole street was one 
dense population) seemed in an agony of delight. 
They roared, they shrieked, they screamed, they 
writhed, they bent themselves double, they threw 
about their arms, they seemed as if they would have 
gone into fits. Mr. Blundell's bewilderment was so 
complete, that he walked ‘soberly along, steadied by 
ihe very amazement; and as he advaneed, they at 
once, as ina dream, appeared to him both to make 
way for him, and to advance towards him; to make 
way in the particular, but advance in the mass; to 
admit him with respect, and overwhelm him with 
fanuliarity. 

“In the name of Heaven!’ thought he, “ whet 
can it ali be? Tt is impossible the crowd can have 
any connexion with me in the frst instance. IT 
could not haye drought thein here ; and my appear- 
ance, thongh unpleasant, aud perhaps somewhat 
ludicrous, cannot account for such a perfect mass 
and conspiracy of astonishment. What ts it ?” 

And all the way he advanced, did Mr. Blundell's 
eyes, and mauner, and whole person, exhibit a sort 
of visible echo to this internal question of his— What 
2s it ? 

The house was about three-quarters of the way w 
the street, which was not a long one; and it stoo 
ou the same side on which our unfortunate pedes 
trian had turned. 

As he approached the denser part of the crowd 
words began to develope themselves to his ¢: 

E 2 
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“ Well, this beats all!” “Well, of all the sights!” 
“Why it’s the man himself, the very man, poor 
devil!” “Look at his face!” “What the devil 
ean he have been at?” “ Lock at the pianoforte 
man—he ’s coming up!” 

Blundell mechanically pursued his path, mystified 
to the last depths of astonishment, and scarcely 
seeing what he saw. Go forward he felt that he 
must; to turn back was not only useless, but he 
experienced the very fascination of terror and ne- 
cessity. Ie would have proceeded to his lodgings, 
had Death hinnself stood in the door-way. Mcan- 
time up comes this aforesaid mystery, the pianoforte 
man. 

“ Here’s a pretty business you ’ve been getting 
us into,” said this amazing stranger. 

“What business?” ejaeulated Mr, Blundeil. 

“What business? Why, all this here d d 
business—all this blackeuard crowd—-and my mas- 





ter’s ruined pianoforte. A pretty jobatiun I shall 
get; and I should like to know what for, and who's 
to pay me?” 

“In the name of God!” said our hero, “ what 
is it 7” 

“Why, don’t you see what it is ?—a hoax, and be 
d d to it. It’s 4 mercy I wasn't dashed to pieces 
when these rascals tipped over the pianoforte; and 
there it lies, with three of its leys smashed and a 
corner split, I should like to know what I’m to 
have for the trouble?” 
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« And I,” said the upholsterer’s man. 

« And I,” said the glass-man. 

« And this here coffin,” said the undertaker. 

There had been a hoax, sure enough; and a tre- 
mendous hoax it was. A plentiful space before the 
door was strewed with hay, boxes, and baskets. 
There stood the eofin, upright, like a mummy ; and 
here lay the pianoforte, a dumb and shattered 
diseord, 

Mr. Bjundell had now arrived at his door, but 
did not even think of gomg in; that is to say, not 
instantly, He mechanically stopped, as if to say or 
do something ; for something was plainly expected of 
him ; but what it was he knew not, except that he 
mechanically put his hand towards his purse, and 
as mecuanieally withdrew it. 

The crowd ali the while scemed to concentrate 
their forces towards jum,—all laughing, murmur- 
ing, staring—all eager, and pressing on one another ; 
yet leaving a clear way for the gentleman, his 
tradesmen, and his goods. 

What was to be done? 

Mr. Blundell drew a sigh from the bottom of his 
heart, as though it were his last sigh or his last 
sixpence ; yet he drew forth no sixpence, Extremes 
met, as usual. The consummation of distress pro- 
duced calmness and reflection. 

“You must plainly perccive, gentlemen,” said 
our hero, “ that it could be no fault of mine.” 

“I don’t: know that,’ said the pianoforte man. 
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The crowd laughed at the man’s rage, and at once 
cheered him on, and provoked him against them- 
selves. He seemed as if he did not know which he 
should run at first,—his involuntary customer, or 
the “ cursed little boys.” 

“ Zounds, sir!” said the man, “ you ougiin’t to 
have been hoaxed.” 

* Oh! oh!” said the parliamentary crowd. 

“ ] mean,” continued he, “ that nonce but some 





d 
treated in this here manner.” 

“Oh! oh!” reiterated the bystanders. “Come, 
that’s better than tlic last.” 

“ Which is the biggest fool?” exclaimed a boy, 
in that altitude of voice which is the most sovereign 
of provocations to grown ears. 

The man ran at the boy, first making a gesture to 
our hero, as mucli as to say, “IW be with you 


d disagrecable chap, or infernal fool, is ever 


agaim presently.” The crowd hustled the man 
back ;—the undertaker had seized the opportunity 
of repeating that he “ hoped his honour would con- 
sider his trouble ;"—the glass-man and the uphol- 
sterer were on cach side of him ;—and suddenly the 
heavy shout recommenced, for a new victim had 
turned the corner,—a stranger to what was taking 
place,—a man with some sort of milliner’s or 
florist’s box. The crowd doated on his face. First, 
he turned the corner with the usual look of indif- 
ferent hurry; then he began to have an inquiring 
expression, but without the least intimation that the 
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catastrophe applied to himself; then the stare 
became wider, and a little doubtful; and then lie 
stopped short, as if to reconnoitre-~at which the 
laugh was prodigious. But the new-comer was 
wise: fur he asked what was the matter, of the first 
person he came up with; and learning how the case 
stood, had energy enough to compound with one 
more hearty laugh, in preference to a series of mor- 
fifications. He fairly turned back, pursued by a 
roar; and, oh! how he loved the corner, as he went 
round it! Every hair at the back of his head had 
seemed to tingle with consciousness and annoyance. 
He felt as if he saw with his shoulder-blades ;—as if 
he was faec to face at the back of his hat. 

At length, the misery and perplexity of Mr. 
Biundetl reached a climax s0 insarmountable, that 
he would have taken out lis second and {as he 
thought) remaining pocket-handkerchicf, if even 
that consolation had been left him; for the tears 
caine into jus eyes. But it was gone! The hand- 
kerchief, however, itself, did not distress him. 
“ Nothing could touch him further.” He wiped his 
eyes with the ends of the fingers of his gloves, and 
stood mute,—a perplexity to the perplexed,—a pity 
even to the “little boys,” 

Now tears are very critical things, and must be 
cautiously shed, especially in critieal ages, In a 
private way, provided you have locked the door, and 
lost three children, you may be supposed to shed a 
few without detriment to your dignity ; and in the 
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heroical ages, the magnitude and candour of passion 
permitted tears openly, the feelings then being 
supposed to be equally strong in all respects, and a 
man to have as much right to weep as a woman, 
But how lucky was it for poor Blundell that no 
brother dandy saw him! His tormentors did not 
know whether to pity or despise him. The piano- 
forte man, with an oath, was going to move off; 
but, on looking again at lis broken instrument, 
remained, and urged compensation, The others ex- 
pressed their sorrow, but repeated, that they hoped his 
honour would consider them ; and they repeated it 
the more, because his tears raised expectations of the 
money which he would be weak cnough to disburse. 

Alas! they did not know that the dislike of dis- 
bursement, and the total abscnee of all sympathy 
with others in onr weeping hero (in this as in other 
respects, very different from the tear-shedding 
Achilles), was the cause of all whieh they and he 
were at this moment enduring ; for it was the inabi- 
lity to bring out his money which kept Mr. Blundell 
lingering outside his lodging, when he might have 
taken his claimants into it; and it was the jovial 
irascibility of an acquaintance of his, which, in 
disgust at his evasion of dinner-givings, and his 
repeatedly shirking luis part of the score at some 
entertainments at which he pretended to consider 
himself a guest, had brought this astounding cala- 
mity to his door, 

Happily for these “last infirmities” of a mind 
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which certainly could not be called “noble,” there 
are hearts so full of nataral sympathy, that the very 
greatest proofs of the want of it will but produce, in 
certain extremities, a pity which takes the want 
itself for a claim and a misfortune; and this sym- 
pathy now descended to Mr. Blundell’s aid, like 
another goddess from heaven, in a shape not un- 
worthy of it,—to-wit, that of the pretty daughter of 
his landlord, a little buxom thing, less handsome 
than good-natured, and with a heart that might 
have served to cut np into cordial bosoms for half a 
dozen fine ladics. She had once nursed our hero in 
sickness, and to say the truth, had not been disin- 
clined to fall in love with him, and be made “a 
lady,” half out of pure pity at his fever, had he 
given her the shehtest encouragement; but she 
might as well lave hoped to find a heart in an 
empty coat. However, a thoroughly goud nature 
never cntirely loses a sort of gratitude to the object 
that has called forth so sweet a feeling as that of 
Jove, even though it turn out unworthy, or the 
affections {as in our herome’s case) be transferred 
clsewhere; and accordingly, in sudden bonnet and 
shawl, and with a face blushing partly from shame, 
aud partly from anger at the erowd, forth came the 
vision of pretty, plump little Miss Widgeon (Mrs. 
Burrowes “as is to be”), and tapping Mr. Blundell 
on the shoulder, and begging the “other gentlemen” ~ 
to walk in, said, in a voice not to be resisted, 

Hadn’t you better settle this matter in-doars, 
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Mr. Blundeli? I dare say it can be done very 
easily.” 

Blundell has gone in, dear reader; the other gen- 
tlemen have gone in; the crowd are slowly dis- 
lodgmg; Miss Widgeon, aided partly by the 
generosity of her nature, partly by the science of 
lodeing-house economy, and partly by the sense 
and manhood of Mr. William Burrowes, then pre- 
sent, a strapping young citizen from Tower-hill, 
takes upon herself that aseendency of the momeut 
over Mr, Blundell due to a superior nature, aud 
settles the very Ulegitimate claims of the goods-and- 
chattel bringers to the satisfaction of ail partics, yea, 
even of Mr. Blundell himself. The balm of the 
hnmcdiate relief was irresistible, even though he saw 
a. few of his shillings departing. 


What he felt next morning, when he woke, this 


g 
history sayeth not; for we like to leave off, according 
to the Italian recommendation, with a docea dolce, a 
sweet mouth ; and with whose mouth, even though 
it was not always grammatical, can the imagination 
be left m better company than with that of the 


swect-hearted and gencrous little Polly Widgeon ? 
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The collection there at the time of the vistt.—A tiger broke lonse. 
— Mid anthropophagy of the beor.—The elephant the Dr. 
Johnson of antiaaly,—- Giraffes. ~ Monkeys. — Parrots. — 
Eagles.— Mysteries of animal thought —Is tt just in Awman 
beingrs to make prisons of thix kind ? 


We went to the Zoological Gardens the other day, 
for the first time, to see our old fricnds “the wild 
beasts” (grim intimates of boyhood), and enjoy their 
lift in the world from their lodgings in Towers and 
Exeter Changes, where they had no air, and where 
an elephant wore boots, because the rats gnawed his 
feet! The first thing that struck us, next to the 
beauty of the Gardens, and the pleasant thought 
that such fiowery places were now prepared for 
ereatures whom we lately thrust into mere dens and 
dust-holes, was the quantity of life and energy they 
displayed. What motion!—what strength !—what 
elegance! What prodigious chattering, and bril- 
in the year 1835. 
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liant colours, in the maeccaws and _ parrakeets! 
What fresh, clean, and youthful salienee in the daz! 
What a variety of dogs, ali honest fellows appa- 
rently, of the true dog kind; and how bounding, 
how intelligent, how fit to guard our doors and our 
children, and scamper all over the country! And 
then the Persian greyhound !—How like a patrician 
dog (better even than Landscer’s), and made as if 
expressly to wait upon a Persian prince: its graceful 
sJenderness, darkness, and Jong silken cars, matching 
his gentlemanly figure, and well-dressed beard ! 

We have life enough, daily, round about us— 
amazing, if we did but think of it; but our imdif- 
ference is a part of our health, The blood spins in 
us too quickly to let us think too much. This 
sudden exhibition of life, in shapes to which we are 
unaccustomed, reminds us of the wonderful and ever- 
renewing vitality of all things. Those animals look 
as fresh, and strong, and beautiful, as if they were 
born in a new beginning of the world. Men in 
eities hardly look as much!—and horses dragging 
hackney-coaches are not happy specimens. But the 
horse in the new carriage is one, if we considered it, 
The leaves and flowers in the nursery-gardens 
exhibit the same untiring renewal of life. The sun- 
beam, in the thick of St. Giles’s, comes as straight 
and young as ever from the godlike orb that looks 
at us from a distance of millions of miles, out of the 
depths of millions of ages. But the sun is a visitor 
as good-natured as it is great, and therefore we do 
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not think too much even of the sunbeam. This 
bounding creature im. its cage is not acoimmon sight ; 
so it comes freshly and wonderfully upon us. What 
brilliancy in its eyes! What impetuous viyour in 
its leap! What fearlessness of knocks and blows! 
And how pleasant to think it is on the other side of 
its bars! What a sensation would ensue, if that 
pretty-coated creature, which eats a cake so good- 
naturedly, were suddenly out of its eage, and the ery 
were heard—* A tiger loose !"--" A panther !"— 
“A tion!” What a rush and screaming of all the 
ladies to the gates !—and of gentlemen too! How 
the human voices, and those of the parrakeects would 
go shrieking to heaven tugether! Faney the bear 
suddenly jumping off his pole upon the cake-shop ! 
A tiger Ict Jouse at day-tune would uot be so bad as 
at night. Perhaps le would be most frightened 
himself. There was an account of onc that got loose 
In Piceadilly, and slunk down mto a cellar, where 
he was quietly taken; but at night, just before 
feeding, it wight not be so pleasant. Newspapers 
tell us of a lion which got out of one of the travelling 
caravans in the country, and, after lurkmg about the 
hedges, tore a labourer that he met, in full daylight. 
Nervous people in imaginative states of the biliary 
vessels—timid gentlemen taking easy rides—old 
ladies too comfortable in their homes and arm-chairs 
——must sometimes feel misgivings while making’ 
their circuit of the Regent's Park, after reading 
news of this description. Fancy yourself coming 
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home from the play or opera, Jumming “ Deh 
vienl, non tardar,” or, “ Mect me by moonlight 
alone ;” and, as you are turning a corncr in Wim- 





pole-street, mecting a ter ! 

What should you sey? You would find yourself 
pouring forth a pretty sct of Rabclaesque exela- 
mations :— 

“Eh—Oh—Oh Lord !—Hollo!—UNelp!—Help! 
— Murder !—Tigers !—U—u—u—u—u—u ! — Aly 
God !— Policeman !” 

Enter Policeman. 

Policeman.—* Good God!—A gentleman with a 
tiger 1" [fcit Policeman. 

In one of Molitre’s exquisite extravaganzas 
between his aets, is a scene betwixt a man and a 
bear, who has caught him in its arms. The man 
tries every expedient he can think of te make the 
bear considerate; and, among others, flatters him in 
the most execssive manner, calling him, at last, his 
Royal Highness, The bear, however, whom we are 
to fancy all this while on its hind legs, locking the 
tuan with horrible indifference in the face, and 
daucing him from side to side in its heavy shuffle, is 
not at all to be diverted from his dining purposes ; 
and he is about fo act accordingly, when hunters 
come up and take off his attention. Up springs the 
man into a tree; and with the cruelty of mortified 
vanity (to think of all the base adulation he has been 
pouring forth) the first words he utters respecting 
his Royal Highness are “Shoot him.” 
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Not without its drollery, though real, is a story of 
a bear in one of the northern expeditions. Two 
men, a mate, and acarpenter, had landed somewhere 
to ent wood, or look for provisions; and one of 
them was stooping down, when he thought some 
shipmate had followed him, who was getting, boy~ 
like, on his shoulders, “ Be quiet,” said he; “get 
down.” The unknown did not get down; and the 
man, looking up as he stooped, saw the carpeuter 
staring at him in horror. “Oh, mate!” exclaimed 
the carpenter, “it’s a dear!” Think what the man 
must have felt, when he heard this explanation of 
the weight on his shoulders! No tragedy, however, 
ensued. 

Pleasant enough are such stories, so ending. But 
of all deaths, that by a wild beast must be one of the 
unost horrible. There is action, indced, to diminish the 
horror; but frightful must be the unexpectedness—- 
the unnaturalness—the clawing and growling—the 
hidcous and impracticable fellow-creature, looking 
one in the face, struggling with us, mingling his 
breath with ours—tearing away scalp or shoulder- 
blade. 

To return, however, to our Gardens, The next 
thing that struck us was the quief; and in connexion 
with thus, the creatures’ accomnodation of themselves to 
erreumstances, and the human-like sort of intercourse into 
which they get with their visitors. With wild beasts 
we associate the ideas of constant rage and assault. 
On reflection, we recollect that this is not bound to 
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be the case; that travellers pass deserts in day-time, 
and neither hear nor see them; and that it is at 
night they are to be looked for in true wild-beast 
condition, and then only if wild with hunger. It is 
no very extraordinary matter, therefore, to find 
them quict by day, especially when we consider 
how their wants are attended to; and yet we cannot 
but think it strange that they should be so put, as 
they are, into an unnatural condition, under bars 
and bolts. More of this, however, preseiutly. Let 
us Jook at them as making friends with us, recciving 
our buns and biscuits, and heing as close to us (by 
permission of those same bars) as dogs and cats. 
This is a very different position of things from the 
respectful distance kept in the African sands or in 
the jungle! We are afraid it breeds contempt in 
some of the speetators, or at least indifference ; and 
that people do not always find the pleasure they 
expected. We could not help admiring one visitor 
the other day, who hastened from den to den, and 
from beast to bird, twirling an umbrella, and giving 
littie self-complacent stops at each, not longer than 
if he were turning over some commmon-placc book 
of prints. “Hah!” he seemed to be saying to 
himself, “this ts the panther, is it? m—DPaunther. 
What says the label here? ‘Hyena Capensis,’ 
dim—Hyena—ah! a thing untameable. ‘Grisly 
Bear.” Hah!—grisly— ihm. Very like. Boa— 
‘Tiger Boa’—eh!—Boa in a box—Hm—Sleeping, 
Teuppose. Very different from seeing him squeeze 
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somebody. Jim. Well! I think it will rain. 
Terrible thing that—spoil my hat.” Perhaps, how- 
ever, we are doing the gentleman imjustice, and he 
was only giving a glance, preparatory to a longer 
inspection, When a pleasure is great and multi- 
tudinons, one is apt to run it all over hastily in the 
first instance; as in an exhibition of paintings, or 
with a parcel of books. 

It is curious to find one’s-self (literally) hand and 
glove with a bear; giving him buns, and watching 
his face, like a schoolboy’s, to see how he likes 
them. A reflection rises—“ If tf were not for those 
bars, perhaps he would be eating me.” Yet how 
mild they and his food render him. We scrutinize 
his countenunee and manners at leisure, and are 
amused with his apparently imdolent yet active 
lumpishness, his heavy kind of intelligence (which 
will do nothing more than is necessary), his almost 
hand-like use of his long, awkward-looking toes, and 
the fur which he wears clumsily about him like a 
watehmian’s great-coat. The darker bears look, 
somehow, the more natural; at least to those whose 
imaginations have not grown up amidst polar nar- 
ratives. The white bear in these Gardens has a 
horrible mixed look of innocence and cruelty. A 
Roman tyrant kept a bear as one of his execu- 
tioners, and called it “Innocence.” We conld 
imagine it to have had just such a face. From that 
smooth, unimpressible aspect there is no appeal. 


He has no ill-will to you; only he is fond of your 
VoL, 1. F 
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flesh, and would eat you up as meekly as you would 
sup milk, or swallow a custard. Imagine his arms 
around you, and your fate depending upon what 
you eould say to him, like the man in Moliére. 
You feel that you might as well talk to a devouring 
statue, or to the sign of the Bear in Piccadilly, or 
to a guillotine, or to the cloak of Nessus, or to your 
own great-coat (to ask it to he not so heavy), or to 
the smooth-faced wife of an ogre, hungry and deaf, 
and one that did not understand your language. 

Another curious sensation arises from being so 
tranquil yonrself, and slow in your movements, 
while you are close to ereatures so full of emotion 
and action. And you know not whether to be more 
pleased or disappointed at seeing some of them look 
so harmless, and others so swall. On calling your 
recollections together, you may know, as matters of 
fact, that lynxes and wolves are no bigger; but you 
have willingly made them otherwise, as they appear 
to you m the books of your childhood; and it seems 
an anti-climax to find a wolf no bigger than a dog, 
and a lynx than a large eat. The lynx in these 
Gardens is a beautiful, bounding creature. You 
know him at once by his ears, if not by his eyes; 
yet he does not strike you like the lynx you have 
read of. You are obliged to animate your respect 
for him, by considering him under the title of “ eat- 
o’-mountain ;” 

“ The owl ia abroad, the bat and the toad, 
And so is the cat-o'-mountain.” 
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Alas! poor cat-o'-mountaim is not abroad here, in 
the proper sense; he is “ abroad and at home,” and 
yet neither, You see him by daylight, without the 
proper fire in his eyes. You do not meet him in a 
mountain-pass, but in a poor closet in Mary-le-bone ; 
where he jumps about like a common cat, begging 
for someting to eat. Let him look as he nay, he 
does not look so well as in a book. 

We saw no lion. Whether there is any or not, 
ut present, we cannot say. I believe there is. But 
friends get talking, and one of them moves away, 
and carries off the rest; and so things are passed 
by. We did not even see the rhinoceros; or the 
beaver, which would not come out Gf there); or 
the seal (which we particularly wished to see, having a 
respect for seals and their affections :—there 1s one 
species in particular, remarkable for the mobility of 
its expression, which we should like to get acquainted 
with; but this is not the one in the Garden eata- 
logue). The lioness was asleep, as all well-behaved 
wild beasts ought to be at that hour; and another, 
or a tivress (we forget which), pained the beholder by 
walking incessantly to and fro, uttering httle moans, 
She seemed incapable of the philosophy of her 
fellow-captives. The dogs are an interesting sight, 
particularly the Persian greyhounds already men- 
tioned, and the St. Bernard dogs, famous for their 
utility and courage. But it was a melancholy thing 
to see one of these friends of the traveller barking 
and bounding incessantly for pieces of biseuit, and 

F 2 
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jerked back by the chain round his neck. It seemed 
an ill return for the Alpine services of his family. 

The boa in his box wasasleep. He is handsomely 
spotted : but the box formed a sorry contrast in the 
imagination with his native woods. He seemed to 
be in terrible want of “air and exercise.” Is not 
the box unconscionably small and confined? Could 
not a snahe-safe be contrived, of good handsome 
dimensions? There is no reason why a serpent 
should not be made as comfortable as possible, even 
though he would make no more bones of us that 
we do of an oyster. 

The squirrels are better off, and are great ta- 
vourites, being natural crackers of nuts; but could 
no trees be contrived for them to climb, and 
grass for their feet? It is unpleasant to see them 
so much on the ground. 

The elephant would seem to be more comfortably 
situated than most. He has water to bathe in, mud 
to stick in, and an area many times bigger thau 
himself for his cireult. Very interesting is it to see 
him throw bits of mud over himself, and to see, and 
hear him, suck the water up in his trunk and then 
discharge it into his great red throat; in which he 
also receives, with sage amenity, the biscuits of the 
ladies. Certainly, the more one considers an ele- 
-phant, the more he makes good his claim to be 
considered the Doctor Johnson of the brute creation. 
He is huge, potent, sapient, susceptible of tender 
impressions; 1s a good fellow; likes as much water 
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as the other did tea; gets on at a great uncouth 
rate when he walks; and though perhaps less irri- 
table and melancholy, can take a witty revenge; as 
witness the famous story of the tailor that pricked 
hin, and whom he drenched with ditch water. IRfhe 
were suddenly gifted with speech, and we asked him 
whether he liked his imprisonment, the first words 
he would utter would unquestionably be—* Why, no, 
sir.” Nor is it to be doubted, when going to dinner, 
that he would echo the bland sentiment of our illus- 
trious countryman on a like occasion, “ Sir, I like to 
dine,” If asked his opinion of his keeper, he would 
say, “‘ Why, sir, Hipkins is, upon the whole, ‘a good 
fellow,’—like myself, sir, (smling),—but not quite so 
considerate; he knows I love him, and presumes @ 
little too much upon my forbearance. Te teazes me 
for tlhe amusement of the bystanders. Sir, Hipkins 
takes the display of allowance for the merit of 
ascendancy.” 

This is what the elephant manifestly thought on 
the present occasion; for the keeper set a little dog 
at hun, less to the amusement of the bystanders than 
he fancied; and the noble beast, after butting the 
cur out of the way, and taking care to spare him a 
he advanced (for one tread of his foot would hav. 
smashed the little pertinacious wretch as flat as : 
pancake), suddenly made a stop and, in rebuke o 
both of them, uttered a high indignant scream, mucel 
resembling a score of cracked trumpets. . 

Enter the three lady-like and most curigu 
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giraffes, probably called forth by the noise; which 
they took, however, with great calmness. On in- 
spection, their faces express insipidity and indif- 
ference more than anything else—at least the one 
that we looked at did; but they are interesting from 
their novelty, and from a singular look of elean- 
liness, delicacy, and refinement, inixed with a certain 
gaucherie, arising from their long, poking necks, and 
the disparity of length between their fore and hind 
legs. They look like young ladies of animals, natu- 
rally not ungraceful, but with bad babits. Their 
necks are not on a line with their fore legs, perpen- 
dicular and held up; uor yet arched like horses’ 
necks; but make a feeble looking, obtuse angle, 
completely answering to the word “poking.” The 
legs come up so close to the necks, that in front they 
appear to have no bodies; the back slopes like a 
hill, producing the singular disparity between the 
legs; and the whole animal, being slender, light- 
coloured, and very gentle, gives you an idea of 
delicacy amounting to the fragile. The legs look as 
if a stick would break them in two, like glass, Add 
to this, a slow and uncouth lifting of the legs, as 
they walk, as if stepping over gutters; and the 
effect is just such us has been described,—the stran- 
gest mixture in the world of elegance and uncouth- 
ness. The people in charge of them secmed to be 
constantly curry-combing them after a gentle fashion, 
for extreme cleanliness is necessary to their health; 
and the novelty of the spectacle 1s completed by the 
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appearance of M, Thibaut in his Arab dress and 
beard,—the Frenchman who brought them over- 
The one we spoke of, moving its lips, but not the 
expression of its countenance, helped itself to a 
mouthful of feathers out of a lady’s bonnet, as it 
stooped over the rails. 

The sight of new creatures like these throws one 
upon conjectures as to the reasons why nature calls 
them into existence. The conjectures are not very 
likely to discover anything; but nature allows their 
indulgence, All one can suppose is, that, besides 
helping to keep down the mutual superfluity of 
animel or vegetable life, and enabling the great 
conditions of death and reproduction to be fulfilled: 
their own portion of life is a variety of the pleasure- 
able, which could exist only under that particular 
form. We are to conclude, that if the giraffe, the 
elephant, the lion, &e., &e., were not formed in that 
especial manner, they could neither perform the 
purposes required of them in the general scheme of 
creation, nor realize certain amounts of pleasurable 
sensation peculiar to each species. Happiness can 
only be added, or at least is only added, to the 
general stock, under that shape. And thus we can 
very well imagine new shapes of happimess called 
into being ; just as others appear to have been worn 
out, or done with, as in the mannuoth and other 
antediluvian creatures. If we can conceive no ead 
of space, why should we conceive an end of new 
creations, whatever our poor little bounds of histori- 
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cal time might appear to argue to the contrary? 
What are a few thousands of years? What would 
be millions? Not a twinkle in the eye of eternity. 
To return, however, to our first proposition,—human 
beings, brutes, fish, insects, serpents, vegetables, 
appear to be all varieties of pleasurable or pleasure- 
giving vitality, necessary to the harmony and com- 
pleteness of tle musie of this state of being; the 
worst discords of whieh (by our impulses to that 
end) seem destined to be done away, leaving only so 
much contrast as shall add another heavenly orb to 
the spheres, (Permit at least this dream by the 
roadside of creation. Who ean contemplate its 
mmarvellousness and beauty, and not think his best 
thoughts on the subjeet ?) 

We forgot to mention the poreupine. It is very 
curious, and realizes a dream, yet not the most 
romuntie part of it. The real poreupine is not so 
good a thing as it is in an old book; for x doesn’t 
shoot. Oh, books! you are truly a world by your- 
selves, and a “real world” too, as the poet has 
ewled you, for you inake us feel; and what can any 
reality do more?* Heaven made you, as it did 
the other world. Books were contemplated by Pro- 
vidence, as well as other matters of fact.—In the 


* Books are a real world, 
Round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness may grow.” 
Worpsworrn. 
A passage often quoted—it cannot be too often. 
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time of Claudian, the mere sight of this animal 
seems to have been enough to convinee people of 
its powers of warfare. At least it convinced the 
poet. The darts were before his eyes; and he took 
the showman’s word for the use which could be 
made of them; only, it seems, the cunning porcupine 
was not “lavish of his weapons,” nor chose to part 
with them, unless his life was in danger. He was 
very cautious, says the poet, how he got im a pas- 
sion. He contented himself with threats, 
“ Additur armis 

Calliditas, pareusque sui timor, iraque nunquam 

Prodiga telorum, caute contenta minari, 

Nec nisi servands jactus impendere vite.” 

De Hysrsice. 


The rattling of the prickles described by Claudian 
is still to be heard, when the creature is angry; at 
least so the naturalists tell us; and it is added, that 
they “ occasionally fall off, particularly in antumn ;” 
but it has no power of “shooting them at its pur- 
suers 

Th xlary looked very uncomfortable. His 
cout was half gone, as if from disease: and he 
appeared to sit down on the earth for the purpose 
of screening as much of his barenness as he could, 
and of getting warmth, But there was that in- 
vineible look of patience in the face, which is so 
affecting, and which creates so much respect in 
Whatever face it be found. Animals luckily have 


Gore's Translation of Blumenbach, p. 49. 
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no afiectation. What you see in their faces is 
genuine; though you may over-rate it, or do the 
reverse. When the lon looks angry, nobody be- 
hieves he is feigning, When the dog looks affec- 
tionate, who doubts him? 

But the monkeys—What a curious interest they 
ereate,—half-amusing, half-painful! The reflection 
forced upon one’s vanity is inevitable—“ They are 
very like men.” Qh, quam simillima turpissima bestia 
nobis | 


Oh, how like us is that most vile of brutes! 


The way in which they receive a nut in their 
hands, compose themselves with a sort of bustling 
nonchalance to erack it, and then look about for 
more with that little, withered, winking, half-human 
face, is startling. The hand in particular mortifies 
one, it looks so very unbrute-like, and yet at the 
same time is so small, so skinny, so like something 
elvish and unnatural. No wonder it has been thought 
in some countries that monkeys could speak, but 
avoided it for fear of being set to work. In their 
roomy cages here they look like a set of half-human 
pigmy schoolboys withered into caricatures of 2 
certain class of labourers, but having neither work 
nor want,—nothing to do but to leap out, or sit still, 
or play with, or plague one another. Classes of two 
very gallant nations have been thought like mon- 
keys; and it ought not to mortify them, any more 
than the general resemblance to man should mortify 
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the human species. The morttfication in the latter 
instance is undoubtedly felt, but it tells more against 
the man than the monkey. To the monkey it is, in 
fact, “a lift;” and that is the reason why the man 
resents it. We wish to stand alone in the creation, 
and not to be approached by any other animal, 
especially by one so insignificant,— so little 
“respectable” on the score of size and power, 
We would rather be resembled by lions and 
tigers. It is curious to observe, that in British 
heraldry there are but three coats of arms which 
have monkeys for supporters. One is the Duke of 
Leinster's (owing, it is said, to a monkey having 
earried off a Fitzgerald in a time of danger to the 
house-top, and safely brought him back). The 
others belong to the houses of Digby aud St. John. 
Lions, tigers, eagles, all sorts of ferocious animals, 
are in abundance. This is natural enough, con- 
sidering that this kind of honour originated in feudal 
times ; but the mind (without losing its just con- 
sideration for circumstances past or present, and all 
the strength, as well as weakness, which they 
include) has yet to learn the proper respect for 
qualities unconnected with brute force and power ; 
and it will do so in good time: it is dog so now, 
and therefore one may remark, without too much 
chanee of rebuke, that as all nations, indeed all 
individuals, according to some, have been suid to be 
like different classes of the lower creation (English- 
men like mastiffs or bull-dogs, Italians like ante- 
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lopes, &e.), so it ought not to be counted the most 
humiliating of such similitudes, when certain na- 
tions, or particular portions of a nation, especially of 
those that for wit and courage rank amoung the 
foremost, are called to inind by expressions in the 
faces of a tribe of animals, reinarkable not only for 
that circumstance, but for their superiority to others 
im shrewdness, in vivacity, in mode of life, nay, in 
the affections; for most touching stories have been 
told of the attachments of monkeys to one another, 
and to the human race too, and particularly of their 
behaviour when their companions or young ones 
have been killed. What ought to mortify us in the 
likeness of brutes to men is the anger to which we 
see them subject,—the revenge, the greediness, and 
other low passions. But these they have in common 
with most animals. Their shrewdness and their 
sympathies they share with few. And there is a 
residuum of mystery in them, as in all things, 
which should lead us to cultivate as much regard 
for them as we can, thus turning what is unknown 
tu us to good instead of evil. [tis impossible to look 
with much reflection at any animal, especially one 
of this apparently half-thinking class, and not con- 
sider that he probably partakes far more of our own 
thoughts and feelinga than we are aware of, just as 
he manifestly partakes of our senses; nay, that he 
may add to this community of being, faculties or 
perceptions, which we are unable to conceive. We 
may construe what we eee of the manifestation of 
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the animal’s feelings into something good or other- 
wise, as it happens; perhaps our conjectures may be 
altorether wrong, but we cannot be wrong in 
making the best of them,—in petting as much 
pleasure from them as possible, and giving as much 
advantage to our fellow-creatures. On the present 
occasion, as we stood watching these strange beings, 
marvelling at their eatings, their faces, and at the 
prodigious jumps they took from pillar to post, 
careless of thumps that seemed as if they would 
have dislocated their limbs, we observed one of 
them sitting by another with his arm round his 
neck, precisely as a schoolboy will sit with his 
friend; and rapidly grinning at a third, as if to 
keep him off. The grin consisted of that incessant 
and apparently malignant retraction of the lips over 
the teeth, which looks us if it were every instant 
going to say something, and break forth into threat 
aml abuse. The monkey that was thus kept off, 
leaped up every now and then towards the parties 
(who were sitting on a shelf), and gave a smart slap 
of the hand to the protecting individual, or received 
one instead. We did not know enough of their 
habits to judge whether it was play or warfare ; 
whether the assailant wished to injure the one that 
seemed protected, or whether the protector wrongly 
or rightly kept him away, from jealousy or from 
sport. At length the prohibited individual was 
allowed quietly to make one of the trio; and there 
he sat, nestling himscif against the profegd, aud: so 
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remained as long as we saw them, The probability 
therefore was, that it was all sport and good humour, 
and that the whole trio were excellent friends. 
Nations of a very different sort from Africans 
have seen such a likeness between men and mon- 
keys, that the Hindoos have a celebrated monkcy- 
general (Hanuman), who cuts a figure in their 
mythology and their plays, and was a friend of the 
god Rama.* Young readers (nor old ones, who 
have wit or good spirits enough to remain young) 
need not be reminded of the monkey in “ Philip 
Quarll;” nor of him that became seeretary to a 
sultan in the “ Arabian Nights.” After all, let 
nobody suppose that it is the intention of these 
remarks to push the analogy between the two 
classes further than is warrantable, or to lessen the 
real amount of the immeasurable distance between 
them. But anything that looks like humanity on 
the part of the poor little creature need not be 
undervalued for all that, or merely because we pay 
it the involuntary compliment of a mortified jea- 
lousy. And as to its face, there is unquestionably a 
look of reflection in it, and of care too, which ought 
not to be disrespected. Its worst feature is the 
inefficient nose, arguing, it would seem, an infirmity 
of purpose to any strong endeavour (if such argu- 


* Wilson's “Select Speciracns of the Theatre of the Hindus.” 
For an account of a festival in honour of Rama, in which his 
monkey-friend is conspicuous, see “ Bishop Heber’s Journal,” 
chap. xii. 
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ments are derivable from such things); and yet, as 
if to shaw her love of comedy, and render the class 
a riddle for alternate seriousness and laughter, Na- 
ture has produced a species of ape, ludicrous for the 
length of this very feature.* Nature has made 
levity as well as gravity ; and really seems inelined, 
now and then, to play a bit of farce in her own 
person, as the gods did on Mount Olympus with 


Vulean— 


“When unextinguished laughter shook the skies.” 


Fit neighbours for the monkeys are the parrakeets 
—themselves, in some respects, a kind of monkey- 
bird—with elaws which they use like hands, a faculty 
of imitation in voice, and something in the voice so 
like speech and articulation, that one almost fancies 
the guttural murmuring about to break out into 
words, and say something. But what colours!— 
What blazes of red and gold, of green, blue, and all 
sorts of the purest splendours! How must those 
reds and blues look, when throngmg and shining 
amidst the amber tops of their trees, under a tropical 
sun! And for whose eyes are those colours made? 
Hardly for man’s—for man does not see a hundred- 
millionth part of them, nor perhaps would choose to 
live in a condition for seemg them, at least not in 
their true state; unless, indeed, he should come to 


* The Stmia Rostrata—“ long-nosed ape.” “It is stmta, 
but not stm,” says Blumenbach, “being remarkable for its 
long proboscis-Eke nose.” 
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like their screaming in the woods, for the same 
reason that we like the cawing of rooks. Meantime 
they would appear to be made for theirown. “ Why 
not?” asks somebody. True, but we are not accus- 
tomed to consider them in that light, or as made for 
any other purpose than for some distinction or 
attraction of sex. In nothing, however, does Nature 
seem to take more delight than in colours; and 
perhaps (to guess reverently, not profanely) these 
gorgeous hues are intended for the pleasure of some 
unknown class of spiritual eyes, upon which no kind 
of beauty is lost, as tt is too often upon man’s. It is 
impossible to picture to one’s-self the countless 
beauties of nature, the myriads of paintings, animal, 
vegetable, and mineral, with which earth, air, and 
seas are thronged, and faney them al! made for no 
eyes but man’s. Neither is it easy to suppose that 
other animals have eyes, and yet look upon these 
riches of the eyesight with no feeling of admiration 
analogous to our own, The peacock’s expansion of 
his plumage, and the apparent pride he takes in it, 
force us to believe otherwise in his particular case; 
and yet, with our tendency to put the worst or least 
handsome construction on what our inferior fellow- 
ereatures do, we attribute to pride, jealousy, and 
other degrading passions, what may really be attri- 
butable to something better; nor may it be pride 
in the peacock, which induces him to display his 
beauty, but some handsomer joy in the beauty 
itself. You may call every man who dresses well a 
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coxcomb—but it ig possible he is not so, He may 
do it for the same reason that he dresses his room 
well with pictures, or loves to see his wife well- 
dressed. He may be such an admirer of the beau- 
tifal in all things, that he cannot omit a sense of it 
even in his own attire. Raphael is understood to 
have been an elegant dresser; and it has been con- 
jectured from a sonnet of Shakspeare’s (No. 146) 
that he was one. Yet who could suppose Shaks- 
peare a coxcomb? inuch less proud! He had too 
much to be proud of in petty eyes, to be so in his 
own—stauding, as lie did, a wise and kind atom, but 
still an atom, in the midst of the overwhelming mag- 
nificence of nature aud the mysteries of worlds. The 
same attention to dress is reeorded of the vrave 
philosopher, Aristotle; and the story of Plato’s 
carpet, and of the “greater pride” with which 
Diogenes trampled upon it, 1s well known, Now, 
inasmueh as pride is an attribute of narrowness of 
spirit and want of knowledge, the lower animals 
may undoubtedly be subject to it,—thouyh still te 
be proud of a colour, aud of external beauty, would 
Imply an association of ideas mere subtle than we 
are accustomed to attribute to them; and proud or 
not, there appears great reason to believe, that 
conscious of these colours and beauties they are. If 
so, the eyes of a crowd of parrakects aud maccaws, 
assembled in the place before us, must have a 
constant feast. Does their talk mean to say any- 
thing of this? Is it divided between an admiration 
VOL. I. G 
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of one another, and their dinner? For, assuredly, 
they do talk of something or other, from morning 
till night, like a roomful of French milliners; and 
apparently, they ought to be as fond of colours, and 
of their own appearance. These lively and brilliant 
creaturcs seem the happiest in the Gardens, next to 
the ducks and sparrows; the latter of whom, by the 
way, are in exquisite luck here, having a rich set of 
neighbours brought them, without partaking of their 
imprisonment. It would be delightful to see them 
conunitting their thefts upon cage and pan, if it were 
not for the creatures caged. 

And the poor eagles and vultures! The very 
imstinct of this epithet shows what an unnatural 
state they must have been brought to. Think of 
eagles being commiserated, and called “poor!” It 
is monstrous to see any creature in a cage, fur more 
any winged creature, and most of all, such as are 
accustomed tu soar through the vault of heaven, and 
have the world under their eye. Look at the eyes 
of these birds here, these eagles and vultures! How 
strangely clouded xow seems that grand and stormy 
depression of the eyelid, drawn with that sidelong 
air of tightness, fierceness, and threat, as if by the 
brush of some mighty painter. That is an eye for 
the elouds and the subject-earth, not for a miserable 
hen-coop. And see, poor flagging wretches! how 
they stand on their perches, each at a little distance 
from one another, in poor stationary exhibition, 
eagles all of a row /-—quiet, impaired, scrubby ; almost 
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motionless! Are these the sovereign creatures de- 
scribed by the Buffons and Mudies, by the Wilsons 
of ornithology and poetry, by Spenser, by Homer? 
Is this the eagle of Pindar, heaving his moist back 
in sleep upon the sceptre of Jove, under the influ- 
ence of the music of the gods?* Is this the bird of 
the English poet, 


a 
“ Soaring through his wide empire of the air, 
To weather his broad vans?” 


Wonderful and admirable is the quietness, the 
philosophy, or whatever you choose to call it, with 
which all the creaturcs in this place, the birds in 
particular, submit themselves to their destiny. They 
do not howl and ery, brutes though they be; they 
do not endeavour to tear their chains up, or beat 


* Gray's translation, “TPerching on the sceptred hand,” &c., 
is very fine; but he has omitted this exquisite epithet of the 
cagle’s sleep, moist (#ypor}, so full of the depth of rest and 
luxury. Gilbert West's version of the passage has merit, but 
he wanted gusto enough to venture on this epithet. Cary 
{thanks to his Dantesgue studics!) has not dishonoured it. 


“ Jove'’s eagle on the seeptre slumbers, 
Possest by thy enchanting numbers ; 
On either side, his rapid wing 
Drops, intranced, the feather'd king ; 
Black yapour o'er his curved head 
Sealing his eyelids, sweetly shed, 
Upheaving his motst back he hes, 
Held down by thrilling harmonies.” 
Carx’s Pindar, p. C2. 
a 2 
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down their dens ; they find the contest hopeless, and 
they handsomely and wisely give it up. It is true, 
their wants are attended to as far as possible, and 
they have none of the more intolerable wants of 
self-love and wounded vanity—no vindictiveness 
seemingly, nor the love of pure obstinate opposition, 
and of sceing whose will can get the day. If they 
cannot have liberty, they will not disgrace captivity. 
But then what a loss to them is that of liberty! It 
is thought by some, that all which they care for is 
their food; and that, having plenty of this, they 
must be comfortable. But feeding, though a plea- 
sure of life, is not the end of it; it is only one of its 
pleasurable supports. Or grant it even to be one 
of the ends of life, as indeed it may be considered 
by reason of its being a pleasnre, more especially 
with some animals (not excepting some hunan ones), 
still, consider what a far greater portion of existenec 
is passed by all creatures in the exercise of their 
other faculties, and in some form of motion; so 
much so, that even food would seem not so much an 
object of the exercise, as a means of it—life itself 
being motion in pulse and thought. Then think 
of how much of the very spirit of their existence all 
imprisoned ercatures are deprived. 

The trath is, that if a man has happened, by the 
circumstances of his life, to feel and endure much— 
to enjoy much, and to know what it is to be 
deprived of enjoyment——and, above all, to know 
what this very want of liberty is—this confinement 


~ 
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for a long time to one spot—the sight of these 
Gardens ends in making him more melancholy than 
comfortable. Huting to interfere with other people’s 
pleasures, or to seem to pretend to be wiser or better 
than our neighbours (especially when speaking, as 
circumstances sometimes render expedient, in our 
own name), we did not well know how to get this 
truth out of our lips, till seeing the interesting arti- 
cle in the “ Quarterly Review” on the same subject, 
and finding the writer confessing that he could never 
pass by these cagles “ without a pang,” we felt that 
we might protest against the whole business of captivity 
with the less hazard of a charge of immodesty and 
self-opinion.* Let us not be understood as imply- 
ing blame against any one. We have the greatest 
respect for the persons and motives of gentlemen 


* “Kut we must bend our steps to the eagle-house, and we 
confess we never pass it by without a pang. Eagles, lacmergyers, 
condors, creatures of the element, born to soar over Alps and 
Andes, in helpless, hopeless imprisonment. Observe the upper 
glance of that golden eagle,—ay, look upon that glorious orb— 
it shines wooingly: how impossible is it to annihilate hope !— 
he spreads his ample wings, springs towards the fountain of 
light, strikes the netting, and flaps heavily down :—‘ Lasciate 
ogni speranza, voi ch ‘entrate.’?’ We know not what their wor- 
ships would say or do to us, if we were to work our wicked ‘- 
will; but we never see these unfortunates without an ine 
describable longing to break their bonds, and let the whole 
bevy of these 


‘Souls made of fire and children of the san 
wander free." 
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who compose the Zoological Society, and who have 
(as already hinted) given a prodigious lft in the 
scale of comfort to creatures hitherto worse dealt 
with in shows and menageries. Their zeal in behalf 
of the general interests of knowledge and humanity 
is, we have no doubt, fervid; and their plea, in 
the present instance, is obvious, and (unless Parlia- 
ment chose to answer it) unanswerabic. If they did 
not take charge of animals for exhibition, others would, 
and would dott badly; and the old system would return. 
There would be no such handsome prisons for them 
any longer as the Marylebone and Surrey gardens, 
Granted. We are only restoring the principle to its 
clement, or pushing the abstract defence of the 
whole system to its utmost, and trying whether it 
would stand the test of a final judgment, if action 
were free, and prohibition could be secured. 

And why could it not?) Why can we have acts 
of Parliament in favour of other extension of goud 
treatment to the brute creation, aud not one against 
their tormenting imprisoninent? At all events, we 
may ask meantime, and perhaps not uselessly even 
for present purposes, whether a treat people, under 
a still finer aspect of knowledge and civilization 
than at present, would think themselves warranted 
in keeping any set of fellow-creatures in a state of 
endless captivity—their faculties contradicted, their 
very lives, for the most part, turned into lingering 
deaths? Every now and then the lions, and other 
animals in these places, disappear. They die off 
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from some malady or other, either of inactivity, or 
of some other contradiction to their natures, or from 
the soil or climate. The “Quarterly Review” thinks 
that the London clay is pernicious to the collection 
in Marylebone Gardens. The Surrey collection, 
though the smaller, is the healthier. But how long 
do the animals last there? Or is captivity a good 
thing for them anywhere? 

The main arguments in favour of such collections 
are, that they increase the stock of knowledge, en- 
eourage kindly feelings towards the lower creation, 
and tend to substitute rational for irrational amuse- 
meuts. They who object to them are warned, fur- 
thermore, how they rendcr the imayination over- 
niee and sensitive, or make worse what cannot be 
helped; and something is oceasionally added re- 
specting the perplexed question of good and evil, 
and the ordinances of Providence. We have not 
room to repeat what has been often said in answer 
to reasonings of this description, which, in truth, are 
but so many beggings of the question, all of them 
to be set aside till the first doubts of the manliest 
and most honest couscientiousness be disposed of, 
Providence is to be reverenced at all times, and its 
Taysteries to be brought in, humbly, when man 
comes to the end of his own humble endeavours ; 
but till then it is not his business to play with the 
awial edge-tools of a right of providential force, and 
its mixture of apparent evil. He must do what his 
conscience tells him, all kindly, and nothing (where 
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he can help it) with a mixture of unkindness; and 
thus I know not how a conscientious naturalist, set- 
ting aside the argument that ofhers will do worse, 
could allow himself, if nations were to come to such 
a pitch of refinement as above stated, to de the evil 
of imprisoning and withering away the lives of his 
fellow animals, in order that some problematical 
good might come, 

A paragraph in the newspapers the other day, 
speaking of a lion that died after three years’ incar- 
ceration (one in four of its whole life), said, that the 
Zoulogical Society have “never been able to keep 
any of the lurger carnivora longer than that time ; 
they have lost Gt adds) nine lions since January 
1832." It is not easy to reconcile this statement 
with others which tells us of tens and twenties of 
years passed by lions and other beasts under the 
like circumstances. Imprisonments of that dara- 
tion have been known im the Tower and other 
places—jails far less favourable, one would think, 
to the lives of the inmates, than these open and 
flowery spots, The Society’s catalogue informs us, 
that the prisly bear in their possession “ was brought 
to England upwards of twenty years since by the 
Hadson's Bay Company,” and that it remained in 
the Tower till the accession of his present Majesty. 
And their harpy eagle was caught in 1822. Long 
life in a prison, however, is a very different thing 
from natural life out of it. 

At all events, on the principle of doing the very 
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best possible, would it not be desirable, nay, is it 
not imperative on societies possessed of funds, to 
enlarge even the better accommodation they have pro- 
vided, to give elephants and giraffes still greater 
ranges; and, above all, to supply far better dens to 
the Hons and tigers, &e.? For dens they still are, 
of the narrowest deseription 


Since the date of thesc remarks, the improvements here 
desired, we understand, have taken place. The main objection, 
however, remains to be answered. 
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A MAN INTRODUCED TO IIS ANCESTORS. 


Astonishing amount of a man’s ancestors at the twentieth remove. 
—The variety of ranks as great as the muttitude.— Bodily 
and mental characteristics mherited — What tt becomes a man 
to consider as the resut, 


IJ apreNiNG to read the other evening some observa- 
tions respecting the geometrical ratio of descent, by 
which it appears that a man has, at the twentieth 
remove, one million forty-eight thousand jive hundred 
and seventy-six ancestors in the lineal degree—grand~ 
fathers and grandmothers,—I dropped imto a reverie, 
during which I thought I stood by myself at one 
end of an immense public place, the other being 
occupied with a huge motley assembly, whose faces 
were all turned towards me, I had lost my ordinary 
sense of individuality, and fancied that my name was 
Manson, 

At this multitudmous gaze, I felt the sort of 
confusion which is natural to a modest man, and 
which almost makes us believe that we have been 
guilty of some crime without knowing it, But what 
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was my astonishment, when a Master of the Cere- 
monies issued forth, and saluting me by the title of 
his great-grandson, mtroduced me to the assembly in 
the manner and form following :-— 

May it please your Majesties and his Holiness the 
Pope ; 

My Lord Cardinals, may it please your most 
reverend and illustrious Eminences; 

May it please your graces, my lord Dukes ; 

My Lords, and Ladies, and Lady Abbesses ; 

Sir Charles, give me leave; Sir Thomas also, Sir 
John, Sir Nicholas, Sir William, Sir Owen, Sir 
Hugh, &c. 

Right worshipful the several courts of Aldermen ; 

Mesdames, the Married Ladies; 

Mesdames, the Nuns and other Maiden Ladies ;— 
Messicurs Manson, Womanson, Jones, Hervey, Smith, 
Merryweather, Hipkins, Jackson, Johnson, Jephson, 
Damant, Delavigne, De la Bleterie, Macpherson, 
Scott, O'Bryan, O’Shaughnessy, O'Halloran, Clut- 
terbuck, Brown, White, Black, Lindygreen, Southey, 
Pip, Trip, Chedorlaomer (who the devil, thought I, 
is he?)}, Morandi, Moroni, Ventura, Mazarin, D’Orsay, 
Puckering, Pickering, Haddon, Somerset, Kent, 
Ractha,, Hunter, Le Fevre, Le Roi (more Freach !) .- 
Du Val (a highwayman, by all that’s gentlemanly ir 
Howard, Cavendish, Russell, Argentine, Gustafsom; 
Olafson, Bras-de-feu, Sweyn, Hacho and TycKo, 
Price, Lloyd, Llewellyn, Hanno, Hiram, &c. and all 
you intermediate gentlemen, reverend and otherwise. 
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with your infinite sons, nephews, uncles, grand- 
fathers, and all kinds of relations ;— 

Then, you, sergeants and corporals, and other 
pretty fellows ;— 

You footmen there, and coachmen younger than 
your wigs,— 

You gypsies, pedlars, criminals, Botany-Bay men, 
old Romans, informers, and other yagabonds,— 

Gentlemen and ladies, one and all,— 

Allow me to introduce to you, your descendant, 
Mr. Manson. 

Mr. Manson, your ANcEsTors. 

What a sensation ! 

I made the most innumerable kind of bow I could 
think of, and was saluted with a noise like that of a 
hundred oceans. Presently I was in the midat ot 
the uproar, which became like a fair of the human 
race. | 

Dreams pay as little attention to ceremony, as the 
world of which they are supposed to form a part. 
The gentleman usher was ithe only person who 
retained a regard for it. Pope Innocent himself was 
but one of the crowd, I saw him elbowed and 
laughing among a parcel of lawyers. It was the 
same with the dukes and the princes. One of the 
kings was familiarly addressed by a lord of the bed- 
chamber, as Tom Wildman; and a little French page 
bad a queen much older than himeelf by the arm, 
whom he introduced to me as his daughter. I 
discerned very plainly my immediate ancestors the 
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Mansons, but could not get near enough to speak to 
them, by reason of a motley crowd, who, with all 
imaginable kindness, seemed as if they would have 
torn me to pieces. “ This is my arm,” said one, “as 


} 


sure as fate ;” at the same time seizing me by the 
wrist. ‘* The Frankl shoulder,” cried another. A 
gay fcllow pushing up to me, and giving me a lively 
shake, exclaimed, “ The family mouth, by the Lord 
Harry! and the eye—there’s a bit of my father in 
the eye.”—* A very little bit, please your honour,” 
said a pipsy, a rcal gipsy, thrusting in her brown 
face: “all the rest’s mine, Kitty Lee’s, and the 
eyebrows are Johnny Faw’s to a hair.”—* The right 
leg is my property, however,” returned the beau: 
Titi swear to the calf.”"—* Mais—but—notta to de 
autre valf,” added a ludicrous voice, half gruff and 
half polite, belonging to a fantastic-looking person, 
whom I found to be a dancing-master. I did not 
care for the gipsy; but te owe my left Icz to a 
dancing-master was not quite so pleasant, especially 
as, like Mr. Brummel’s, it happens to be my favourite 
leg, Besides, I cannot dance. However, the truth 
must out, My left leg is more of a man’s than my 
right, and yet it certainly originated with Mons. 
Fauxpas. He came over from France in the train of 
the Duke of Buckingham. ‘The rest of me went in 
the same manner. A Catholic priest was rejoiced at 
the sight of my head of hair, though by no means 
remarkable but for quantity; but it seems he never 
expected to see it again since he received the tonsure. 
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A little coquette of quality laid claim to my nose, 
and a more romantic young lady to my chin. I 
could not say my soul was my own. I was claimed 
not only by the Mansons, but by a little timid boy, a 
bold patriot, a moper, a merry-andrew, a coxcomb, a 
hermit, a voluptuary, a water-drinker, a Greek of the 
name of Pythias, a freethinker, a religionist, a book- 
worm, a simpleton, a begyar, a philosopher, a trium- 
phant cosmopelite, a trembling father, a hack-author, 
an old soldier dying with harness on his back. 

“Well,” said I, looking at this agreeable mixture 
of claimants, “at any rate my vices are not my 
own.” 

«And how many virtues?” cried they in a stern 
voice. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said I, “if you had waited, you 
would have seen that I could give up one as well as 
the other; that is to say, as far as either can be given 
up by a nature that partakes of ye all. I see very 
plainly, that all which a descendant no better than 
myself has to do, is neither to boast of his virtues, 
nor pretend exemption from his vices, nor be over- 
come with his misfortunes; but solely to regard the 
great mixture of all as gathered together in his 
person, and to try what he can do with it for the 
honour of those who preceded him, and the good of 
those that come after. 

At this I thought the whole enormous assembly 
put on a very earnest but affectionate face; which 
was a fine sight. A noble humility was in the looks 
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of the best. Tears, not without dignity, stood in the 
eyes of the worst. 

“Tt is late for me,” added I; “I can do little. 
But I will tell this vision to the younger and stouter ; 
they perhaps may do more.” 

“Go and tell it,” answered the multitude.—But 
the noise was so loud, that I awoke, and found my 
little child crowing in my ear. 
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A NOVEL PARTY. 





—Hie ingentem comitum affluxisse novorum 


Invenio adniirans numerum. 
YIeGIL, 


© the pleasure that attends 
Such fiowings in of novel friends! 





Spirttual creations more real than corporeal.—A party composed 
of the heroes and herotnes of novels— Mr. Moses Primrose, 
who hag resolved not to be cheated, ix delighted with some 
information given fim by Mr. Peregrine Pickle—Conrersa- 
tion of the author with the celebrated Pameta— Arrivals of 
the rest of the company.—The party found fo consist of four 
smaller parites. — Characters of them.—- Character of Mr. 
Abraham Adams.— Pamela's distress at her brather’s want af 
breeding. Settlement together of Lovelace and Clartssa.— 
Desmond's Waverley asks after the Antiquary's Waverley.— 
fis surprise at the eotnerdence of the adventure on the sea- 
shore.—Misunderstanding between Mrs. Stipsiep and Mrs. 
Clinker. — The ladies criticized while putting on ther cloaks. 


WueEn people speak of the creations of poets and 
novelists, they are accustomed to think that they are 
only using a form of speech. We fancy that no- 
thing can be created which is not visible ;—that a 
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being must be as palpable as Dick or Thomas, before 
we can take him for granted; and that nobody 
really exists, who will not die ike the rest of us, and 
be forgotten. But as we have no other certainty of 
the existence of the grossest bodies, than by their 
power to resist or agt upon us,—as all which Hipkins 
has to show for his entity is his power to consume a 
barrel of oysters, and the only proof which Tomkins 
can bring of his not being a figment is his capacity 
of receiving a punch in the stomach,—I beg leave to 
ask the candid reader, how he can prove to me that 
all the heroes and heroines that have made him hope, 
fear, admire, hate, love, shed tears, and laugh till his 
sides were ready to burst, in novels and poems, are 
not in possession of as perfect credentials of their 
existence as the fattest of us? Common physical 
palpability is only a proof of mortality. The par- 
ticles that crowd and club together to form such 
obvious compounds as Tomson and Jackson, and to 
be able to resist death for a little while, are fretted 
away by a law of their very resistance; but the 
immortal people in Pope and Fielding, the deathless 
generations in Chaucer, in Shakspeare, in Goldsmith, 
in Sterne, and Le Sage, and Cervantes,—acquain- 
tances and friends who remain for ever the same, 
whom we meet at a thousand turns, and know as 
well as we do our own kindred, though we never set 
gross corporeal eyes on them,— what is the amount « 

the actual effective existence of millions of Jacksc~ 


and Tomkinses compared with theirs? Are we 
VOL. I, H 
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intimate, I wish to know, with our aunt, as we are 
with Miss Western? Could we not speak to the 
character of Tom Jones in any court in Christendom ? 
Are not scores of clergymen continually passing away 
in this transitory world, gone and forgotten, while 
Parson Adams remains as stout apd hearty as ever ? 
But why need I waste my time in asking ques- 
tions? J have lately had the pleasure of seeing a 
whole party of these immortal acquaintances of ours 
assembled at once. It was on the 15th of February 
in the present year. I was sitting by my fire-side ; 
and, being in the humour to have more company 
than I could procure, J put on my Wishing-cap, and 
found myself in a new little world that hovers about 
England, like the Flying Island of Gulliver. The 
place immediately about me resembled a common 
drawing-room at the West end of the town, and a 
pretty large evening party were already asscinbled, 
waiting for more arrivals. A stranger would have 
taken them for masqueraders. Some of the gentle- 
Men ‘wore toupees, others only powder, others their 
own plain head of hair. Some had swords by their 
sides, others none. UHere were beaux in the modern 
coat and waistcoat, or habiliments little different, 
There stood coats stuck out with buckram, and legs 
with stockings above the knees. The appearance of 
the ladies presented an equal variety. Some wore 
hoops, others plain petticoats, The heads of many 
were built up with prodigious edifices of hair and 
ribbon; others had their curls flowing down their 
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necks; some were in common shoes, others in a kind 
of slippered stilts. In short, not to keep the reader 
any longer upon trifles, the company consisted of the 
immortal though familiar creatures I speak of, the 
heroes and heroines of the wonderful persons who 
have lived among us, called Novelists. 

Judge of my delight when I found myself among 
a set of old acquaintances, whom I had never ex- 
pected to see in this manner. Conceive how I felt, 
when I discovered that the gentleman and lady I was 
sitting next to, were Captain and Mrs. Booth; and 
that another couple on my left, very brilliant and 
decoronus, were no less people than Sir Charles 
and my Lady Grandison! In the centre were Mr. 
and Mrs. Roderick Random; Lieutenant Thomas 
Bowling, of the Royal Navy; Mr. Morgan, a Welch 
gentleman; Mr. and Mrs. Peregrine Pickle; Mr. 
Fathom, a methodist—(a very ill-looking fellow)— 
Sir George Paradyne, and Mr. Hermsprong; Mr. 
Desmond, with his friend Waverley, (a relation of the 
more famous Waverley}; a young gentleman whose 
Christian name was [lenry—(I forget the other, but 
Mr. Cumberland knows) and Mr., formerly Serjeant 
Atkinson, with his wife, who both sat next to Captain 
and Mrs. Booth. There were also some lords whose 
names | cannot immediately call to mind; a lady of 
rank, who had once been a Beggar-girl; and other 
persons too numerous to mention. In a corner, very 
modest and pleasing, sat Lady Harold, better known 
as Miss Louisa Mildmay, with her husband, Sir 
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Robert. From the mixed nature of the company, a 
spectator might have concluded that these immortal 
ladies and gentlemen were free from the ordinary 
passions of created beings; but 1 soon observed that 
it was otherwise. I found that some of the persons 
already assembled had arrived at this plebeian hour 
out of an ostentation of humility; and that the 
others, who came later, were influenced by the usual 
variety of causes. 

The next arrival—{conceive how my heart ex- 
panded at the sight)—consisted of the Rev. Dr. 
Primrose, Vicar of Wakefield, with his family, and 
the Miss Flamboroughs; the latter red and staring 
with delight. The Doctor apologized for not being 
sooner; but Mrs. Primrose said she was sure the 
gentlefolks would excuse him, knowing that people 
accustomed to good society were never in a flurry on 
such occasions. Her husband would have made 
some remark on this; but seeing that she was pre- 
pared to appeal to her “son, the Squire,” who flat- 
tered and made her his butt, and that Sir William 
Thornhill and both the young married ladies would 
be in pain, he forbore. The Vicar made haste to 
pay his respects to Sir Charles and Lady Grandison, 
who treated him with preat distinction, Sir Charles 
takisg him by the*hand, and calling him his ‘“ good 
and worthy friend.” J observed that Mr. Moses 
Primrose had acquired something of a collected and 
cautious look, as if determined never to be cheated 
again. He happened to seat himself next to Pere- 
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grine Pickle, who informed him, to his equal surprise 
and delight, that Captain Booth had written a 
refutation of Materialism. He added, that the 
Captain did not choose at present to be openly talked 
of as the author, though he did not mind being com- 
plimented upon it in an obsenre and ingenious way. 
I noticed, after this, that a game of cross purposes 
was going on between Booth and Moses, which often 
forced a blush from the Captain's lady. It was with 
much curiosity I recognised the defect in the laiter’s 
nose. JI did not find it at all in the way when I 
looked at her lips. It appeared to me even to excite 
a kind of pity, by no means injurious to the most 
physical admiration; but I did not say this to Lady 
Grandison, who asked my opinion on the subject. 
Booth was a fine strapping fellow, though he had not 
much in his face. When Mr. and Mrs, Booby (the 
famous Pamela) afterwards came in, he attracted so 
much attention from the latter, that upon her asking 
me, with a sort of pitying smile, what I thought of 
him, I ventured to say, in a pun, that I looked upon 
him as a very good “ Booth for the Fair;” upon 
which, to my astonishment, she blushed as red as 
searict, and told me that her dear Mr. B. did not 
approve of such speeches. My pun was a mere 
pun, and meant little; certainly nothing to the 
disadvantage of the sentimental part of the sex, for 
whom I thought him by no meang a finished com- 
panion. But there is no knowing these precise 
people, 
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But I anticipate the order of the arrivals. The 
Primroses were followed by Sir Launcelot Greaves 
and his lady, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Jones, Mr. and 
Miss Western, and my Lady Bellaston. Then came 
Miss Monimia (I forget her name) who married out 
of the old Manor House; then Mr. and Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Clinker (I believe I should rather say Bramble) 
with old Matthew himself, and Mrs. Lismahago; 
and then a whole world of Aunt Selbys, and Grand- 
mamma Selbys, and Miss Howes, and Mr, Iarlowes, 
though I observed neither Clarissa nor Lovelace. I 
made some inquiries about them afterwards, which 
the reader shall hear. 

Enter Mr. John Buncle, escorting five ladies, 
whom he had been taking to an evening lecture. 
Tom Gollogher was behind them, very merry. 

Then came my Lord and Lady Orville (Evelina), 
Mr. and Mrs. Delville (Cecilia), Camilla (1 forget 
her surname) with a Jarge party of Mandleberts, 
Clarendels, Arlberys, Orkbornes, Marglands, and 
Dubsters, not omitting the eternal Mrs. Mitten. 
Mrs. Booby and husband came last, accompanied by 
my Lady Booby, Mr. Joseph Andrews and bride, 
and the Rev. Mr, Adams, for whom Mrs. B. made a 
sort of apology, by informing us that there was no 
necessity to make any,— Mr. Adams being an honour 
to the cloth, Fanny seated herself by Sophia Wes- 
tern (that was) with whom I found she was intimate: 
and a lovelier pair of blooming, unaffected creatures, 
whose good-nature stood them instead of wit, I never 
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beheld. But I must discuss the beauties of the 
jJadies by-and-by. 

An excuse was sent by Mr. Tristram Shandy for 
his Uncle Tobias, saying that they were confined at 
home, and unfit for company, which made me very 
sorry, for I would rather have seen the divine old 
invalid than any man in the room, not excepting 
Parson Adams. I suspect he knew nothing of the 
invitation. Corporal Trim brought the letter; a 
very honest, pathetic fellow, who dropped a tear. 
He also gave a kiss, as he went out, to one of the 
maid-servants. The Rev. Mr. Yorick, friend of the 
Shandy family, sent his servant La Fleur to wait on 
us; a brisk, active youth, who naturalized himself 
among us by adoring the ladies all round. The poor 
lad manifested his admiration by various grimaces, 
that forced the Miss Flamboroughs to stuff their hand- 
kerchiefs in their mouths. Our other attendants 
were Strap, Tom Pipes, Partridge, and two or three 
more, some of them in livery, and others not, ag 
became their respective ranks, The refreshments 
were under the care of Mrs. Slipslop; but underwent, 
as they came up, a jealous revision from Mrs. Lis- 
mahago, and Mrs. Humphrey Clinker, who, luckily 
for her, differed considerably with one another, or 
none would have been worth eating. 

I have omitted to observe that the meeting was of 
the same nature with assemblies in country towns, 
where all the inhabitants, of any importance, are in 
the habit of coming together for the‘public advantage, 
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and being amiabie and censorious. There the Sir 
Charles Grandison of the place meets the Tom Jones 
and the Mrs. Humphrey Clinker. There the Lady 
Bellaston interchanges courtesies and contempt with 
the Miss Marglands; and all the Dubsters in their 
new yellow gloves, with all the Delvilles. 

IIaving thus taken care of our probabilities (or 
verisimilitude, as the crities call it) to which, in our 
highest flights, we are much attached, we proceed 
with our narrative. 

We forgot to mention, that Mrs. Honour, the 
famous waiting-maid of Sophia Western, was not 
present. Nothing could induce her to figure as a 
servant, where that “infected upstart,” as she called 
her, Mrs. Humphrey Clinker, fidgeted about as a 
gentlewoman. 

The conversation soon became very entertaining, 
particularly in the hands of the Grandisons and 
Harlowes, who, though we could perceive they were 
not so admired by the rest of the company as by one 
another, interested us in spite of ourselves by the 
longest and yet most curious gossip in the world. 
Sir Charles did not talk so much as the others; 
indeed he seemed to be a little baffled and thrust off 
the pinnacle of his superiority in this very mixed 
society; but he was thought a prodigious fine gentle- 
man by the gravest of us, and was really a good- 
natured one. His female friends, who were eternally 
repeating and deprecating their own praises, were 
pronounced by Hermsprong, as well as Peregrine 
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Pickle, to be the greatest coxcombs under the sun. 
The latter said something about Pamela and Covent- 
Garden which we do not choose to repeat. The 
consciousness of doing their duty, however, mixed as 
it might be with these vain mistakes, gave a certain 
tranquillity of character to the faces of some of this 
party, which Peregrine, and some others about him, 
might have envied, At the same time, we must do 
the justice to Peregrine to say, that although (to 
speak plainly) he had not a little of the blackguard in 
him, he displayed some generous qualities, We 
cannot say much for his wit and talents, which are so 
extolled by the historian; nor even for those of his 
friend, Rodcrick Random, though he carries some 
good qualities still further, Roderick’s conversation 
had the vice of coarseness, to the great delight of 
Squire Western, who said he had more spirit than 
Tom himself. Tom did not care for a little freedom, 
but the sort of conversation to which Roderick and 
his friends were inclined, disgusted him; and, before 
women, astonished him. He did not, therefore, very 
well fall in with this society, though his wit and 
views of things were, upon the whole, pretty much 
on a par with theirs. In person and manners he 
beat them hollow. Sophia nevertheless took very 
kindly to Emily Gauntlett and Narcissa, two ladies 
rather insipid. 

We observed that the company might be divided 
into four different sorts. One was Sir Charles 
Grandison’s and party; another, the Pickles and 
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Joneses; a third, the Lord Orvilles, Evelinas, and 
Cecilias, with the young lady from the old Manor 
House; and a fourth, the Hermsprongs, Desmonds, 
and others, including a gentleman we have forgotten 
to mention, Mr. Hugh Trevor. In this last were 
some persons whose names we ought to have remem- 
bered, for an account of whom we must refer to Mrs. 
Inchbald. The first of these parties were for carrying 
all the established conventional virtues to a high 
pitch of dignity; so much so, as to be thinking too 
much of the dignity, while they fancied they were 
absorbed in the virtue. They were very clever and 
amusing, and we verily believe could have given an 
interest to a history of every grain of sand on the 
sea-shore; but their garrulity and vanity, united, 
rendered other conversation a refreshment, ‘The 
second were a pafcel of wild, but not ill-natured 
young fellows, all very ready to fall in with what the 
others thought and recommended, and to forget it 
the next moment, especially as their teachers laid 
themselves open to ridicule. It must be added, that 
their very inferiority in some respects gave them a 
more general taste of humanity, particularly Tom 
Jones; who was as pleasant, unaffected a fellow, and 
upon the whole perhaps ag virtuous, in his way, as 
could be expected of a sprightly blood educated in 
the ordinary fashion. The Camillas and Evelinas 
were extremely entertaining, and told us a number 
of stories that made us die with laughter. Their 
fault consisted in talking too much about lords and 
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pawnbrokers. Miss Monimia, too, from the old 
Manor House, ridiculed vulgarity a little too much 
to be polite. The most puzzling people in the 
room were the Desmonds and Hugh Trevors, who 
had come up since a late revolution in our sphere. 
They got into a controversy with the Grandisons, 
and: reduced them sadly to their precedents and 
authorities. The conclusion of the company seemed 
to be, that if the world were to be made different 
from what it is, the change would be effected rather 
by the philosophies of these gentlemen than the 
seraphics of the other party; but the general opinion 
was, that it would be altered by neither, and that in 
the mean time, “ variety was charming ;” a sentiment 
which the Vicar of Wakefield took care to explain to 
his wife, 

But how are we forgetting ourselves? We have 
left out, in our divisions, a fifth set, the most delight- 
ful of all, one of whem is a whole body of humanity 
in himself; to-wit, Mr. Abraham Adams, and all 
whom he joves. We omit his title of Reverend; not 
because he is not so, but because titles are things 
exclusive, and our old friend belongs to the whole 
world. Bear witness, spirit of everything that is 
true, that, with the exception of one or two persons, 
only to be produced in these latter times, we love 
such a man as Abraham Adams better than all the 
characters in all the histories of the world, orthodox 
or not orthodox, We hold him to be only inferior 
to a Shakspeare ; and only then, because the latter 
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joins the height of wisdom intellectual to his wisdom 
cordial, He should have been Shakspeare’s chaplain, 
and played at bowls with him. What asound heart,— 
and a fist to stand by it! ‘This is better than Sir 
Charles's fencing, without which his polite person— 
(virtue included)—would often have been in an 
awkward way. What disinterestedness! What feel- 
ing! What real modesty! What a harmless spice 
of vanity,—Nature’s kind gift,—the comfort we all 
treasure more or less about us, to keep ourselves in 
heart with ourselves? In fine, what a regret of his 
Eschylus! and a delicious forgetting that he could 
not see to read if he had had it! Angels should be 
painted with periwigs, to look like him, We con- 
fess, we prefer Fanny to Joseph Andrews, which 
will be pardoned us; but the lad is a good lad; and 
if poor Molly at the inn has forgiven him (which she 
ought to do, ail things considered), we will forgive 
him ourselves, on the score of my Lady Booby. It 
is more than my Lady has done, though she takes a 
pride in patronizing the “innocent creatures,” as 
she calls them. We are afraid, from what we saw 
this evening, that poor Joseph is not as well as he 
would be with his sister Pamela. When the refresh- 
ments came in, we observed her blush at his handing 
a plate of sandwiches to Mr. Adams. She called 
him to her in a whisper; and asked him, whether he 
had forgotten that there was a footman in the 
room ¢ 

The arrival of the refreshments divided our com- 
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pany into a variety of small ones. The ladies got 
more together; and the wines and jellies diffused a 
benevolent spirit among us all. We forgot our 
controversies, and were earnest only in the putting 
of cakes, John Buncle, however, stood taiking and 
eating at a great rate with one of the philosophers, 
Somebody asked after Lovelace and Clarissa: for the 
readcr need not be told, that it is only in a fictitious 
sense that these personages are said to have died. 
They cannot die, being immortal. It seems that 
Lovelace and Clarissa live in a neighbouring quarter, 
called Romance ; a very grave place, where few of 
the company visited. We were surprised to hear 
that they lived in the same house ; that Lovelace 
had found out he had a liking for virtue in her own 
shape as well as Clarissa’s, and that Clarissa thought 
she might as well forget herself so far as to en- 
courage the man not to make a rascal and a madman 
of himself. This, at least, is the way that Tom 
Gollogher put it: for Tom undertook to be pro- 
found on the subject, and very much startled us by 
his observations. He made an application of a line 
in Milton, about Adam and Eve, which the more 
serious among us thought profane, and which indeed 
we are afraid of repeating: but Tom’s good nature 
was so evident, as well as his wish to make the best 
of a bad case, that we chose to lay the more equi- 
vocal part of his logic to the account of his “ wild 
way ;” and for all that we saw to the contrary, he 
was a greater favourite with the ladies than ever. © 
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Desmond’s friend Waverley asked us after his cele- 
brated namesake. We told him he was going on 
very well, and was very like his relation; a compli- 
ment which Mr. Waverley acknowledged by a bow. 
We related to him the sea-side adventure of Wa- 
verley’s friend, the Antiquary; at which the other 
exclaimed, “Good God! how like an adventure 
which happened to a friend of our acquaintance? 
only see what coincidences will take place!” He 
asked us if the Antiquary had never noticed the 
resemblance, and was surprised to bear that he had 
not. “I should not wonder at it,” said he, “if the 
incident had been well known; but these Antiqua- 
ries, the best of them, have strange gradging humours, 
and I wil! tell him of it,” added he, “when I see 
him.” Mr. Waverley anticipated with great delight 
the society of his namesake with his numerous 
friends, though he did not seem to expect much 
from the female part of them, 

Before we broke up, tragical doings were likely to 
have occurred between the housekeeper and Mrs. 
Humphrey Clinker. Mrs, Slipslop sent up a mes- 
sage apologizing for some of the jellies, She ex- 
pressed a fear—(which was correctly delivered by an 
impudent young rogue of a messenger)—that “ the 
superfiuency of the sugar would take away the 
tastality of the jellics, and render them quite i- 
noxious.” (If the reader thinks this account over- 
charged, we have to inform him that he will fall 
into the error of the audience about the pig.) Mrs. 
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Humphrey was indignant at this ‘infected nonsense,” 
as she called it; and she was fidgeting out of the 
room to scold the rhetorician, when her husband 
ealled her back, telling ber that it was beneath the 
dignity of a rational soul like hers to fret itself with 
such matters. Winifred’s blood began to rise at the 
first part of this observation; but the words, “like 
hers,” induced her to sit down, and content herself 
with an answer to the message. Peregrine Pickle, 
who was sorry to see affairs end so quietly, persuaded 
her, however, to put her message in writing; and 
Mrs. Slipslop would have inevitably been roused and 
brought up stairs, had not Sir Charles condescended 
to interfere. The answer was as follows :— 


“ Mrs. Suipperszor,—Hit Bing beneath the diggingit of a 
rashcr and sole, to cumfabberrate with sich narsons, I Desire 
that you wil send up suin geal. tistum and 4 
gentile wommun to Heat. We ar awl astonied Att yure nig- 
pling gents. The gcallys ar Shamful.” 


Peregrine begged her to add a word of advice 


respecting the “ pompous apology ;” 


concluded thus :— 


upon which she 


“A nuthur tim doant Send up sich pumpers and Poily jeers 
and stuf; and so no moar at present from 
* ¥ure wel wisker, 
“ WINIFEED CLINEER.” 


When the ladies had put on their cloaks, and were 
waiting for their carriages, we could not but remark 


how well Sophia Western—(we like to call her by 
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her good old name)—locked in any dress and po- 
sition. She was all ease and goodnature, and had a 
charming shape. Lady Grandison was a regular 
beauty; but did not become a cloak. She was best 
in full dress. Pamela was a little soft-looking thing, 
who seemed “as if butter would not melt in her 
mouth.” But she had something in the corner 
of her eye, which told you that you had better take 
eare how you bebaved yourself. She would ijook all 
round her at every man in the room, and hardly one 
of them be the wiser. Pamela was not so splendidiy 
dressed as her friend Lady Grandison; but her 
clothes were as costly. The Miss Ilowes, Lady 
G.’s, and others of that class, were loud, bright- 
eyed, raw-boned people, who tossed on their cloaks 
without assistance, or commanded your help with a 
sarcasm. Camilla, C@ilia, and Evelina, were all 
very handsome and agreeable. We prefer, from 
what we recollect of them, Camilla and Evelina; 
but they say Cecilia is the most interesting. Louisa 
Mildmay might have been taken for a pale beauty ; 
but her paleness was not natural to her, and she was 
resuming her colour. Her figure was luxuriant; and 
her eyes, we thought, had a depth in them beyond 
those of any person’s in the room. We did not see 
much in Narcissa and Emilia Gauntlett, but they were 
both good jolly damsels enough. Of Amelia we have 
spoken already. We have a recollection that Herm- 
sprong’s wife (a Miss Campionet) was a pleasant 
gitl; but somehow she had got out of our sight. 
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The daughters of the Vicar of Wakefield were fine 
girls, especially Sophia; far whom, being of her 
lover Sir Willtam’s age, we felt a particular ten- 


derness. 


TOL. I, I 
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Fatrinsical nature of bed.—Advantaye of people in bed over 
people that are “up.” — Dialogue with a person “up."— 
eather-beds, curtutns, §e.—Idea of a perfect bed-room.— 
Custom haif the secret of content.— Bed-room tn a cotiage.— 
Bed at sea,—Beds in presses and aleoves.—Aneedotes of 
beds.— The bed af Morpheus in Spenser. 


We have written clsewhere* of “sleep,” and of 
“dreams,” and of “ getting up on cold mornings,” 
and divers other matters eonnceted with bed; but, 
unless we had written volumes on that one subject, 
it would be hard indeed if we could not find fresh 
matter to speak of, connected with the bed itself, and 
the room which it inhabits. We involuntarily use 
a verb with a human sense,—“‘inhabiis;” for of 
all goods and chattels, this surely contracts a kind of 
humanity from the warmth so often given to it by 
the comfortable soul within. Its pillows—as a 
philosophic punster might observe—have something 
in them “next to the human cheek.” 

“ Home is home,” says the good proverb, “ how- 

* In the “ Indicator.” 
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ever homely.” Equally certain are we, that bed is 
bed, however dediy. (We have a regard for this bit 
of parody on the old saying, because we made 
Charles Lamb laugh one night with it, when we 
were coming away with him out of a friend’s house.) 
Bed is the home of home; the innermost part of the 
content, It is sweet within sweet; a nut in the nut; 
within the snuggest nest, a snugger nest; my retreat 
from the publicity of my privacy; my room within 
my room, walled (if I please) with curtains; a box, 
& separation, a snug corner, such as children love 
when they play at “house;” the place where I draw 
a direct line between me and my cares; where I 
enter upon a new existence, free, yet well invested ; 
reposing, but full of power; where the act of lying 
down, and pulling the clothes over one’s head, seems 
to exclude matters that have to do with us when 
dresscd and on our legs; where, though in repose, 
one is never more conscious of one’s activity, divested 
of those hampering weeds; where a leg is not a 
lump of boot and stocking, but a real leg, clear, 
natural, fleshy, delighting to thrust itself hither and 
thither; and lo! so recreating itself, it comes in 
contact with another; to-wit, one’sewn. One should 
hardly guess as much, did it remain eternally divoreed 
from its companion,—alienated and altered into 
leather and prunella. Of more legs we speak not. 
The bed we are at this moment presenting to our 
imagination, is a bachelor’s; for we must be cautious 
how we touch upon others. A married man may, 
12 
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to be sure, condescend, if he pleases, for the trifle’s 
sake, to taste of the poor bachelor’s satisfaction. He 
has only to go to bed an hour before his wife, Or 
the lady may do as much vice versa. And herein 
we can fancy one gratification, even of the bachelor 
or spinster order, beyond what a bachelor or spinster 
can often be presumed to realize; which is, the 
pleasure of being in bed at your ease, united with 
the highest kind of advantage over the person that is 
up. Let us not be misunderstood. The sense of 
this advantage is not of the malignant kind. You 
do not enjoy yourself because others are in misery ; 
but, because your pleasure at the moment being 
very much in your bed, and it not being the other's 
pleasure to come to bed so soon (which you rather 
wonder at), you are at liberty to make what con- 
clusions you please as to the superior nature of your 
condition. And there is this consideration besides ; 
namely, that you being in bed, and others up, all 
cares and attentions naturally fall to the portion of 
those individuals ; so that you are at once the master 
of your own repose and of their activity. A bachelor, 
however, may enjoy a good deal of this. He may 
have kindred in the house, or servants, or the man 
and woman that keep the lodging; and from his 
reflections on all or either of these persons, he 
may derive no little satisfaction. It is a lordly 
thing to consider, that others are sitting up, and 
nobly doing some duty or other with sleepy eyes, 
while ourselves are exquisitely shutting ours; they 
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being also ready to answer one’s bell, bring us our 
white wine whcy, or lamp, or what not, or even to 
¢o out in spite of the rain for some fruit, should we 
faney it, or for a doctor in case we should be ill, or 
to answer some question for the mere pleasure of 
answering if. 

“Who’s there?” 

“ Me, sir; Mrs. Jones.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Jones; 1 merely 
rang to know if you were up.” 

“Dear me, yes, sir, and likely to be this hour.” 

(Aside and happy)—* Poor soul!” 

“It’s Mr. Jones’s club-night, sir.” 

(“Poor woman! Capital pillow this!”) 

* And it’s a full hour's walk from the Jolly Gar- 
deners.” 

(“Poor Jones! Very easy mattress.) Aloud— 
Bless me, that’s a bad business; and it rams, doesn’t 
it, Mre. Jones?” 

« A vile rain, sir, with an east wind.” 

“(Poor Jones}! Delicious curtains these !) 
Couldn't the servant sit up, and let Mr. Jones 
in?” 

“ Lord, sir, were both of us sitting up; for I’m 
frighted out of my wits, sitting alone; and Mr. 
Jones wouldn’t be pleased if I didn’t see him in 
myself.” 

“(Poor woman!) Good-night, Mrs. Jones: pray 
don't stand any longer at that cold door.” 

“Do you want anything, sir?” 
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“ Nothing, I thank you. I am very comfortable. 
What o'clock is it?” 

“ Just going one, sir.” 

“(Poor creature!—Poor Susan '—Poor Jones!) 
Whew goes the wind ; patter go the windows ; rumble 
goes a coach; tosleep go I.” 

This is pretty ;—but a wife, instead of the woman 
of the house,—a wife up, and going about like one’s — 
guardian-aneel ; we also loving her well, and having 
entrcated her not to sit up, only she is forced to do 
so for this half hour,—either we know nothing of 
bliss itself, or the variety—merely as a variety—the 
having a whole bed for half an hour, merely as a 
change from that other super-human elysian state— 
the seeing even a little pain borne so beautifully by 
the “partner of one’s existence,” whom of course 
we love the better for it, and cannot but rejoice in 
seeing gifted with such an opportunity of showing 
herself to advantage—all this, if we mistake not 
(owing to our present bachelor hallucination), must 
be a sublimation of satisfaction unknown to sojourn- 
ers at large, who are but too often accused, with 
justice, of having more room than they know what 
to do with. 

A bed, td be perfectly comfortable, should be 

warm, clean, well made, and of a ‘reasonable soft- 
ness. People differ as to the amount of the softness, 
The. general opinion seems to be in favour o1 
feather-beda. To ourselves (if the fact must be 
publicly torn out of as by a candour trying to the 
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sense of our nothingness) a feather-bed is a Slough 
of Despond. When we are in the depths of it, we 
long to be on the heights. When we get on the 
heights, down they go with us, and turn into depths. 
The feathers hamper us, obstruct, irritate, suffocate. 
We lose the sense of repose and independence, and 
feel ourselves in the hands of a soft lubberly giant, 
The pleasure of being “tucked up,” we can better 
understand ; but it likes us not. What we require 
is, that the limbs should be as free as possible from 
obstruction. We desire to go counter to all that 
we endure when up and about. We must have 
nothing constrained about us;— must be able ta 
thrust arms and legs whithersoever we please. That 
the bed should be well and delicately tucked up, 
pleaseth us; but only that we may have the greater 
satisfaction in disengaging the clothes on each side 
with a turn of the foot, and so giving freedom to 
our borders. . 

Upon my resting body, 

Lie lightly, gentle clothes. 


oe 


Warmth, cleanliness, and ease being secured, it is 
of minor importance what sort of bed we lie in, 
whether it has curtains, or a canopy, or even legs, 
. We can lie on the floor for that matter, provided the 
palliasse be of decent thickness. The floor itself then 
becomes a part of the great field of rest in which 
we expatiate. There is nothing to bound our right 
of ineumbency ; we can gather the clothes about us, 
and roll on the floor if we please. Much greater 
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philosophy does it take, on the other hand, to make 
us go up half a dozen steps to our bed,—to climb up 
to such lofty absurdities as are shown in old houses 
for the beds of James’s and Charles's time; thrones 
rather, and canopies for Prester John ;—edifices of 
beds, where we make a show of the privatest and 
humblest of our pleasures; contrivances for the 
magnificent breaking of our necks; or, if we are 
not to die that way, three-piled hyperboles of beds 
to engulf us, like a slough on the top of a moun- 
tain. Fine curtains disgust us by the same uneasy 
contradiction. We do not mean handsome ones of 
areasonable kind; but velvet, and sueh like cumbrous 
clouds, lording it over the sweet idea of rest, and 
forcing us to think of the most out-ofsdoor preten- 
sions. And we hate gilding, and coronets (not 
having any), and imperial eagles, and fleurs de lis, 
and all other conspiracies to put out the natural 
man im us, and deprive the poor great human being 
of the sweet privilege of being on a level with his 
reposing fellow-creatures, We are not sure that we 
could patronize Cupids, gilt torches, doves and gar- 
lands, ke. Flowery -eurtains we like; but the 
‘Cupids and gilt torches are particular. We are not 
the fonder of them for being the taste in’ France. 
Curtains, paperings, plates and dishes, every thing 
in that country, babbles, not of green fields, as with 
us, which is prétty, but of gallantry and ia Belle 
passion. The French (when they are not afraid of — 
being thought afraid) are a good-natured people; 
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and they are much wiser in this good-nature, than if 
they took to “ heavy wet,” and to being sulky. But 
in these amatory matters they seem to us never to 
make out the proper case. There is something ever 
too cold, or too meretricious, probably both; for these 
extremes are too apt to meet. Cupids and torches 
might be well enough, provided we eould be secure 
that none but eyes of good taste would see them; 
but how are they or we to look, when every idle 
servant, or the glazier, or the landlord, or the man 
that comes to Jook at the house when it is to be let, 
is to gape about him, and make an impertinence of 
our loves and graces? 

But we forget our solitary condition —We should 
almost equally dislike the most gorgeous and the 
most sorry bedroom, did not the former stand the 
greater chance of cleanliness. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham, “ gallant and gay,” in one of the state beds 
of Cliefden’s “ proud aleove,” or reckless and drunk 
n “ the worst inn’s worst room,” behind his 


“« Tape-tied curtains never meant to draw,” 


is, to our mind, in no such difference of condition as 
the poet makes him out. And his company were 
much like one another in both, cases... Nay, that is 
not true either; for it would have been dificult to 
pick up such an abomination from a village ale- 
house as the Countess of Shrewsbury,—a woman, 
ugly all over with a hard heart. Commend us (for 
a climate like ours) to a bed-chamber of the middle 
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order, such as it was set out about a hundred years 
back, and may still be seen in the houses of some 
old families; the room of moderate size; the four- 
post bedstead neatly and plentifully, but not richly, 
draperied ; the chairs draperied also, down to the 
ground; a drapery over the toilet; the carpet, a 
good old Turkey or Brussels, not covering the 
floor, and easily to be taken up and shaken; the 
wardrobe and drawers of old shining oak, walnut, 
or mahogany; a few cabinet pictures, as exquisite 
as you please; the windows with seats, and look- 
ing upon some green place; two or three small 
shelves of books; and the drawers, when they are 
opened, redolent of lavender and clean linen. We 
dislike the cut-and-dry look of modern fashions ; 
the cane chairs, formal-patterned carpets, and flimsy 
rooms. Modern times (or till very lately they were 
so) are all for lightness, and cheap sufficiency, and 
what is considered a |Grecian elegance. They 
realize only an insipid or gaudy anatomy of things, 
a cold pretension, and houses that will tumble upon 
the heads of our grand-children, But these mat- 
ters, like others, ‘are gradually improving. If our 
bedroom is to be perfect, it- should face the east, to 
rouse us pleasantly with the morning. sun; and in 
case we should be tempted to lie too long i in sa 
sweet a nest, there should be a happy family of 
birds at the windows, to salute our rise with songs. 

_- Jtis a good thing, however, to refiect, that custom 
' 3s half the secret of content. The reason why we 
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like a hard bed is, that we were brought up at a 
public school, without any luxuries; and, to this 
day, we like just such a sort of bed as we had there. 
We could find a satisfaction in having the identical 
kind of rug over our sheets; and sheets, too, of no 
preater fineness. And the same reason makes us 
prefer a coarse towel to a fine one, and a gown, of 
some sort, to a coat; with a pocket in the same 
place as the one in which we used to put our mar- 
bles and tops, and our pockct editions of Gray and 
Collins. We have since slept in houses of all sorts 
—in rich houses and in poor, in cottages, in taverns 
and imns and public-houses, in palaces (what at — 
least the Italians call such), and on board ship ; yea, 
in bivovacs—just enough to taste the extremest hard- 
ness of the bed military; and for the only contri~ 
vance utterly to vitiate our night's rest, commend us 
to the bed of down. That, and the wooden bed of 
the guard-house, disputed the palm. Habit does 
the same with kings and popes. Frederick the 
Second preferred lying in 4 little tent-bed, such as 
Voltaire found him in at their firstinterview, shivering 
with an ague; and we-leary fron: Horace Wal- 
pole’s Letters, thet the good Pope, Bénedict the 
Fourteenth, lay upon one no better (the palliasse, most 
probably, of his convent) by the side of the gor- 
geous canopy prepared for. his rank. In truth, 
luxuriate as we may in this our at-different-times- 
written article (wherein the indulgences and specu-. 
lations, though true at the moment, are of many 
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years chance-preservation on paper, and therefore 
may crave excuse if they look a little ultra nice and 
fanciful, beyond the want of experience), we should 
be heartily ashamed of ourselves at our present 
time of life, if we could not sleep happily in any 
bed (down and mud always excepted), provided only 
it had enough clothes to keep us warm, and were 
as clean and decent as honest poverty could make 
it, We talk of fine chambers, and luxurious con- 
trasts of sitters up; but our secret passion is for a 
homely room in a cottage, with perfect quiet, a 
book or two, and a sprig of rosemary in the win- 
dow; not the book or two for the purpose of read- 
ing in bed,—(having once received a startling lesson 
that way, and not choosing to burn down the vil- 
lage,)—but in order that we may see them in the 
window the first thing in the morning, together 
with the trees of which they discourse. Add to 
this, a watch-dog.at a distance, and a moaning 
wind, no matter how.“ melancholy,” provided it 
does not blow, a tempest (for though nature does 
- nothing but for good, the particular suffering some- 
times presses upon the imagination), and we drop 
to sleep in a transport of fomfort. Compare such a 
bed as this with one that we have seen during a 
storm of fifty-six hours’ duration at gea, the occu- 
pant (the inate of the vessel) with his hands wet, 
black, blistered, and smarting with the cold, and 
the very bed (a hole in a corner) as wet ad his hands! 
And the common sailors had worse! And yet the 
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worst of all, shut out from wet and eold as they 
were, but not having work like the seamen to 
occupy the mind, were the cribs of a parcel of chil- 
dren tossing about in all this tempest, and the bed 
of their parents on the cabin floor— With these 
recollections {as the whole vessel got safe), we some- 
times think we could find it in our hearts to relish 
even a feather-bed. 

A very large bedroom in an old country-house is 
not pleasant, where the candle shows you the dark- 
ness at the other end of it, and you begin to think it 
possible for houses to be haunted. And as little 
comfortable is the bed with a great dusty canopy, 
such as they say the Highland laird mistook for the 
bed itself, and mounted at top of, while he put lis 
servant into the sheets, thinking that the loftier 
stratum was the place of grandeur. Sometinies 
these canopies. are domed, and adorned with plumes, 
which give them a funereal look; arfd a nervous 
gentleman, who; while getting into bed, is hardly 
sure that a hand will not thrust itself out beneath 
the valance and catch him by the ankle, does not 
feel quite so bold in it as the French general, who, 
when threatened by somefbheeted ghosts, tald them 
to make the best of their way off, or he would give 
them a sound thrashing. On the other hand, unless 
warranted by necessity and good-humour, which can 
reconcile anything, it is very disagreeable to see 
sofa-bedsteads and press-bedsteads in “ stived-up” 
little rooms, half sitting-room and half chamber. 
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They look as if they never could be aired. For a 
similar reason, an Englishman cannot like the 
French beds that shut up into aleoves in the wall. 
We do not object to a custom merely because it is 
foreign; nor is it unreasonable, or indeed otherwise 
than agreeable, that a bedroom of rood dymensions 
should include a partial bit of a affting-eoem or 
boudoir; but in that case, and indeed inall cases, it 
should be kept scrupulously neat and clean. Order 
in a house first manifests itself in the room which 
the housewife inhabits; and every sentiment of the 
heart, as well as of the external graces, demands 
that a very reverence and religion of neatness 
should be there exhibited; not formality—not a 
want of snugness,—but all with evidences that the 
esteem of a life is preferred to the slatternliness of 
the moment, and that two hearts are always reigning 
together in that apartment, momehs one person alone 
should be visible: 

It is very proper that bedrooms, wick can afford 
it, sheuld be adorned with pittures, with flowers by 
day-time; (they are not wholesome at night,) and, if 
possible, with sculpture. We are among those who 
_ believe, with the qld romance of Helicdorus, that, 
under circumstances which affect the earliest periods 
of existence, fainiliar objects are not without their 
influence upon the. imagimation, Besides, it is 
wholesome to live i in the kindly and tranquil atmo- 
sphere of the arts? and few, even of the right- 
minded, turn to half the account they might do the 
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mnumerable beauties which Heaven has lavished 
‘upon the world, both in art and nature. Better 
hang a wild rose over the toilet, than nothing. The 
eye that looks in the glass will see there something 
besides itself; and it will acquire something of a 
religious right to respect itself, in thinking by how 
many objects in the creation the bloom of beauty is 
shared, 

The most sordidly ridiculous anecdote we remem- 
ber of a bed-chamber, is one in the life of Elwes, 
the rich miser, who, asking a visitor one morning 
how he had rested, and bemg told that he could not 
escape from the rain which came through the roof 
of the apartment, till he had found out one par- 
ticular corner in which to stow the truckle-bed, said, 
laughingly, and without any sense of shame, “ Ah! 
what! you found it out, did you? Ah! that’s a 
nice corner, isn’t it ® -This, however, is surpassed 
in dramatic effect, by the story of two ministers of 
state, in the last century, who were seen one day, 
by a sudden visitor, furiously diseussmg some’ great 
question out of two separate beds in one room, by 
day-time, their:arms and +bedies thrust forward 
towards each other out of the’ clothes, and thé ges- 
ticulation going on accordingly, if our memory 
does not deceive us, one of themi was Lord Chatham. 
He had the gout, and his colleague coming in to see 
him, and the weather being very cold, and no fire 
in the room, the noble earl-had persuaded his visitor 
to get into the other bed. The most ghastly bed- 
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chamber story, in real life (next to some actually 
mortal ones), is that of a lady who dreamt that her- 
servant-maid was coming into the room to murder 
her. She rose in the bed with the horror of the 
dream in her face ; and sitting up thus appalled, en- 
countered, in the opening door, the sight of the no 
less lrorrified face of the maid-servant, coming in with 
a light to do what her mistress apprehended, 

To give this article the termination fittest for it, such 
as leaves the reader with the most comprehensive 
sense upon him of profound rest, and of whatsoever 
econduces to Jull and seeure it, we shall conclude 
with a divine passage of Spenser, in which he com- 
bines, with the most poetical fiction, the most fami- 
liar feeling of truth. Morpheus, the god of sicep, 
has an impossible bed somewhere, on the borders 
of the sea,—on the shore of “ the world of waters 
wide and deep,” by which its curtains are washed. 
Observe how this fictitious bed is ane real by 
every collateral circumstance. 


« And more to lulle him in his slumber soft, 
A trickling streame, from high rock tumbling downe, 
And ever-driszling raine upon the Isft, 
Mixed with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swowne. 
No other noise, nor people's troublous cries 
As stil] are wont ¢’ annoy the walléd towne, 
Might there be heard ;—but carelease quiet lyes, 
Wrapt in eternal silence—farre from enemyes.” 
Farnie Queens, Book I. canto i, stanza 41. 
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Difficulty of proving that a man ww not actually ia a destant 
place, by dint of being there in tmaginaivon. —Fesit of thad 
kind to Sentland—Suggestion of a Book-Geography; of 
iMaps, in which none but poetical or otherwise tntellectually- 
aysoctated places are set down.—Sceitish, English, French, 
and ftatan items for such maps.—Local fiterizations of 
Rousseau and Wordsworth objected to.— Actual enrichment 
af the commonest places by tnteliectual associations. 


TO THE EDITOR OF TAIT’S. MAGAZINE. 


Sir,~-To write in your Magazine makes me feel as _ 
if J, at length, had the pleasure of being personally 
in Scotland, a gratification which I have not yet 
enjoyed in any other way. I dive into my channel 
of communication, like another Alpheus, and re- 
appear in the shop of Mr. Tait; not pursuing, I 
trust, anything fugitive, but behaving very unlike a 
river-god, and helping to bring forth an Edinburgh 
periodical, 

Nor will you, sir, who enter so much into the 
interests of your fellow-creatures, and know so well 
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of what their faculties are capable, look upon this 
kind of presence as a thing so purely unreal as it 
might be supposed. Our strongest proofs of the 
existence of anything amounts but to a proportionate 
belief to that effect; and it would puzzle a wise man, 
though not a fool, to prove to himself that I was not, 
in some spiritual measure, in any place where I 
chose to pitch my imagination. I notice this me- 
taphysical subtlety, merely, in the first place, to 
baulk your friend the Pechler, should he think it a 
settled thing that a man cannot be in two places at 
once (which would be a very green assumption of 
his); and secondly, the better to impress a conviction 
which I have,—that I know Scotland very well, and 
have been there many times. 

Whether we go to another country on these oc- 
casions, in the manner of a thing spiritual, our souls 
being pitched out of ourselves like rockets or meteors; 
or whether the country comes to us, and our large 
souls are inhabited by it for the time being, upon the 
principle of the greater including the less,—the 
mind of man being a far more capacious thing than 
any set of square miles,—I shall leave the curious to 
determine; but if Iam not intimate with the very best 
parts of Scotland, and have not seen them a thousand 
times, then do I know nothing of Burns, or Allan 
Ramsay, or Walter Scott, or Smollett, or Ossian, or 
James the First, or Fifth, or snoods, or cockernonies, 
or gloamin’, or birks and burnies, or plaids, bonnets, 
and phillabegs, or John Knox, or Queen Mary, or 
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the Canongate, or the Calton Hill, or Hume and 
Robertson, or Tweedside, or a haggis, or cakes, or 
heather, or reels and strathspeys, or Glengarry, or all 
the clans, or Auld Robin Gray, or a mist, or rappee, 
or second sight, or the kirk, or the cutty-stool, or 
golf and hurling, or the Border, or Bruce and 
Wallace, or bagpipes, or bonnie lasses. 

“A lover's plaid and a bed of heath,” says the 
right poetical Allan Cunningham, “are favourite 
topics with the northern muse. When the heather 
is in bloom, it is worthy of becoming the couch of 
beauty. A sea of brown blossom, undulating as far as 
the eye can reach, and swarming with wild bees, is a fine 
sight.” Sir, I have seen it a million times, though I 
never set eyes on it, 

Who that has ever read it, is not put into visual 
possession of the following scene in the ‘ Gentle 
Shepherd ?” 


A flowrie howm between twa verdant braes, 
Where lasses used to wash and spread their claes ; 
A trotting burnic, wimpling through the ground, 
Its channel pebbles shining smooth and round: 
Here view twa bare-foot beauties, clean and clear. 


Or this ?— 


The open fiel—A cottage in a glen; 
An auld wife spinning at the swany en’. 


Or this other, a perfect domestic picture ?— 


While Peggy laces up her bosom fair, 
Wi' a blue snood Jenny binds up her hair; 


ae 
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Glaud by a morning ingle takes a beek, 

The rising sun shines motty through the reek : 
A pipe his mouth, the lasses please his een, 
And now and then a joke maun intervene. 


The globe we inhabit is divisible into two worlds; 
one hardly less tangible, and far more known than 
the other,—the common geographical world, and the 
world of books; and the latter may be as gcographi- 
cally set forth. A man of letters, conversant with 
poetry and romance, might draw out a very curious 
map, in which this world of books should be deli- 
neated and filled up, to the delight of all genuine 
readers, as truly as that in Guthrie or Pinkerton. 
To give a specimen, and begin with Scotland,— 
Scotland would not be the mere territory it is, with 
a scale of so many miles to a degree, and seach and 
such a population. Who (except a patriot or a cos- 
mopolite) cares for the miles or the men, or knows 
that they exist, in any degree of consciousness with 
which he cares for the never-dying population of 
books? How many generations of men have passed 
away, and will pass, in Ayrshire or Dumfries, and 
not all the myriads be as interesting to us ag a single 
Burns? What have we known of them, or shall 
ever know, whether lairds, lords, or ladics, in com- 
parison with the inspired ploughman? But we 
know of the bards and the lasses, and the places 
which he has recorded in song; we know the scene 
of Tam o' Shanier’s exploit; we know the pastoral 
landscapes above quoted, and the scenes immor- 
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talized in Walter Scott and the old ballads; and, 
therefore, the book-map of Scotland would present 
us with the most prominent of these. We should 
have the border, with its banditti, towns, and woods ; 
Tweedside, Melrose, and Roslin, Edina, otherwise 
called Edinburgh and Auld Reekic, or the 
town of Hume, Robertson, and others; Woodhouse- 
lec, and other classical and haunted places; the 
bower built by the fair hands of Bessy Beil and 
Mary Gray; the farm-houses of Burns's friends; 
the seenes of his loves and sorrows; the land of Old 
Mortality, of the Gentle Shepherd and of Ossian, 
The Highlands, and the great blue billowy domains 
of heather, would be distinctly marked out, in their 
most poetical regions; and we should have the 
tracks of Ben Jonson to Hawthornden, of Rob Roy 
to his hiding-places, and of Jeanie Deans towards 
England. Abbotsford, be sure, would not be left 
out; nor the house of the Axtiquary,—-almost as 
real a man as his author. Nor is this all; for we 
should have older Scotland, the Scotland of James 
the Virst, and of “ Peeblis at the Play,” and Gawin 
Douglas, and Bruce, and Wallace; we should have 
older Scotland still, the Scotland of Ariosto, with his 
tale of “ Ginevra,” and the new “ Andromeda,” deli- 
vered from the sea-monster at the Isle of Ebuda (the 
Hebrides), and there would be the residence of the 
famous Launcelot of the Lake, at Berwick, called the 
Joyeuse Garde, and other ancient sites of chivalry and 
romance ; nor should the nightingale be left out in 
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Ginevra’s bower, for Ariosto has put it there, and 
there, accordingly, it is and has been heard, let 
ornithology say what it will; for what ornithologist 
knows so much of the nightingale as a poet? We 
would have an inscription put on the spot—* Here 
the nightingale sings, contrary to what bas been 
affirmed by White and others.” 

This is the Seotland of books, and a beautiful 
place it is, I will venture to affirm, sir, even to 
yourself, that it is a more beautiful place than the 
other Scotland, always excepting to an exile or a 
lover; for the former is piqued to prefer what he 
Inust not touch; and, to the latter, no spot is so 
charming as the ugliest place that contains his beauty. 
Not that Scotland has not many places literally as 
well as poetically beautiful: I know that well enough. 
But you see that young man there, turning down 
the corner of the duilest spot in Edinburgh, with a 
dead wall over against it, and delight in his eyes? 
He sees No. 4, the house where the girl lives he is 
in love with. Now what that place is to him, all 
places are, in their proportion, to the lover of books, 
for he has beheld them by the light of imagination 
and sympathy. 

China, sir, isa very unknown place to us,—in one 
sense of the word unknown; but who is not intimate 
with it as the land of tea, and china, and ko-tous, 
and pagodas, and mandarins, and Confucius, and 
conical caps, and people with little names, little 
eyes, and little feet, who sit in little bowers, drinking 
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little cups of tea, and writing little odes? The 
Jesuits, and the tea-cups, and the novel of Ju-Kiao- 
Li, have made us well acquainted with it; better, a 
great deal, than millions of its inhabitants are ac- 
quainted—fellows who think it in the middle of the 
world, and know nothing of themselves. With one 
China they are totally unacquainted, to-wit, the 
great China of the poet and old travellers, Cathay, 
“ seat of Cathian Can,” the country of which Ariosto’s 
Angelica was princess-royal; yes, she was a Chinese, 
“the fairest of her sex, Angelica.” It shows that the 
ladies in that country must have greatly degenerated, 
for it is impossible to conceive that Arijosto, and 
Orlando, and Rinaldo, and King Sacripant, who 
was a Circassian, couid have been in love with her 
for having eyes and feet like a pig. I will deviate 
here into a critical remark, which is, that the Italian 
poets seem to have considered people the handsomer 
the farther you went north. The old traveller, it is 
true, found a good deal of the beauty that depends 
on red and white, in Tartary and other western 
regions; and a fine complexion is highly esteemed in 
the swarthy south. But Astolfo, the Englishman, 
is celebrated for his beauty by the Italian poets; the 
unrivalled Angelica was a Chinese; and the hand- 
somest of Ariusto’s heroes, Zerbine, of whom he 
writes the famous passage “that nature made him, 
and then broke the mould,” was a Scotchman. The 
poet had probably seen some very handsome Scotch- 
man in Romagna. With this piece of ‘bribery and 
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corruption” to your national readers, I return to my 
subject. 

Book-England on the map, would shine as the 
Albion of the old Giants; as the “ Logres” of the 
Knights of the Round Table; as the scene of 
Amadis of Gaul, with its island of Windsor; as the 
abode of fairies, of the Druids, of the divine Coun- 
tess of Coventry, of Guy, Earl of Warwick, of 
Alfred (whose reality was a romance), of the Fair 
Rosamond, of the Arcades and “ Comus,” of Chaucer 
and Spenser, of the poets of the Globe and the 
Mermaid, the wits of Twickenham and Hampton 
Court. Fleet Street would be Johnson’s Fleet 
Street; the Tower would belong to Julius Cesar; 
and Blackfriars to Suckling, Vandyke, and the 
* Dunciad.” Chronology, and the mixture of truth 
and fiction, that is to say, of one sort of truth and 
another, would come to nothing in a work of this 
kind ; for, as it has been before observed, things are 
real in proportion as they are impressive. And who 
has not as “gross, open, and palpable” an idca of 
Falstaff in East Cheap, as of Captain Grose himself, 
beating up his quarters? A map of fictitious, lite- 
rary, and historical London, would, of itself, consti- 
tute s great cnriosity. So would one of Edinburgh, 
or of any other city in which there have been great 
men and romantic events, whether the latter were 
real or fictitious. Swift speaks of maps, in which. 
they 

* Place elephants for want of towns.” 
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Here would be towns and elephants too, the popular 
and the prodigious. How much would not Swift do 
for Ireland, in this geography of wit and talent! 
What a figure would not St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
make! The other day, mention was made of a 
“ Dean of St. Patrick’s” now living; as if there was, 
or ever could be, more than one Dean of St. Patrick’s! 
In the Irish maps we should have the Saint himself 
driving out all venomous creatures; (what a pity .— 
that the most venomous retain a property as ab- 
sentces !) and there would be the old Irish kings, and 
O'Donoghue with his White Horse, and the iady of 
the “gold wand” who made the miraculous virgin 
pilgrimage, and all the other marvels of lakes and 
ladies, and the Round Towers still remaining to 
perplex the antiquary, and Goldsmith’s “ Deserted 
Village,” and Goldsmith himself, and the birth-places 
of Steele and Sterne, and the brief hour of poor 
Lord Edward Fitegerald, and Carolan with his 
harp, and the schools of the poor Latin boys under 
the hedges, and Castle Rackrent, and Edgeworth’s 
town, and the Giant’s Causeway, and Ginleas and 
other classical poverties, and Spenser’s castle on the 
river Mulla, with the wood-gods whom his pipe 
drew round him. Ireland is wild ground still; and 
there are some that would fain keep it so, like a 
forest to hunt in. 

The French map would present us with the woods 
and warriors of old Gaul, and Lucan’s witch; with, 
Charlemaine and his court at Tours; with the sieg¢ 
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of Paris by the Saracens, and half the wonders of 
Italian poetry; with Angelica and Medoro; with 
the Castles of Orlando and Rinaldo, and the traiter 
Gan; with part of the great forest of Ardenne © 
(Rosalind being in it); with the gentle territory of 
the Troubadours, and Navarre ; with “ Love’s Labour 
Lost,” and “ Vaucluse ;” with Petrarch and Laura, 
and the pastoral scenes of D’Urfé’s romance, and the 
“‘Men-Wolves” of Brittany, and the “ Fairy of Lu- 
signan.” Napoleon, also (for he too was a romance), 
should be drawn as a giant, meeting the ailied forces 
in the neighbourhood of Paris. 

Italy would be covered with ancient and modern 
romance; with Homer, Virgil, Ovid, Dante, Boe- 
caccio, &c., with classical villas, and scenes Klysian 
and infernal, There would be the region of Saturn, 
during his Age of Gold, and the old Tuscan cities, 
and Pheeton in the north, and the syrens and fairies 
at Naples, and Polyphemus in Sicily, with the abodes 
of Boiardo and Ariosto, and Horace’s mount Soracte, 
and the Cross of St. Peter, and the city in the sea, 
and the golden scenes of Titian and Raphael, and 
other names that make us hear the music of their 
owners: Pythagoras also with his philosophy, and 
Petrarch with his lute. <A circle of stars would tell 
us where Galileo lived; and the palace of Doria 
would look more than royal towards the sea, 

J dare not, in this hasty sketch, and with limited 
time before me, indulge myself in other luxuries of 
recollection, or do anything more than barely men- 
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tion the names of Spain, Fontarabia, and Cervantes; 
of Greece ; of Persia, and the “ Arabian Nights ;” of 
Mount Caucasus, and Turkey, and the Gothic north; 
of Ek Dorado and Columbus; or the sea-snakes, 
floating islands, and other marvels of the ocean; not 
forgetting the Atalantis of Plato, and the regions of 
Gulliver and Peter Wilkins, Neither can J have the 
pleasure of being suffocated with contemplating, at pro- 
per length, the burning deserts of Africa ; or of hear- 
ing the ghastly sounds of its old satyrs and AEgipans 
im their woody hills at night-time, described by 
Pomponius Mela; or of seeing the stormy Spirit of 
the Cape, stationed there for ever by Camoens, and 
whose stature on the map would be like a mountain. 
You will be good enough to take this paper as 
nothing but a hint of what such a map might 
contain. 

Que word, however, respecting a heresy in ficti- 
tious belief, which has been uttered by Rousseau, and 
repeated, [ am sorry to say, by our excellent poet 
Wordsworth, the man of ail men who ought not to 
reduce a matter of fact to what might be supposed 
to be its poverty. Rousseau, speaking of the banks 
of the Lignon, where the scene of the old French 
romance is laid, expresses his disappointment at find- 
ing there nothing like the beautiful things he fancied in 
his childhood; and Mr. Wordsworth in his poem of 
“* Yarrow,” Visited and Unvisited, utters a like regret, 
in speaking of the scene of the “ bonny bride—the 
winsome marrow.” I know there is such an opinion 
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abroad, like many other errors; but it does not 
become men of imagination to give in to it; and J 
Iust protest against it, as a flat irreligion. I do 
not pretend to be as romantic in my conduct as the 
Genevese plilosopher, or as poetical in my nature 
as the bard of Rydalmount; but I have, by nature, 
perhaps, greater animal spirits than either; and a bit 
of health is a fine prism to see fancies by. It may 
be granted, for the sake of argument, that the book- 
Lignon and the book-Yarrow are still finer things 
than the Lignon and Yarrow geographical; but to be 
actually on the spot, to look with one’s own eyes 
upon the places in which our favourite heroes or 
heroines underwent the circumstances that made us 
love them—this may surely make up for an advan- 
tage on the side of the description in the book; and, 
in addition to this, we have the pleasure of seeing 
how much has been done for the place by love and 
poetry. I have seen various places in Europe, which 
have been rendered interesting by great men and 
their works; and I never found myself the worse 
for seeing them, but the better. I seem to have 
made friends with them in their own houses; to have 
walked, and talked, and suffered, and enjoyed with 
them; and if their books have made the places 
better, the books themselves were there which made them 
so, and which grew out of them, The poet's hand 
was on the place, blessing it. I can no more separate 
this idea from the spot, than I can take away from it 
any other beauty. Even in London, I find the 
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principle hold good in me, though I have lived there 
many years, and, of course, associated it with every 
common-place the most unpoetical The greater 
still includes the less: and I can no more pass 
through Westminster, without thinking of Milton; 
or the Borough, without thinking of Chaucer and 
Shakspeare: or Gray’s Inn, without calling Bacon 
to mind; or Bloomsbury Square, without Steele and 
Akenside—than I can prefer brick and mortar to 
wit and poetry, or not see a beauty upon it beyond 
architecture, in the splendour of the recollection. I 
once had duties to perform, which kept me out late 
at night, and severely taxed my health and spirits. 
My path lay through a neighbourhood in which 
Dryden lived; and though nothing could be more 
common-place, and I used to be tired to the heart 
and soul of me, I never hesitated to go a little out of 
the way, purely that I might pass through Gerard 
Street, and so give myself the shadow of a pleasant 
thought. 


I am, sir, your cordial well-wisher, 


A Lover or Boogs, 
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JACK ABBOTT’S BREAKFAST. 


Animal spiritts—-A Dominie Sampson drawn from the life— 
Many things fatl out beiween the (breakfast) cup and the trp. 
—A magistrate drawn from the life.—Is breakfast ever to be 
taken, or ts it not 2—-The question answered, 


“Whar a breakfast I shalf cat!” thought Jack 
Abbott, as he turned into Middle Temple Lane, 
towards the chambers of his old friend and tutor 
Goodall. “How I shall swill the tea! how cram down 
the rolls (especially the inside bits)! how apologize 
for ‘one cup more !’—But Goodall is an excellent 
old fellow—he won't mind, To be sure I’m rather 
late. The rolls, I’m afraid, will be cold, or double 
baked; but anything will be delicious. IfI meta 
baker, I could eat his basket.” 

Jack Abbott was a good-hearted, careless fellow, 
who had walked that morning from Hendon, to 
breakfast with his old friend by appointment, and 
afterwards consult his late father’s lawyer. He was 
the son of a clergyman more dignified by rank than 
by solemnity of manners, but an excellent person 
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too, who had some remorse in leaving a family of 
sons with little provision, but comforted hinself 
with reflecting that he had gifted them with good 
constitutions and cheerful natures, and that they 
would “find their legs somehow,” as indeed they 
all did; for very good legs they were, whether to 
dance away care with, or make love with, or walk 
seven miles to breakfast with, as Jack had done 
that morning; and so they all got on accordingly, 
and clubbed up a comfortable maintenance for the 
‘prebendary'’s widow, who, sanguine and loving as 
her husband, almost wept out of a fondness of de- 
light, whenever she thought either of their legs or 
their affection. As to Jack himself, he was the 
youngest, and at present the least successful, of the 
brotherhood, having just entered upon a smal 
tutorship in no very rich family; but his spirits 
were the greatest in the family (which is saying 
much), and if he was destined never to prosper 
so much as any of them im the ordinary sense, 
he had a relish of every little pleasure that pre- 
sented itself, and a genius for neutralizing the dis- 
agreeable, which at least equalized his fate with 
theirs. 

Well, Jack Abbott has arrived at the door of his 
friend's room. He knocks; and it is opened by 
Goodall himself, a thin grizzled personage, in an 
old greatcoat instead of a gown, with lanthorn-jaws, 
shaggy eyebrows, and a most bland and benevolent 
expression of countenance. Like many who inhabit 
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Inns of Court, he was not a lawyer. He had 
been a tutor all his life; and as he led only a 
book-existence, he retained the preat blessing of it 
—a beliefin the best things which he believed when 
young. The natural sweetness of his disposition 
had even gifted him with a politeness of manners 
which many a better-bred man might have cuvicd ; 
and though he was a scholar more literal than 
profound, and, in truth, had not much sounded 
the depths of anything but his tea-caddy, yet an irre- 
pressible respect for him accompanied the smiling 
of his friends; and mere worldly men made no 
grosser mistake, than in supposing they had a right 
to scorn him with their uneasy satisfactions and 
misbelicving success. In a word, he was a sort of 
better-bred Dominie Sampson—a Goldsmith, with 
the genius taken out of him, but the goodness left—- 
an angel of the dusty heaven of bookstalls and the 
British Museum. 

Unfortunately for the hero of our story, this angel 
of sixty-five, unshaved, and with stockings down 
at heel, had a memory which could not recollect 
what had been told him six hours before, much 
less six days. Accordingly, he had finished his 
breakfast, and given his cat the remaining drop of 
milk long before his (in every sense of the word) 
late pupil presented himself within his threshold, 
Furthermore, besides being a lanthorn-jawed che- 
rub, he was yery short-sighted, and his ears were 
none of the quickest ; so in answer to Jack’s “ Well 
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——eh—how d’ye do, my dear sir?—I’m afraid I’m ° 
very late,” he stood holding the door open with one 
hand, shading his winking eyes with the other, in 
order to concentrate their powers of investigation, 
and im the blandest tones of unawareness saying — 

“ Ah, dear me—-I'm very—I beg pardon— I 
really—pray who is it I have the pleasure of speek- 
ings to 2” 

“What! don’t you recollect me, my dear sir? 
Jack Abbott. I met you, you know, and was 


+s 


to come and 

“Oh! Mr. Abbott, is it? What—ah-—Mr. 
James Abbott, no doubt—or Robert. My dear 
Mr. Abbott, to think J should not see you!” 

“ Yes, my dear sir; and you don’t see now that it 
is Jack, and not James? Jack, your last pupil, 
who plagued you so in the Terence.” 

“ Not at all, sir, not at all; no Abbott ever 
plagued me;—far too good and kind people, sir. 
Come in, pray; come in and sit down, and let’s 
hear all about the good lady your mother, and how 
you all get on, Mr. James.” 

“Jack, my dear sir, Jack; but it doesn’t signify. 
An Abbot is an Abbot, you know; that is, if he is 
but fat enough.” 

Goodall (very gravely, not seeing the joke). “ Sure 
you are quite fat enough, my dear sir, and in e 
cellent health. And how is the good lady hs 
mother?” 

“ Capitally well, sir (looking at the breakfast tabi 
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I’m quite rejoiced to see that the breakfast-cloth is 
not removed ; for I’m horribly late, and fear I must - 
have put you out; but don’t you take any trouble, 
my goed sir. The kettle, I see, is still singing on 
the hob. I'll cut myself a piece of bread and 
butter immediately; and you'll let me scramble 
beside you as I used to do, and look at a book, and 
talk with my mouth full,” 

Goodall. “ Ay, ay ; what! you have come to break- 
fast, have you, my kind boy? that is very good of 
you, very good indeed, Let me see—let me see— 
my laundress has never been here this morning, but 
you won't mind my serving you myself—I have 
everything at hand,” 

Abbott (apart, and sighing with a smile), “ He has 
forgotten all about the invitation! Thank ye, ny 
dear sir, thank ye—I would apologize, only I know 
you wouldn't like it; and to say the truth, I’m very 
hungry—hungry as a hunter—I’ve come all the 
way from Hendon.” 

“ Bless me! have you, indeed? and from Wen- 
dover too? Why, that is a very long way, isn't 
it?” 

“ Hendon, sir, not Wendover— Hendon.” 

* Oh, Endor—ah—dear me (smiling), I didn't 
know there was an Endor in England. I hope 
there is—-he! he!—no witch there, Mr. Abbott; 
unless she be some very charming young lady with 
a fortune.” 

“Nay, sir, I think you can go nowhere in 
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England, and not meet with charming young 
ladies.” 

“ Very true, sir, very true—England—what does 
the poet say? something about ‘manly hearts to 
guard the fair.-~-You have no sisters, I think, Mr. 
Abbott ?” 

“No; but plenty of female cousins.” 

« Ah! very charming young ladies, I’ve no doubt, 
sir. Well, sir, there’s your cup and saucer, and 
here ’s some fresh tea, and y 

“T beg pardon,” interrupted Jack, who, in a fury 
of hunger and thirst, was pouring out what tea he 
could find in the pot, and anxiously looking for the 
bread ; “I can do very well with this—at any rate 
to begin with.” 

« Just so, sir,” balmily returned Goodall. “ Well, 
sir, but [ am sorry to see—eh, I really fear—cer- 
tainly the cat—eh—what are we to do for milk? 
i’m afraid I must make you wait till I step out for 
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some; for this laundress, when once she 

“Don't stir, I beg you,” ejaculated our hero; 
“don’t think of it, my dear sir. I can do very well 
without milk—J can indeed—I often do without 
moilk,” 

This was said out of an intensity of a sense to the 
contrary ; but Jack was anxious to make the old 
gentleman easy. 

“Well,” quoth Goodall, “I have met with such 
instances, to be sure; and very lucky it is, Mr.—a 
—John—James I should say—that you do not 

La 
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eare for milk; though I confess, for my part, I can- 
not do without it. But, bless me! leyday! well, if 
the sugar-basin, dear me, is not empty. Bless my 
soul! I’li go instantly—it is but as far as Fleet 
Street—and my hat, I think, must be under those 
pamphlets.” 

“Don't think of such a thing, pray, dear sir,” 
cried Jack, half leaping from bis chair, and tenderly 
laying his hand on his arm. “ You may think it 
odd; but sugar, I can assure you, is a thing I don’t 
at aii care for. Do you know, my dear Mr. Gocdall, 
I have often had serious thoughts of leaving off 
sugar, owing to the slave-trade ?” 

“Why that, indeed : 

“Yes, sir; and probably I should have done it, 
had not so many excellent men, yourself among 
them, thought fit to continue the practiec, no doubt 
after the greatest reflection. However, what with 
these perhaps foolish doubts, and the indifference of 
my palate to sweets, sugar is a mere drug to me, Bir 





—a mere drug.” 

“Well, but - 

“Nay, dear sir, you will distress me if you say 
another word upon the matter—you will indeed ; see 
how I drink.” (And here Jack made as if he took 
a hasty gulp of his milkless and sugarless water.) 
* The bread, my dear sir—the bread is all I require; 
just that piece which you were going to take up. 
You remember how I used to stuff bread, and 
fill the book I was reading with crumbs? I dare 
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say the old Euripides is bulging out with them 
now,” 

© Well, sir—ah—em—ah—well, indeed, you're 
very good, and, I’m sure, very temperate; but, dear 
me—well, this luundress of mine—I must certainly 
get rid of her thieving—rheumatism, £ should say ; 
but butter! I vow FE do not ” 

“ Botrrer!” interrupted our hero, ia a tone of the 
ereatest scorn, “ Why I haven’t eaten dudter E don’t 
know when. Not a step, sir, not a step. And now 
let me tell you I must make haste, for I’ve got 
to lunch with my lawyer, and he ‘ll expect me to 
eat something; and in fact I’m so anxious, and 
fee! so hurried, that now I have eaten a good piece 
of my hunk, I must be off, my good sir—I must, 
indeed.” 

To say the truth, Jack’s hunk was a good three 
days old, if an hour; and so hard,* that even his 
hunger and fine teeth could not find it in the hearts 
of them to relish it with the cold slop; so he had 
made up his mind to seek the nearest coffee-house 





as fast as possible, and there have the heartiest and 
most luxurious breakfast that could make amends 


* People of regular, comfortable lives, breakfasts, and con- 
veniences, must be cautions how they take pictures like these 
for caricatures. The very letter of the adventure above 
described, with the exception of a few words, has actually 
happened. And so, with the same difference, has that of the 
Bheep and hackney-coach, narrated in the “ Disasters of Car- 
fington Blundell,” 
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for his disappointment. After reconciling the old 
gentleman, however, to his departure, he sat a little 
longer, out of deceney and respect, listening, with a 
benevolence equal to his appetite, to the perusal of a 
long passage in Cowley, which Goodall had been 
reading when he arrived, and the recitation of which 
was prolouged by the inflictor with admiring repeti- 
tions, and bland luxuriations of comment. 

“ What an excellent good fellow he is!” thought 
Jack; “and what a very unshaved face he has, and 
neglectful washerwoman !” 

At length he found it the more easy to get away, 
inasmuch as Goodall said he was himself in the habit 
of going out about that time to a coffee-house to 
Jook at the papers, before he went the round of his 
pupils; but he had to shave first, and would not 
detain Mr. Abbott, if he must go. 

Being once more out of doors, our hero rushes 
back like a tiger into Fleet Street, and plunges into 
the first coffee-house in sight. 

“Waiter!” 

“ Vessir,” 

“ Breakfast immediately. Tea, black and green, 
and all that.” 

“Yessir. Eggs and tvast, sir?” 

« By all means.” 

“ Yessir, Any ham, sir?” 

“ Just so, and instantly.” 

“ Yessir. Cold fowl, sir?” 

“Precisely ; and no delay.” 
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“ Yessir. Anchovy perhaps, sir?” 

“ By all—eh ?—no, I don’t eare for anchovy— 
but pray bring what you like; and above all, make 
haste, my good fellow—no delay—I ‘mm as hungry as 
the devil.” 

“ Vessir—ecoming directly, sir. (‘Good chap and 
great fool, said the waiter to himself.) Like the 
newspaper, sir?” 

“Thankye. Now for Heaven's sake 

“ Yessir — immediately, sir — everything ready, 


33 
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sir. 

“ Everything ready!” thought Jack. “Cheering 
sound! Beautiful place a coffee-house! Fine Eng- 
lish place—everything so snug and at hand—so 
comfortable—so easy-—have what you like, and 
without fuss. What a breakfast I shail eat! And 
the paper too—hum, hum (reading)—Horrid Mur- 
_ der—— Mysterious Affair— Express from Paris— 
Assassination—-intense. Bless me! what horrible 
things—how very comfortable. What toast [—— 
Waiter !” 

Waiter, from a distance. “ Yesstr—coming, sir.” 

In a few minutes everything is served up—the 
toast hot and rich—egges plump—ham huge, &e. 

“You've another slice of toast getting ready?” — 
said Jack. 

“ Yessir.” 

“ Let the third, if yon please, be thicker; and the 
fourth,” 

“Glorious moment!” inwardly ejaculated our 
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hero. He had doubled the paper conveniently, so 
as to read the “Express from Paris” in perfect 
eomfort; and before he poured out his tea, he was 
in the act of putting his hand to one of the inner 
pieces of toast, when—-awful visitation !— whom 
should he see passing the window, with the evident 
design of turning into the eoffee-house, but his too- 
carelessly and swiftly shaved friend Goodall. He 
was coming, of course, to read the papers. Yes, 
such was his horrible inconvenient practice, as Jack 
had too lately heard him say; and this, of all coffee- 
houses in the world, was the one he must needs go to, 

What was to be done? Jack Abbott, who was 
not at all a man of manceuvres, much less gifted 
with that sort of impndence which can risk hurting 
another's feelings, thought there was nothing left 
for him but to bolt; and accordingly, after hiding 
his face with the newspaper till Goodall had taken 
up another, he did so as if a bailiff was after him, 
brushing past the waiter who had brought it him, 
and who had just seen another person out. The 
waiter, to his astonishment, sees him plunge into 
another coffee-house over the way; then hastens 
back to see if anything be missing; and finding all 
safe, conciudes he must have run over to speak to 
some friend, perhaps upon some business suddenly 
called to mind, especially as he seemed “such a 
hasty gentleman.” 

Meanwhile, Jack, twice exasperated with hunger, 


but congratulating himeelf that he had neither been 
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seen by Goodail, nor tasted a breakfast unpaid for, 
has ordered precisely such another breakfast, and 
has got the same newspaper, and seated himself as 
nearly as possible in the very same sort of place. 

“ Now,” thought he, “I am beyond the reach of 
chance. No such ridiculous hazard as this can find 
me here. Goodall cannot read the papers in two 
coffee-houses. By Jove! was there ever a man 50 
hungry asl am? What a breakfast I shall eat!” 

Enter breakfast served up as before—-toast hot 
and rich—eggs plump—ham huge, &e. Homer 
himself, who was equally fond of a repetition and a 
good meal, would have liked to re-describe it. 
“Glorious moment!” Jack has got the middle bit 
of toast In his fingers, precisely as before, when 
happening to cast his eve at the door, he sees the 
waiter of the former coffee-house pop his head in, 
look him full in the face, and as suddenly withdraw 
it, Back goes the toast on the plate; up springs 
poor Abbott to the door, and hardly taking time to 
observe that his visitant is not in sight, rushes forth. 
for the second time, and makes out as fast as he 
ean for a third coffee-house. 

“Am I never to breakfast?” thought he. “ Nay, 
breakfast I will. People can’t go into three coffee- 
houses on purpose to go out again, But suppose 
the dog should have seen me! Not likely, or I 
should have seen him again. He may have gone 
and told the people; but I've hardly got out of the 
second coffee-house before I’ve found a third. 
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Bless this confounded Fleet Street.— Most con- 
venient place for diving in and out of coffee-houses! 
Dr. Johnson’s street-—‘ High tide of human exist- 
ence’—ready breakfasts. What a breakfast I will 
eat!” 

Jack Abbott, after some delay, owing to the 
fulness of the room, is seated as before— the waiter 
has yessir'd to their mutual content—the toast 
is done—-Homeric repetition—eggs plump, ham 
huge, &c. 

“ By Hercules, who was the greatest twist of 
antiquity, what a breakfast I wid, shall, must, and 
have now certainly got to eat! I could not have 
stood it any longer. Now, now, now, is the moment 
of moments,” 

Jack Abbott has put his hand to the toast. 

Unluckily, there were three pair of eyes which 
had been observing him all the while from over the 
curtain of the landlord's little parlour; to-wit, the 
waiter’s of the first tavern, the waiter’s of the second, 
and the landlord’s of the third. The two waiters 
had got in time to the door of tavern the second, to 
watch his entrance info tavern the third; and both 
communicating the singular fact to the landlord of 
the same, the latter regolved upon a certain mode of 
action, which was now to develope itself, 

“Well,” said the first waiter, “I’ve seen strange 
chaps in my time in coffee-houses; but this 
going about, ordering breakfasts which a man 
doesn’t eat, beats everything! and he hasn’t taken 
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a spoon or anything as I see. He doesn’t seem to 
be looking about him, you see; he reads the paper 
as quiet as an old gentleman.” 

“ Just for all the world as he did in our house,’ 
said the second waiter; “and he’s very pleasant and 
easy-like in his ways.” 

“Pleasant and casy!” cried the landlord, whose 
general scepticism was sharpened by gout and a late 
loss of spoons. “ Yes, yes; I’ve seen plenty of 
your pleasant and easy fellows—palavering rascala, 
who come, hail-fellow-well-met, with a bit of truth 
mayhap in their mouths, just to sweeten a parcel of 
lies and swindling. ‘T was only last Friday I lost a 
matter of fifty shillings’ worth of plate by such a 
chap; and I vowed I’d nab the next, Only let him 
eat one mouthful, just to give a right o’ search, and 
see how I'l] pounce on him.” 

Bat Jack didn’t eatone mouthful! No; noteven 
though he was uninterrupted, and really had now a 
fair field before him, and was in the very agonies of 
hunger. Jt so happened, that he had hardly taken 
up the piece of toast above mentioned, when with a 
voluntary (as it seemed) and strange look of mis- 
giving, he laid it down again ! 

“I’m blessed if he’s touched it, after all,” said 
waiter the first. “ Well, this beats everything! See 
how he looks about him! He’s feeling in his 
pockets though,” 

* Ah, look at that!” says the landlord. “He's a- 
precious rascal, depend on't, I shouldn’t wonder 
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if he whisk’d something out of the next box; but 
we'll nab him. Let us go to the door.” 

Mr. Abbott—Jack seems too light an appellation 
for one under his cireumstances—looked exceedingly 
distressed. He gazed at the toast with a manifest 
sigh; then glaneed cautiously around him; then 
again felt his pockets. At length, he positively 
showed symptoms of quitting his seat. It was clear 
he did not intend eating a bit of this breakfast, any 
more than of the two others. 

“TH be hanged if he ain’t going to bolt again,” 
said the waiter. 

“Nab him!” said the landlord, 

The unhappy, and, as he thought, secret Abbott 
makes a desperate movement to the door, and is 
received into the arms of this triple alliance. 

“Search his pockets!” cried the landlord. 

“Three breakfasts, and ne’er a one of ’em eaten!” 
eried first waiter. 

“ Breakfasts afore he collects his spoons,” cried 
secon, 

Our hero’s pockets were searched almost before 
he was aware; and nothing found but a book in an 
unknown language, and a pocket handkerchief. 
He encouraged the search, however, as soon as his 
astonishment allowed him to be sensible of it, with 
an air of bewildered resignation. 

* He’s a Frenchman,” said first waiter. 

“He hasn't a penny in his pockets,” said 
second. 
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“ What a villain!” said the landlord. 

“ You’re under a mistake-—you are, upon my 
soul!” cried poor Jack. “TI grant it’s odd; 
but e 

“ Bother and stuff!” said the landlord; “ where 
did you put my spoons last Friday ?” 

“ Spoons!” echoed Jack; “why I haven't eaten 
even 2 bit of your breakfast.” 

By this time all the people in the coffee-room 
had crowded into the passage, and a plentiful mob 
was gathering at the door. 

“ Here’s a chap has had three breakfasts this 
morning,” exclaimed the landlord, “ and eat ne'er a 
one !” 

“ Three breakfasts!” eried a broad, dry-looking 
ceitleman in spectacles, with a deposition-taking 
sort of face; “how could he possibly do that? and 
why did you serve him?” 

* Three breakfasts in three different houses, I tell 
you,” said the landlord; “he’s been to my house; 
and to ¢izs man’s house; and to ¢#izs man’s; and 
we've searched him, and he hasn't a penny in his 
pocket.” 

“That's it,” exelaamed Jack, who had, in vain, 
tried to be heard; “that’s the very reason.” 

“ What's the very reason?” said the gentleman 
in spectacles. 

“ Why, I was shock’d to find, just now, that I 
had left my purse at home, in the hurry of coming 
out, and ——” 
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“ Oh! oh!” cried the laughing audience; “ here’s 
the policeman: he'll settle him.” 

“ Bat how does that explain the two other break- 
fasts?” returned the gentleman, 

“ Not at all,” said Jack. 

“ Tmpudent rascal!” said the landlord. Here the 
policeman is receiving a bye explanation, while Jack 
is raising his voice to proceed. 

“ T mean,” said he, “ that that doesn’t explain it; 
but I ean explain it.” 

“ Well, how, my fine fellow?” said the gentle- 
man, hushing the angry landlord, who had, mean- 
while, given our hero in charge. 

“* Don’t lay hands on me, any of you,” cried our 
hero; “ I’ll go quietly anywhere, if you let me 
alone; but first let me explain.” 

“ Hear him, hear him!” cried the spectators ; 
“and watch your pockets.” 

Here Jack, reasonably thinking that nothing 
would help him out if the truth did not, but not 
aware that the truth does not always have its just 
effect, especially when of an extraordinary descrip- 
tion, gave a rapid, but reverent statement of the 
character of his friend m the neighbourhood, whose 
breakfast had been so mefficient: then an account 
{all which excited laughter aud derision) of his 
going into the first coffce-house, and seeing his 
friend come in, (which, nevertheless, had a great 
effect on the first waiter, who knew the old gentle- 
man,) and so on of his subsequent proceedings; a 
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development which succeeded in pacifying both the 
waiters, who had, in fact, lost nothing; sc, coming 
to an understanding with one another, they slipped 
away, much to the anger and astonishment of the 
landlord. This personage, whose whole man, since 
he left off their active life, had become affected 
with drams and tit-bits, and whose irritability was 
aggravated by the late loss of his spoons, persisted 
in giving poor unbreakfasted Jack in charge, es- 
pecially when he found that he would not send for a 
character to the friend he had been speaking of, and 
that he bad no other in town but a lawyer, who 
lived at the end of it. And so off goes our hero to 
the police-office. 

“You, perhaps, any more than my irritable 
friend here, don’t know the sort of hterary old 
gentlemau I have been speaking of,” said Jack to 
the policeman, as they were moving along. 

“Can't say I do, sir,” said the policeman, a 
highly respectable individual of his class, clean as a 
pink, and dull as a pike-staff, 

“ No, nor no one else;” said the landlord, 
“ Who’s a man as can’t be sent for? He’s neither 
here nor there.” 

“ That’s true enough,’ observed Jack; “he’s in 
Rome or Greece by this time, at some pupil's 
house; but, wherever he is, I can’t send to him. 
With what face vould I do it, even if possible, in 
the midst of all this fuss about a breakfast?” 

* Fuss about white broth, you mean?” said the 
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landlord; “my Friday spoons are prettily melted 
by this time; but Mr. Kingsley will fetch all that 
out.” 

“Then he will be an alchemist, cunninger than 
Raymond Lully,” said our hero. “ But what is 
your charge, pray, after all?” 

“ False pretences, sir,” said the policeman. 

“ False pretences !” 
 * Yes, sir. You comes, you see, into the gentle- 
man’s house under the pretence of eating breakfast, 
and has none; and that’s false pretences.” 

“ That is, supposing I intended them to be false.” 

“Yes, sir. In course I don't mean to say as—I 
only says what the gentleman says.—Every man by 
law is held innocent till he’s found guilty.” 

“ You are a very civil, reasonable man,” said our 
warm-hearted hero, grateful at this unlooked for 
admittance of something possible in his favour; “I 
respect you. E have no money, nor even a spoon to 
beg your acceptance of; but pray take this book. 
It’s of no use to me; I’ve another copy.” 

“ Mayn’t take anything in the execution of my 
office,” said the man, giving a glance at the land- 
lord, as if he might have done otherwise, had he 
been out of the way; “thank’e all the same, sir ; 
but ain’t allowed to have no fergiwarsation,” 

“ Yet your duties are but scantily paid, I believe,” 
said Jack. “ However, you’ve a capital breakfast, 
no doubt, before you set out?” 

Not by the reg’lations, sir,” said the policeman. 
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“ But you have by seven or eight o'clock?” said 
Jack, smiling at his joke. 

“Oh, yes, tight enough, as to that,” answered 
the policeman, smiling; for the subject of eating 
rouses the wits of everybody. 

“ Hot toast, eggs, and all that, I suppose,’ 
Jack, heaving a sigh betwixt mirth and calamity. 

“Can't say I take eggs,” returned the other; 
“but I takes a bit o’ cold meat, and a good lot o’ 
bread and butter.” And here he looked radiant 
with the reminiscence. 

* Lots of bread and butter,” thought Jack ; “ what 
bliss! I li have bread and butter when I breakfast, 
not toast—it’s more hearty—and, besides, you get it 
sooner: bread is sooner spread than toasted—thick, 
thick--I hear the knife plastering the edge of the 
erust before iteuts. Agony of expectation! When 
shall I breakfast?” 

“The office!” cried the landlord, hurrying for- 
ward ; and in two minutes, our hero found himself 
in a crowded room, in which presided the all-know- 
ing and all-settling Mr. Kingsley. This gentleman, 
who died not long after policemen came up, was the 
last lingering magistrate of the old school, He was 
a shortish stout man, in powder, with a huge vinous 
face, a hasty expression of countenance, Roman nose, 
and large lively black eyes; and he always kept his 
hat on, partly for the most dignified reason in the 
world, because he represented the sovereign magis- 
tracy, and partly for the most undignified ; to-wit, a 
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said 
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cold in the head; for to this visitation he had a per- 
petual tendency, owing to the wine he took over- 
night, and the draughts of air which beset him every 
morning in the police office. Irritability was his 
weak side, like the landlord’s; but then, agreeably 
to the inconsistency in that ease made and provided, 
he was very intolerant of the weakness in others. 
Toe sum up his character, he was very Joyal to his 
king ; had a great reverence for all the by-gone 
statesmen of his youth, especially such as were 
orators and lords; indced, had no little tendency to 
suppose all rich men respectable, and to let them 
escape too easily if brought before him; but was 
severe in proportion with what are ealled ‘ decent’ 
men and tradesmen, and very kind to the poor: and 
if he loved anything better than his dignity, it was 
a good bottle of port, and an ode of Horace. He 
had not the wit of a Fielding or Dubois; but he 
had a spice of their scholarship ; and while taking 
his wine, would mbble you the beginnings of half 
the odes of his favourite poet, as other men do 2 
eake or biscuit. 

To our hero’s dismay, a considerable delay took 
place before the landlord’s charge could be heard. 
Time flew, hunger pressed, breakfast drew farther 
off, and the son of the jovial prebendary learned what 
it was to feel the pangs of the want of a penny, for 

he could not buy even a roll. “Immortal Gold- 
smith!” thought he; “ poor Savage! amazing Chat- 
terton! pathetic Otway! fine, old, lay-bishop Johnson! 
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venerable, surly man! is it possible that you ever 
felt this! felt it to-morrow too; and next day; and 
next! Dll does it become me then, Jack Abbott, to 
be impatient; and yet, O table-cloth! O thick 
slices! O tea! when shadi I breakfast 7” 

The case at length was brought on, and the testi- 
mony of the absent witnesses admitted by our hero 
with a nonchalanee which disgusted the magistrate, 
and began to rouse his bile. What irritated him 
the more was, that he saw there would be no proving 
anything, unless the crimimal (whom for the very 
innocence of his looks le tock for an no pudent 
offender) should somehow or other commit himself; 
which he thought not very likely. In fact, as 
uothing had been eaten, and nothing found on the 
person, there was no real charge; and Mr. Kings- 
ley had a very particular secret reason, as we shal} 
see presently, why he could not help feeling that 
there was one point strongly mm the defendant’s 
favour. But this only served to irritate him the 
more. 

“Well now, you sir -—— Mr. What'syourname,’ 
quoth he, in a huffing manner, and staring from 
under his hat; “what is your wonderful explanation 
of this very extraordinary habit of taking three 
breakfasts : eh, sir? You seem mighty cool upon it.” 

“Sir,” answered our hero, whose good nature 
gifted him with a certain kind of address, “it is out 
of no disrespect to yourself that I am cool. You 
may well be surprised at the circumstances under 
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which I find myself; but in addressing a gentleman 
and a man of understanding, and giving him a 
plain statement of the facts, I have no doubt he will 
discover a veracity in it which escapes eyes less 
discerning.” 

Here the landlord, who instinctively saw the 
effect which this exordium would have upon Kings- 
ley, could not help muttering the word “ palaver,” 
loud enough to be heard, 

“Silence!” exclaimed the magistrate, “ Keep 
your vulgar words to yourself, sir. And hark’e, 
sir, take your-hat off, sir! How dare you come 
into this office with your hat on ?” 

“Sir, I have a very bad cold, and I thought that 
in a public office——” 

“Sir,” returned Kingsley, who was doubly of- 
fended at this exeuse about the eold, “ think us none 
of your thoughts, sir. Public office! Public- 
house, I suppose you mean, Nobody wears his hat 
in this office but myself; and I only do it as the 
representative of a greater power. Hat, indeed ! 
T suppose some day or other we shall all have the 
privilege of my Lord Kinsale, and wear our hats in 
the royal presence.” 

Jack gave his account of the whole matter, which, 
from a certain ignorance it exhibited of the ways of 
the town, did appear a little romantic to his inter- 
rogator; but the latter, besides knowing our hero's 
lawyer, was not unacquainted with the character of 
Goodall, “ who,” said he, “is known to everybody.” 
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“ Probably, sir;” observed the landlord, “but 
for that reason may not this person have heard of 
him, and so pretend to be his acquaintance? He 
ealls himself Abbott, but that is not the name in 
the French book he’s got about hin.” 

“ Let me see the book,” cried Kingsley. “ French 
book! It is a Latin book, and a very good book 
too, and an Elzevir. ‘£ Hbris Caroli Gibson, 1743.’ 
—A pretty age for the person before us truly—a 
yery hale, hearty, young gentleman, some ninety 
years old, or thereabouts, (Here a laugh all over 
the offiec; which, together with the sight of the 
Horaee, put Kingsley into the greatest good- 
Jumour.) You are thinking, I guess, Mr.—a— 
Albott, of the ‘ Od! profanum vuigus, T take it; and 
wishing you could add, ‘ e¢ arceo’*” 

“Why, to tell the truth,” answered Jack, “I 
cannot deny a wish to that effect; but my main 
thought, for these five hours past, has been rather 
of the ‘ Nunxe est bibendum’+—only substituting tea- 
eups for goblets.” 

“Very good, sir, very good; and doubtless you 
admire the ‘ Fersicos odi; and the ‘ Quid dedi- 
eatum, and that beautiful ode, the ‘ Vides ut 
alta ?? +” 

“TIT do, indeed,” said Jack; “and I trust that one 


* I hate the profane vulgar,—and drive them away. 
} Now for drinking. 
{ Various beginnings of other Odea. 
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of your favourites, like mine, is the ‘ Integer vite 


scelerisque purus ?'”’ 


** Non eget Maurt jaculis neque arcu’ 


(added Kingsley, unable to avoid going on with the 
quotation) 


** Veo venenatis gravidd sagitts, 
Pusee, pharetri,’ 


There ’s something very charming in that ‘ Fusce, 
pharetré’—so short and pithy, and elegant; and 
then the pleasant, social familiarity of Fusce.” 

“Just so,” said Jack; “ you hit the true relish of 
it to a nieety 1” 

“ Fussy fair-eater!” muttered the landlord. “ A 
great deal morc fuss than fair eating, My time’s 
lost---that’s certain.” 

Kingsley could not resist a few more returns to 
his favourite pages ; but suddenly recollecting him- 
self, he looked grand and a little turbulent, and 
said— 

“Well, Mr.—a-—Landlord— What’syourname,— 
what’s the charge here, after all? for, on my con- 
science, I cannot see any; and, for my part, I 
thoroughly believe the gentleman; and I'l give 
you another reason for it, besides knowing this Mr. 
Goodall, It may not be thought very dignified in 
me to own it, but dignity must give way to justice 
— Fiat justitia, ruat eelum’—and to say the truth 
J, I myself, Mr. Landlord—whatever you may think 
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of the confession—came from home this morning 
without remembering my purse.” 

In short, the upshot was, that the worthy magis- 
trate, seeing Bidds’s impatience at this confession, 
and warming the more towards his Horatian friend, 
not only proceeded to throw the greatest ridicule on 
the charge, but gave Jack a note to the nearest 
tavern-keeper, desirmg him to furnish the gentle- 
man with a breakfast at his expense, and stating the 
reason why. He then proclained aloud, as he was 
directing it, what he had donc; aud added, that he 
should be very happy to see so intelligent and very 
innocent a young gentleman, whenever he chose to 
call upou hin. 

With abundance of acknowledgments, and in 
raptures at the now certain approach of the bread 
and butter, Jack made his way out of the office, 
and proceeded for the tavern. 

“ At last 1 have thee!” cried he, internally, “ O, 
most fugacious of meals—what a repust E will make 
of it! What a breakfast I shail have? Never will 
a breakfast have been so intensified.” 

Jack Abbott, with the note im his hand, arrived 
at the tavern, went up the steps, hurried through 
the passage. Every inch of the way was full of 
hope and bliss. He sees the bar in an angle 
round the corner, and is hastening into it with 
the magical document, when lo! whom should 
his eyes light on but the plaintiff, Bidds himself, 
detailing his version of the story to the new land- 
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lord, and evidently poisoning his mind with every 
syllable. 

Our modest, albeit not timid, hero, raging with 
hunger as he was, could not stand this. A man of 
more confident face might not unreasonably have pre- 
sented his note, and stood the brunt of the uncom- 
fortableness ; but Jack Abbott, with all his apparent 
thoughtlessness, had one of those natures which feel 
for the improprieties of others, even when they 
themselves have no sense of them; and he had not 
the heart to outface the vindictiveness of Bidds. 
To say the truth, Bids, who was a dull fellow, had 
some rcason to be suspicious; and Jack felt this too, 
and retreating accordingly, made haste to take the 
long step to his lawyer's. 

“ Now the lawyer,” quoth he, soliloquizing, “I 
have never seen; but he was an intimate friend of 
my father’s; so intimate, that I can surely take 2 
household liberty with him, and fairly accept his 
breakfast, if he offers it, as of course he will; and I 
shall plainly tell him that I prefer breakfast to 
lunch; in short, that I have made up my mind to 
have it, even if I wait till dinner-time, or tea-time ; 
and he’li laugh, and we shall be jolly, and so I shall 
get my breakfast at last. Exquisite moment! What 
a breakfast I shail have!” 

The lawyer, Mr. Pallinson, occupied a good large 
house, with the marks of plenty on it. Jack hailed 
the sight of the fire blazing in the kitchen. * Deli- 
cious spot!” thought he; “kettle, pantry, and all 
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that—-comfortable maid-servant too; hope she has 
milk left, and will cut the bread and butter, A 
home too—good family house. Sure of being com- 
fortable there. Taverns not exactly what I took ’em 
for—not hospitable—not fiductal—don’t trust; don’t 
know an honest man when they see him.——What 
slices !”" 

But a little baulk presented itself. Jack unfor- 
tunately rang at the office-bell instead of the house, . 
and found himself among a parcel of clerks. Mr. 
Pallinson was out— uot expected at home til 
evening—had gone to Westminster on special busi- 
ness—and at such times always dined at the Mendip 
coffee-house. Jack, in desperation, fairly stated his 
cuse, No result but “Strange, indeed, sir,” from 
one ¢f the clerks, and a general look-up from their 
desks on the part of the others. Not a syllable of 
“ Won't you stop, sir?” or, “ The servant can easily 
give you breakfast;” or any of those fond succe- 
daneums for the master’s presence, which our hero’s 
simplicity had fancied. Furthermore, no Mrs. Pal- 
lhnson existed, to whom he might have applied ; and 
he had not the face to ask for any minor goddess of 
the household. Blushing, and stammering a “ Good- 
morning,” he again found himself in the wide world 
of pavement and houses, He had got, however, his 
lawyer’s direction at the coffee-house, and thither 
accordingly he betook himself, retracing great part 
of his melancholy steps, 

Had our hero, instead of having passed his time 
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at college and in the country, been at all used to 
living in London, he would have set himself down 
comfortably at once in this or any other coffee- 
house, ordered what he pleased, and despatched a 
messenger in the mean while to anybody he wanted. 
But under all the circumstances, he was resolved, 
for fear of encountering further disappointment, 
to endure whatsoever pangs remained to him 
for the rest of the time, and wait till he saw his 
solicitor come in te dinner. In vain the waiters 
gave him all encouragement—“ Knew Mr. Pallin- 
son well”—“ A most excellent gentleman”—had 
“recommended many gentlemen to their house.”— 
“Would you like anything, sir, before he comes?” 
—* Like to look at the paper?’ and the paper was 
jaid, huge and crisp, before him. 

“ Ah!” thought Jack with a sigh, “I know that 
sound—no, I'll certainly wait. Five o'clock isn’t 
far off, and then I’m certain. What a breakfast I 
shall now have, when it does come. I'li wait, if I 
die first, s0 as to have if in perfect comfort.” 

At length five o'clock strikes, and almost at the 
same moment enters Mr. Pallinson. He was a 
brisk, good-humoured man, who had the happy art 
of throwing off business with the occasion for it; 
and he acknowledged our hero's claims at once, in 
a jovial voice, “from his likeness to his excellent 
friend, the prebendary.” 

“Don’t say a word more, my dear sir—not a 
word; your eyes and face tell all. Here, John, 
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plates for two. You'll dine of course with your 
father’s old friend? or would you like a private 
room ?” 

Jack’s heart felt itself at home at once with this 
cordiality. He said he was very thankful for the 
offer of the private room, especially for a reason 
which he would explain presently, Having entered 
it, he opened into the history of his morning; and 
by Jaughing himself, warranted Pailinson in the 
bursts of laughter which he would have had the 
greatest difficulty to restrain. But the good and 
merry lawyer, who understood both a joke and a 
comfort to the depth, entered heartily into Jack’s 
whim of still having his breakfast, and it was 
accordingly brought up—-not, however, without a 
guarded explanation on the part of the Westminster- 
hall man, who had a professional dislike to seeing 
anybody commitied in the eyes of the ignorant; so 
he told the waiter, that “his friend here had got up 
so late, and kept such fashionable hours, he must 
needs breakfast while himself was dining.” The 
waiter bowed with great respect; “and so,” says the 
shrewd attorney, “no harm’s done; and now, my 
dear Mr, Abbott, peg away.” 

Jack needed not this injunction to lay his hand 
upon the prey. The bread and butter was now 
actually before him; not so thick, indeed, as he had 
pictured to himself; but there it was, real, mght- 
earnest bread and butter; and since the waiter had 
turned his back, three slices could be rolled into 
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one, and half of the coy aggregation clapped into 
the mouth at once. The lump was accordingly 
made, the fingers whisked it up, and the mouth was 
ready opened to swallow, when the waiter again 
throws open the door— 

“ Mr. Goodall, sir.” 

“ Breakfast is abolished with me,” thought Jack ; 
“there ’s no such thing. Ienceforward I shall not 
attempt it.” 

The prebendary, the lawyer, and Goodall were 
all well known to each other; but this is not what 
had brought him hither. The waiter at his coffee- 
house, where he went to read the papers, and where 
Jack had had his first mischanee, had returned home 
before the old gentleman had finished his morning’s 
journal, and told him what, to his dusty apprehen- 
sion, appeared the most confuscd and unaccountable 
story in the world, of Mr. Abbott having ordered 
three breakfasts and been taken to jail. In his 
benevolent uneasiness, he could hardly get through 
his day’s work, which unfortunately called him so 
far as Hackney; but as soon as it was over, he 
hastened in a coach to Pallinson’s, and coming 
there just after Jack had gone, had followed him, in 
less uneasiness of mind, to the tavern. 

“Well, sir—eh, sir?—why, my dear Mr, Abbott 
—John—James I should say—why, what a dance 
you have led me to find you out! and very glad I 
am, I’m sure, sir, to find you so comfortably situated, 
with our good friend here, after the story which 
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that foolish, half-witted fellow, William, told me at 
the coffee-house. Well, sir-—eh—and now—I beg 
pardon—but pray what is it, and can I do anything 
for you? I suppose not—eh—ah? for here’s our 
excellent friend, Mr. Pallinson—he does everything 
of that sort—bailiff and house—yes, sir, and no 
doubt it’s all right—only, if I am wanted, you ‘ll say 
so; and so, sir—eh—ah—well—but don’t let me 
interrupt your fea, I beg.” 

“ Luckiest of innocent fancies !” thought our hero, 
relieved from a load of misgiving. “ He thinks I’m 
at fea lf” 

Jack plunged again at the bread and butter, and 
at last actually realised it in his mouth. IIis eala- 
mities were over! He was in the act of break- 
fasting ! 

“ T’m afraid, too,” said Goodall,—* eh, my dear 
sir ?—that the very sparing breakfast you took at 
my chambers—eh—ah—my, my dear Mr. John— 
must have contributed not a little to—to—yes, sir. 
Well, but pray now what was the trouble you had, 
of which that foolish fellow told me such flams? 
I’m afraid—yes, indeed—I’ve had great fears some- 
times that he ventures to tell me stories—things 
untrue, sir.” 

“God bless him and you, both of you,” thought 
Abbott. “You’re a delicious fellow.—Why, my 
dear, good sir,” continued he, always eating, and at 
the same time racking his braine for an inven- 
tion,—“I beg your pardon—I’m eating a little tco 
fast ——.” 
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Here he made signs of uneasiness in the throat. 

“ The fact is,” said Pallinson, coming to the res- 
eue, (for he knew that the whole business would fade 
from Goodall’s mind next day, or be remembered 
so dimly that the waiter would hear no more of it,) 
“the fact is, Mr. Abbott met me in Temple Lane, 
where I had been summoned on business so early, 
that I had not breakfasted; and he said he would 
order breakfast for me at your coftee-house; and I 
not coming, he came out to look for me, and found 
me discussing a matter at another tavern-door, with 
a policeman, who had been sent for to take up a 
swindler; and hence, my good sir, all this stuff 
about the jail and the two breakfasts, for there were 
only two; but you know how stories accumulate.” 

“Very deplorably, indeed, sir,” said Goodall; “it 
always was so, and—eh—ah-—yes, sir—I fear always 
will be.” 

“TI bee pardon,” interrupted Jack; “but may IJ 
trouble you for that loaf? These slices are very 
thin, and I’m so ravenously hungry, that " 

“Glorious moment!” The inward ejaculation 
was at last a true one. The sturdy slices beauti- 
fully made their appearance from under the sharp, 
robust-going, and butter-plastering knife of Jack 
Abbott. Even the hot toast was called for--Good- 
all having “ vowed” he’d take his tea also, since 
they were allthree met. The eggs were also con- 
trived, and plump went the spoon upon their tops 
in the egg-cup. The huge ham furthermore was 
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not wanting. And then the well-filled and thrice- 
filled breakfast-cup ;—excellent was its strong and 
well-milked tea, between black and green, “with 
an eye of tawny in it;” something with a body, 
although most liquidly refreshing. Jack doubled 
his thick slices; he took huge bites; he swilled his 
tea, as he had sworn in thought he would; and he 
had the eggs on one side of him, and the ham on the 
other, and his friends before him, and was as happy 
as a@ prince escaped into a foreign Jand (for no prince 
In possession knows such moments as these); and 
when he had at length finished, talking and laugh- 
ing all the while, or hearing talk and laugh, he 
pushed the breakfast-cup aside, and said to himself, 

“T’ve wap ir7!—breEakrastT hath been mine!—~ 
And now, my dear Mr. Palliason, 1°]i take a glass 
of your port.” 
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ON SEEING A PIGEON MAKE LOVE. 





Ut albulus columbns, aut Adoneua ? 
CaTuLus. 
. Which is he? Pigeon, or Adonis ? 





French tniermizture of prose and verse.—Courtship of Pigeons. 
—A word tn pity for rakes.—Story of one baffled. —-Instine- 
tive sameness of the conduct of the lower animals questioned. 
—Pope'¢ opinion respecting instinct and reason.— Human 
Improvabihty.—Fitness of some of the lower animals for 
going to heaven not tess conceivable than thai of some others. 
—— Doves at Matano.— Ovid's Bird-Elystum. 


Tue French have a lazy way, in some of their com- 
positions, of writmg prose and yerse alternately. 
The author, whenever it is convenient for him to be 
inspired, begins dancing away in rhyme. The fit 
over, he goes on as before, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. We have essays in prose and verse by 
Cowley (a delightful book) in which €he same piece 
contains both; but with one exception, they are 
rather poems with long prefaces. 
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If ever this practice is allowable, it is to a peri- 
odical writer in love with poetry. He is obliged to 
write prose; he is tormented with the desire of vent- 
ing himself in rhyme; he rhymes, and has not 
leisure to go on. Behold us, as a Frenchman 
would say, with our rhyme and our reason ! 

The following verses were suggested by a sight of 
a pigeon making love. The scene took place ina 
large sitting-room, where a beau might have fol- 
lowed a lady up aad down with as bustling a selici- 
tation: he could not have done it with more. The 
birds had heen brought there for sale; but they knew 
no more of this than two lovers whom destiny has 
designs upon. The gentleman was as much at his 
ease as if he had been a Bond-street lounger pur- 
suing his fair in a solitary street. We must add, as 
an exeuse for the alruptness of the exordium, that 
the house belonged to a poet of our acquaintance, 
who was in the room at the same time.* 


Ts not the picture strangely like? 
Doesn't the very bowing strike ? 
Can any art of love in fashion 
Express a more prevailing passion ? 
That air—that sticking to her side-— 
That deference, ill concealing pride,— 
That seeming consciousness of coat, 
And repetition of one note,— 


* Lord Byron. The house was the Casa Saluzai, at Al 
near Genoa, 
¥YOL, I, nt 
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Ducking and tossing back his head, 
As if at every bow he said, 
* Madam, by Heaven,”—or “ Strike me dead.” 


And then the lady! look at her: 
What bridling sense of character ! 
How she declines, and seems to Zo, 
Yet stitl endures him to and ira; 
Carrying her plumes and pretty clothings, 
Blushing stare, and matter'd nothings, 
Body plump, and airy feet, 
Like any charmer in a street. 


Give him a hat beneath his wing, 
And is not he the very thing? 
Give her a parasol or plaything, 
And is not she the very she-thing ? 


Our companion, who had ran the reund of the great 
world, seemed to be rather mortified than otherwise 
at this spectacle. It was certainly calculated, at 
first blush, to damp the pride of the cireles: but 
upon reflection, it seemed to afford a considerable 
lift to beaux and belles in ordinary. It seemed 
to show how much of instinet, and of the common 
unreflecting course of things, there is even in the 
gallantries of those who flatter themselves that they 
are vicious. Nobody expects wisdom in these per- 
sous; and if they can be found to be less guilty than 
is supposed, the gain is much: for, as to letting the 
dignity of human nature depend upon theirs, on the 
one hand, or expecting to bring about any change 
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in their conduct by lecturing them on their faults, on 
the other, it is a speculation equally hopeless. 

Ifa man of pleasure “about town” is swayed by 
anything, it is by a fear of becoming ridiculous. If 
he must continue in his old courses, it is pleasant to 
know him for what he is, and that pigeons are not 
confined to the gaming-table. 

We followed once x young man of fashion in and 
out a variety of streets at the west end of the town, 
through which he was haunting a poor blushing 
damsel, who appeared to be at onee distressed by 
him and endangered. We thought she seemed to be 
wishing for something to turn the scale in favour of 
her self-denial ; and we resolved to furnish it. Could 
the consequences of his success have rested entirely 
with himself, we saw enough of the pigeon in him not 
to have been so ill-bred as to “spoil sport;” but 
considering, as times go, that what is sport to the 
gentleman in these cases is very often death to the lady, 
we found ourselves compelled to be rude and con- 
scientious. In vain he looked round every now and 
then, putting on his best astonishment, and cursing, 
no doubt, “the indelicacy of the fellow.” There we 
were, low and insolent,—sticking to his skirts, won- 
dering whether he would think us of importance 
enough for a challenge, and by what bon-mot or 
other ingenious bafiling of his resentment, we should 
contrive at once to save our life and the lady. At 
length, he turns abruptly across the street, and we fol- 
lowed the poor girl, till she was at a safe distance, 
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We caught but one other glimpse of her face, which 
was as red as scarlet. We fancied, when all was safe, 
that some anger against her deliverer might mingle 
with her blushes, and were obliged to encourage 
ourselves against a sort of shame for our interference. 
We wished we could have spoken to her ; but this was 
impossible; nay, ¢onsidering the mutual tenderness 
of our virtue at that instant, might have been dan- 
gerous, So we made our retreat in the same manner 
as our gentleman ; and have thought of her face with 
kindness ever since. 

To return to our pigeons :—the description given 
in the verses 1s true to the letter, The reader must 
not think it a poetical exaggeration. If he has ever 
witnessed an exhibition of the kind, he has no con- 
ception of the high human hand with which these 
pigeons carry it. The poets indeed, time out of 
mind, have taken amatory illustrations from them; 
but the literal courtship surpasses them all. One 
sight of a pigeon paying his addresses would be 
sufficient to unsettle in our minds all those proud 
conclusions which we draw respecting the difference 
between reason and instinct. If this is mere instinct 
as distinguished from reason, if a bird follows 
another bird up and down by a simple mechanical 
impulse, giving himself all the airs and graces ima- 
ginable, exciting as many in his mistress, and uttering 
every moment articulate sounds which we are no 
more bound to suppose deficient in meaning than a 
pigeon would be warranted in supposing the same 
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of our own speech, then reason itself may be no 
more than a mechanical impulse. It has nothing 
better to show for it. Our mechanism may possess 
a greater variety of movements, and be more 
adapted to a variety of circumstances; but if there 
ig not variety here, and an adaptation to circum- 
stances, we know not where there is. If it be an- 
swered, that pigeons would never make love in any 
other manner, under any circumstances, we do not 
know that. Have people observed them sufficiently 
to know that they always make Jove equally well? If 
they have varied at any time, they may vary again. 
Our own modes of courtship are undoubtedly very 
numerous; and some of them are as different from 
others, as the courtship of the pigeon itself from that 
of the hog. Dut though we are observers of our- 
selves, have we yet observed other animals sufficiently 
to pronounce upon the limits of their capacity? We 
are apt to suppose that all sheep and oxen resemble 
one another in the face. The slightest observation 
convinces us that their countenances are as various 
as those of men. How are we to know that the 
shades and modifications of their character and con- 
duct are not as various? A well-drilled nation 
would hardly look more various in the eyes of a bee, 
than a swarm of bees does in our own. The minuter 
differences in our conduct would escape them for 
want of the habit of observing us, and because they 
own are of another sort. How are we to say that 
we do not judge them as ill? Every fresh specwla- 
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tion into the habits and manners of that singular 
little people, produces new and extraordinary dis- 
eoveries. The bees in Buffon's time were m the 
habit, when they built their hives, of providing for a 
certain departure from the more obvious rules of 
architecture, which at a particular part of the econ- 
struction became necessary. Buffon ingeniously 
argued, that because they always practised this 
secret geometry, and never did otherwise, their 
apparent departure itself was but another piece of 
instinct; and he concluded that they always had 
done so, and always would. Possibly they will; 
but the eonelusion is not made out by his argument. 
A being who knows how to build better than we 
do, might as well assert, that because we have not 
arrived at certain parts of his knowledge, we never 
shall. Observe the vast time which it takes us, with 
all our boasted reason, to attain to improvements in 
our own arts and sciences : think how little we know 
after all; what little certainty we have respecting 
periods which are but as yesterday, compared with 
the mighty lapse of time ; and judge how much right 
we have to say, This we never did—This we shall 
never be able to do. 

We have read of some beavers, that when they were 
put into a situation very different from their ordi- 
nary one, and incited to build a house, they set 
about their work in a style as ingeniously adapted 
as possible to their new circumstances. Buffon 
might say, they had been in this situation before; 
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he might also argue that they were provided with 
an instinct against the emergeney. One argument 
appears to me as good as the other. But under 
the circumstances, he might tell us, that they would 
probably act with stupidity. And what is done 
by many human beings? [s our reason as good 
for us all on one occasion as another? The in- 
dividuals of the same race of animals are not all 
equally clever, any more than ourselves, The 
more they come under our inspection (as in the 
ease of dogs), the more varieties we discern in 
their characters and understandings. The most. 
philosophical thing hitherto said on this subject 
appears to be that of Pope. 

“*T shall be very glad,” said Spence, “ to see Dr, 
Hales, and always love to see him, he is so worthy 
and gooda man.” Pops. “ Yes, he is a very good 
man; only I’m sorry he has his hands so much 
imbrued in blood.” Spence. “ What! he cuts up 
rats?’”’ Pops. “ Ay, and dogs too! (With what 
emphasis and concern, says the relater, he spoke 
it.) Indeed, he commits most of these barbarities 
with the thought of being of use to man; but how 
do we know that we have a right to kill creatures 
that we are so little above as dogs, for our curiosity, 
or even for some use to us?” Spence. “I used 
to carry it too far: I thought they had reason as 
well as we.” Pops. “So they have, to be sure, 
All our disputes about that are only disputes about 
words, Man has reason enough only to know what 
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is necessary for him to know, and dogs have just 
that too.” Spence. “ But then they have souls 
too, as imperishable in their nature as ours?’ Pops. 
* And what harm would that be to us.” 

All this passage is admirable, and helps to make 
us love, as we ought to do, a man who has con- 
tributed so much to the entertainment of the world. 

That dogs, like men, have “‘ reason enough only 
to know what is nceessary for them to know,” is, 
of course, no argument against their acting in a 
new manner under novel circumstances. It is the 
same with us. Necessities alter with circumstances. 
There is a well-anthenticated story of a dog, who, 
having been ill-treated by a larger one, went and 
brought a stil larger dog to avenge his cause, and 
see justice done him. When does a human ne- 
cessity reason better than this? The greatest dis- 
tinction between men and other animals appears to 
consist in this, that the former make a point of 
cultivating their reason; and yet it is impossible to 
say that nothing of the kind has ever been done by 
the latter. Birds and beasts in general do not take 
the trouble of going out of their ordinary course ; 
but is the ambition of the common run of human 
beings any greater? Have not peasants and me- 
chanies, and even those who flourish and grow 
learned under establishments, an equal tendency to 
deprecate the necessity of innovation? A farmer 
would go on with his old plough, a weaver with his 
old loom, and a placeman with his old opinions, 
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to all eternity, if it were not for the restlessness of 
individuals ; and these are foreed to battle their way 
against 2 thousand prejudices, even to do the 
greatest good. An established critic has not always 
a night to triumph over the learned pig. 

We have heen told by some, that the “swinish 
multitude” are better without books. Now the 
utmost which the holders of this opinion can say 
for the superior reason of their species, is, that pigs 
dispense already with a knowledge which is unfit 
for man. They tell us, nevertheless (and we receive 
the text with reverence), that a day shall come 
when “the lion will le down with the lamb ;” and 
yet they will laugh in your face, if you suspect that 
beasts may be improveable creatures, or cven that 
men may deserve to be made wiser. But they will 
say, that this great event is not to be brought about 
by knowledge. Some of their texts say otherwise. 
We believe, that all which they know of the matter is, 
that it will not be brought about by themselves. 

But we must not be led away from the dignity 
of our subject by the natural tendencies of these 
gentlemen. Human means are divine means, if the 
end be divine. Without controverting the spirit of 
the text in question, it would be difficult, from what 
we see already of the power of different animals 
to associate kindly with each other, (such as lions 
with doga, cats with birda in the same cages, &c.) to 
pronounce upon the limits of improveability in the 
brate creation, as far as their organs will allow. We 
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would not venture to assert that, in the course of 
ages, and by the improved action of those causes 
which give rise to their present state of being, the 
organs themselves will not undergo alteration. 
There is a part in the pectoral conformation of the 
male human being which is a great puzzle to the 
anatomists, and reminds us of one of Plato’s re- 
verles on the original state of mankind. When the 
Divine Spirit acts, it may act through the medium 
of human knowledge and will, as well as any other,— 
as well as through the trunk of a tree in the push- 
ing out of a blossom. New productions are sup- 
posed to take place from time to time in the rest 
of the creation: old ones are known to have become 
extinct, 

Be this as it may, we are not to conclude that the 
world always was and always will be such as it is, 
simply because the little space of time, during 
which we know of its existence, offers to us no 
extraordinary novelty, The humility of a philoso- 
pher’s ignorance (and there is more humility in his 
very pride, than in the “ prostration of intellect” 
so earnestly recommended by some persons) is suf- 
ficient to guard him against this conclusion, setting 
aside Plato and the mammoth, 

With respect to other animals going to heaven, 
our pride smiles in a sovereign manner at this spe- 
culation. We have no objection, somehow, to a 
mean origin ; but we insist that nothing less digni- 
fied than ourselves can be immortal. We are sorry 
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we cannot settle the question. We confess (if the 
reader will allow us to suppose that we shall go to 
heaven, which does not require much modesty, con- 
sidering all those who appear to be certain of doing 
so) we would fain have as much company as possible; 
and He was of no different opinion, who told us that 
a time should come when the sucking child should 
play with the asp. We see, that the poet had no more 
objection to his dog’s company in a state of bliss, than 
the “ poor Indian,” of whom he speaks in his Essay.* 
We think we could name other celebrated authors, 
who would as lief take their dogs into the next world 
as a king or a bishop and yet they have no ob- 
jection to either. We may conceive much less 
pleasant additions to our society than a flock of 
doves, which, indeed, have a certain fitness for an 
Elysian state. We would confine our argument to 


* «To! the poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind, 
Sees God ia clouds, or hears him in the wind: 
His sou! proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 

Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behald,— 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 

To be, contents his natural desire, — 

He asks no angel's wings, no seraph’s fire; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 
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one simple question, which the candid reader will 
allow us to ask him :—* Does not Tomkins go 
to heaven?” Has not the veriest bumpkin of a 
squire, that rides after the hounds, an immortal 
soul? Ifso, why not the whole pack? It may be 


said, that the pack are too brutal and blood-thirsty: 


they would require a great deal of improvement. 
Well, let them have it, and the squire along with 
them. It has been thought by some, that the 
brutal, or those who are unfit for heaven, will be 
annihilated. Others conceive that they will be 
bettered in other shapes. Whatever be the case, it 
is difficult to think that many beasts and birds are 
not as fit to go to heaven at once as many human 
beings,—people, who talk of their seats there with 
as much confidence as if they had booked their 
names for them at a box-office. To our humble 
taste, the goodness and kindness in the counte- 
nance of a faithful dog are things that appear almost 
as fit for heaven as serenity in a human bemg. The 
prophets of old, in their visions, saw nothing to 
hinder them from joining the faces of other animals 
with those of men. The spirit that moved the 
animal was everything. 

It was the opinion of a late writer, that the 
immortality of the soul depended on the cultivation 
of the intellect. He could not conceive, how the 
sots and fools that abound on this earth could have 
any pretensions to eternity; or with what feelings 
they were to enter upon their new condition, There 


~ 
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appears to be too much of the pride of intellect in 
this opinion, and too little allowance for cireum- 
stances; and yet, if the dispensation that is to take 
us to heaven is of the exclusive kind that some 
would make it, this is surely the more noble dogma. 
The other makes it depend on the mere will of 
the Divinity, or (to speak plainly) upon a system of 
favouritism, that would render a human tyranny 
unbearable. We are not here speaking of the mild 
tenets inculeated by the spirit of the Church of 
England, but of these of certain sects. In neither 
ease would the majority of us have much better 
pretensions to go to heaven than the multitude of 
other animals; nor, perhaps, a jot more, if we knew 
all their thoughts and feelings. But we shall stray 
from our subject, and grew more positive than 
becomes a waking dream. 

To conclude with the pleasant animals with whom 
we commenced, there is a flock of pigeons in the 
neighbourhood where we are writing,* whom we 
might suppose to be enjoying a sort of heaven on 
earth. The place is fit to be their paradise. There 
is Penty of food for them, the dove-cots are excel- 
lent, the scene full of vines in summer-time, and of 
olives all the year round. It happens, in short, to 
be the very spot where Boccaccio is said to have 
laid the scene of his Decameron, He lived there 
himself. Fiesole is on the height; the Valley of 
Ladies in the *ollow ; the brooks are all poetical 


At Maiano, near Florence. 
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and celebrated. As we behold this flock of doves 
eareering about the hamlet, and whitening in and 
out of the green trees, we cannot help fancying that 
they are the souls of the gentle company in the 
Decameron, come to enjoy in peace their old neigh 
bourhood. We think, as we look at them, that ther 
are now as free from intrusion and scandal as the 
are innocent; and that no faleon will touch them, 
for the sake of the story they told of him.* 

Ovid, in one of his elegies,t tells us, that birds 
have a Paradise near Elysium. Doves, be sure, 
are not omitted. But peacocks and parrots go 
there also. The poet was more tolerant in his 
orni-theology than the priests of Delphos, who, in 
the sacred groves about their temple, admitted 
doves, and doves only. 


* The well-known and beautiful story of the Decameron. 
Mr. Procter has touched it in a high and worthy strain of 
enthusiasm in his “ Dramatic Sketches.” 

} Amorum, lib, ii. eleg. 6. 
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Might not the May-holidays be restored ?— Melancholy remeant 
of them.—Recollections of a May-morning im Italy. 


Tress who reasonably object to the feudality of the 
old times, or the extreme inequalities of their con-~ 
dition, think that the old holidays were essentially 
connected with these inequalities, and that we could 
not have them again without renewing the ancient 
dependency of the poorer classes upon the givers of 
Christian dipners, and the beggings from door to door 
for the May garland. But this does not follow. 
We may surely rejoice in similar ways, by other 
means. The object of all true advancement is not 
to get rid of bad and geod together, but to retain or 
restore the good, to increase it, and enjoy it all 
better than before. The songs of May have been 
suspended, not merely because the intercourse has 
grown less between landlord and tenant, or the lord 
of the manor and the villagers, bat becanse the 
singers have had to “pay the piper” for very dif- 
ferent tunes blown by trampets, and blown by their 
own connivance too, as well ag that of the rich. 
They have grown wiser: all are grown wiser: we 
blame nobedy in these our philosophical pages, 
any more than we desire ourselves to be blamed. 
All have had something to be sorry for, during con- 
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tests carried on with partial knowledge; and all will 
doubtless do away the wrong part of contest, in 
proportion as knowledge increases. We blame not 
even the contests themselves; which in the myste- 
rious working of the operations of this world may 
have been necessary, for aught we know, to the 
speedier abolition of the evils mixed up with them. 
All we mean to say is, that, as knowledge and com- 
fort advance, there ig no reason whatever why old 
good things should not revive, as well as new good 
ones be created; and, for our parts, if society were 
wise, comfortable, and in a condition to enjoy itself 
without hurting the feelings of any portion of it, we 
do not see how it could help renewing its bursts 
of delight and congratulation amidst the beauties of 
new seasons, any more than it could help seeing 
them, and knowing how beautiful they are. 

Meantime, as certain patient and hopeful politi- 
cians, not long ago, kept a certain small fire alive, 
in the midst of everything that threatened to put it 
out, which is now lighting all England, and pro- 
mising better times to the very seasons we speak of, 
so shall we persist, as we have for these twenty years 
past,* in keeping up a certain fragrant and flowery 
belief on the altars of May and June, in these 
sequestered corners of literature, ready against those 
better times, and already rewarding ua for our per- 
severance, because the belief is spreading, and the 
corners beginning to lose their solitude. 


Now seven-and-thirty, This article was written in 1834. 
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Hue adea :—tibi lilia plonis 
_ Ecce ferunt Nymphe calathis; tibi candida Nais 
Pallentes violas ct summa papavera carpens, 
Narcissum et florem jungit bene olentis anethi; 
Tum casia atque aliis intexens suavibus herbis, 
Mollia luteola pingit vaccinia caltha. 
Vircw. 
Come, take the presents which the nymphs prepare. 
White lilies in full canisters they bring, 
With ali the purple glories of the spring. 
The daughters of the flood have search’d the mead 
For violets pale, and cropp’d the poppy’s head, 
The brief narcissus and fair daffodil, 
Pansies to please the sight, and cassia sweet to smell. 
Darpen. 
But where shall we begin, or what authors quote, 
on the much quoted subject of May? It is a prin- 
ciple with us, in making a selection from our writings, 
torepeat as little as possible of what has been extracted 
into other publications; and thus we are cut offfroma 
heap of books which have contributed their stores to 
the illustration of the season. We cannot quote 
Brady; we cannot quote Brand; we cannot quote 
Aikin ; nor Hone, nor Howitt, nor ourselves (which is 
hard), nor the venerable Stowe, nor Forster, nor Pat- 
more: nor again,in poetry, may we repeat the quota- 
tion from Chaucer about May and the Daisy; nor 
Milton’s Ode to May-morning; nor Spencer's joy- 
ous dance on the subject (in his Eclogues); ror his 
divine personification of the month in the Faerie 
Queene, Book VI.: nor Shakspeare’s passage in 
Henry the Eighth, about the impossibility of keep- 
VOL, I, 0 
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ing people in their beds on May-morning; nor 
Moore’s “Young May-moon,” (“young” moon 
for “new,” thus prettily turning Luna into a girl of 
fifteen}; nor Thomson’s rich landscape in the 
Castle of Indolence “atween June and May ;” nor 
Mr. Loviband’s “Tears of old May-day ;” nor Gay 
on the May-pole; nor Wordsworth’s bit about the 
- month, nor Dr. Darwin’s ode (which, luckily, is not 
- worth quoting), nor twenty other poets, great and 
small; nor Keats (one of the first), who has de- 
scribed a May bush “with the bees about it.” And 
so with this we conclude our list of negations; for 
even out of things negative, we would show how a 
positive pleasure may be extracted. 

But the poets are not yet exhausted on this sub- 
ject,—nor a fiftieth part of them. How could they 
be, and May be what it is, especially in the south ? 
We only wish we had time and space, and a huge 
library, and could quote all we could think of, the 
reader should feel as if our pages scented of May- 
blossom, and ran over with milk and honey. We 
hope, however, to give him a specimen or two before 
we close our article. Meantime, in order to get rid 
of ail the melancholy that will force itself into the 
subject, and make a clear field for our true May- 
time, we have two observations to make ; first, that 
if the first of the month turn out badly, it is not 
the fault of the May-day of our ancestors, which 
was twelye days later, or what is now called Old 
May-day (the day otherwise does not much signify ; 
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for it is a sentiment, and not a date, which is the 
thing concerned); and second, that the only remnant 
of the old festivities now left us, like a sorry jest and 
a smeared face, is that melancholy burlesque the 
chimney-sweepers,— melancholy, however, not to 
themselves, and so far, to nobody else; neither 
would we have them brow-beaten, but made as 
merry as possible on this their only holiday ;—but 
it is melancholy to think, that all the mirth of the 
day is left to their keeping. If their trade were a 
healthy one, it would be another matter; if we were 
even sure that they were not beaten and bruised 
when they got home, it would be something, As it 
is, we can only give money to them (if one has it) 
and wish them a less horrible mixture of tinsel, 
dirty skin, dance, and disease. Nevertheless, the 
dance is something: sacred be the dance, and the 
desecration thereof; and sacred the laugh of the 
frightfally red lips amidst that poisonous black. 
Give them money, for God’s sake, all you that in- 
habit squares and greut streets, and then do your 
utmost, from that day forward, never again to let 
May-day blossom into those funereal flowers ~* 
living and fantastic death. 

The last pleasant remnant of a town exhibition 
connexion with the old May holidays, was the mil 
maids’ garland. There was something in that. 
set of buxom lasses, breathing of the morning 2 
and the dairy, were a little more native to th~ ~~ 
pose than these poor devils of the chimucy. 

0 2 
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even these have long vanished. They are rarely to 
be found, even in the exercise of their daily calling. 
Milk-maids have been turned into milk-men; and 
when the latter, in their transference of the virgin 
title to the buyers instead of the sellers of milk, call 
out (as they do in some quarters of the town) 
“Come, pretty maids,” nine old women issue out of 
the areas in the street, milk-jug in hand, and all 
hobbling ;—all rheumatic, in consequence of not 
having been in the fields these twenty years. 

“My soul, turn from them.” Get not rheumatic 
thyself, nor do thou, dear reader, consent to be old 
before thy time, and oppressed with cough and 
chagrin, especially in spring weather; but get up 
betimes on a May morning, if it be only in fancy, 
and send your thoughts wandering among the dewy 
May-bushes, and the songs of birds, Nay, if you 
live in the country, or on the borders of it, and if the 
morning itself be not ungenial, it will do you no 
harm to venture personally, as well as spiritually, 
among the haunts of your jovial ancestors,—the 
men who helped to put blood and spirit into your 
race; or if cosy old habit is too strong for you to 
begin at so short a notice, and the united charms of 
bed and breakfast prevail over the “raw” air, you 
are a man too masculine at heart, and too generous, 
not to wish that your children may grow up in 
better habits than yourself, or recall the morning 
hours of your own childhood; and they can go forth 
into the neighbourhood, and see what is to be seen, 
—what beauteous and odorous May-boughs they 
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ean bring home, young and fair as themselves,— 
the flowery breath of morning—the white virgin 
blossom—the myrtle of the hedges. The voices of 
children seem as natural to the early morn as the 
voice of the birds, The suddenness, the lightness, 
the loudness, the sweet confusion, the sparkling 
gaiety, seem alike in both. The sudden litle jangle 
is now here, and now there; and now a single voice . 
ealls out to another voice, and the boy is off ltke 
the bird. 

When we had the like opportunities, not a May 
did we pass, if we could help it, without keeping up 
the good old religion of the season, and heaping 
ourselves and our children with blossom enough to 
make a bower of the breakfast-room: so that we 
only preach what we have practised. If we were 
happy, it added to our happiness, and was like a 
practical hymn of gratitude. If we were unhappy, it 
helped to save our unhappiness from the addition of 
impatience and despair, We looked round upon 
the beautiful country, and the world of green and 
blossom, and said to ourselves, “ We can still enjoy 
these. We still belong to the paradise of good-will.” 

Therefore we say to all good-willers, “ Enjoy 
what you can of May-time, and help others to 
enjoy it, if it be but with a blossom, or a verse, or 4 
pleasant thought.” Let us all help, each of us, to 
keep up our spark of the sacred fire—the same, we 
may dare to believe, which fires the buds them- 
selves, and the song of the birds, and puts the flush 
into the cheek of delight; and hope, faith, and 
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charity into the heart of man; for if one great cause 
of love and good-will does not do this, what does, or 
what can? 

May, or the time of the year analogous to it in 
different countries, is more or less a holiday in all 
parts of the civilized world, and has been such from 
time immemorial, Nothing but the most artificial 

-state of life can extinguish or suspend it: it is 
always ready to return with the love of nature. 
Hence the vernal holidays of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, their songs of the Swallow, and vigils of the 
Goddess of Love; hence the Beltem of the Celtic 
nations, and the deseent of the god Krishna upon 
the plains of Indra, where he sported, like a proper 
Eastern prince, with sixteen-thousand milk-maids ; 
a reasonable assortment. 

In no place in the world perhaps but in England 
(which is another reason why so great and beautiful 
a country should get rid of the disgrace), is the 
remnant of the May-holiday reduced to so melan- 
choly a burlesque as our soot and tinsel, The 
necessities of war and trade may have produced 
throughout Europe a suspension of the main spirit 
of the thing, and a consciousness that the means of 
enjoyment must be restored before there can be a 
proper return to it. We hope and believe, that 
when they are restored, the enjoyment will be 
greater than ever, through the addition of taste and 
knowledge. But meanwhile, we do not believe that 
the sense of its present imperfection has been suf- 
fered anywhere else to fall to a pitch solow. In 
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Tuscany, where we have lived, it has still its guitar 
and its song; and its jokes are on pleasant subjects, 
not painful ones. We remember being awakened 
on May-day morning, at the village of Matano 
near Fiesole, by a noise of instruments and merry 
voices in the court of the house in which we lodged, 
-~a house with a farm and vineyard attached to it, 
where the cultivator, or small farmer, lived in a@ 
smaller detached dwelling, and accounted to the 
proprietor for half the produce,—a common arrange- 
ment mi that part of the world. The air which was 
played and sung was a sort of merry chaunt, as old 
perhaps as the time of Lorenzo de Medici; the 
wotds to it were addressed to the occupiers of the 
mansion, to the neighbours, or to anybody who 
happened to show their face ; and they turned upon 
an imagmary connexion between the qualities of the 
person mentioned, and the capabilities of the season. 
We got up, and looked out of the window ; and there, 
in the beautiful Italian morning, under a blue sky, 
amidst grass and bushes, and the white out-houses 
of the farm, stood a group of rustic guitar-players, 
joking good-humouredly upon every one who ap- 
peared, and welcomed as good-humouredly by the 
person joked on. The verses were in homely 
couplets; and the burden or leading idea of every 
couplet was the same. A.respectable old Jewish 
gentleman, for instance, resided there; and he no 
sooner shewed his face, than he was accosted as the 
patron of the corn-season,—as the genial influence 
without whom there was to be no bread. 
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Ora di Maggio fiorisce il grano, 

Ma non puo estrarsi senza il Sior Abramo. 
Now in May-time comes the corn; but, quoth he, though come 

Lam, 

I should never have been here, but for Signor Abraham, 
A lady put forth her pretty laughing face (and a 
most good-tempered woman she was} She is 
hailed as the goddess of the May-bush. 

Ora di Maggio viene il fior di spina, 

Ma non viene senza la Signora Allegrina, 


Now in May-time comes the bush, all to crown its queenca, 
But it never would without Signora Allegrina. 


A poor fellow, a servant, named Giuseppino or 
Peppino (Joe) who was given to drinking (a rare 
thing in Italy), and was a great admirer of the fair 
sex (a thing not so uncommon), crosses the court with 
a jug inhishand. It was curious to seethe conscious, 
but not resentful face, with which he received the 
banter of his friends. 

Ora di Maggio fiorisce amor e vino, 
Ma ni l’un ni J’altro senza il Sior Peppino., 

Now in May-time comes the flower of love and wine alsé ; 

But there ‘s neither one nor t’ other, without Signor Joe. 

- With this true bit of a taste of May for the 
reader’s ruminations, we close our present article. 
It would be an “advancement” to look out of a 
May-morning in England, and see guitar-players 
instead of chimney-sweeps.* 


* Since this article was written, the condition of the chimney- 
sweepers has been greatly mitigated. 
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THE GIULI TRE* 


Speetmen of Sonnets written on this subject by the Avate Caxtt, 


THe Giuli Fre (Three Juliuses, so called from a 
head of one of the Popes of that name) are three 
pieces of money, answering to about fifteen-pence 
of our coin, for which the Italian poet, Casti, says 
he was pestered from day to day by an inexorable 
ereditor. The poet accordingly had his revenge on 
him, and incarcerated the man in immortal amber, 
by devoting to the subject no less than two hundred 
sonnets, which he published under the above title. 
The Abate Casti is known to the English public, by 
means of Mr, Stewart Rose’s pleasant abridgment, 
as the author of the Animali Parlanti; and he is 
also known to what we suppose must be called the 
English private, as the writer of a set of Tales m 
verse, which an acquaintance of ours says “ every- 
body has read, and nobody acknowledges. to have 


* Pronounced (“for the benefit of the country-gentlemen,” 
and for the sake ef the euphony in the perusal of our versions) 
Joolee Tray. 
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read.” The Animali Parlanti is celebrated through- 
out Europe. The Tales have the undeniable merit 
which a man of genius puts into whatever work he 
condescends to execute; but they are a gross mis- 
take in things amatory, and furnish one of those 
portentous specimens of excess on the side of free 
writing, which those who refer every detail of the 
world’ to Providence could only account for by 
supposing, that some such addition of fuel was 
necessary to the ordmary inflammability of the 
young and unthinking. 

The work before us, as the Florentine editor 
observes, is in every respect unexceptionable. He 
informs us, that it is not liable to a charge brought 
against the Abate’s other works, of being too careless 
in point of style, and un-idiomatic. The Giuli Tre, 
according to him, speak the true Italian language ; 
so that the recommendation they bring with them to 
foreigners is complete. 

We proceed to give some speeimens. The ferti- 
lity of fancy and learned allusion, with which the 
author has written his two handred sonnets on a 
man coming to him every day and asking him for 
Tre Giuh, is inferior only to what Butler or Marveil 
might have made of it. The very recurrence of the 
words becomes a good joke. | 

Nobody that we have met with in Italy could resist 
the mention of them. The priest did not pretend 
it. The ladies were glad they could find something 
to approve in a poet of so erroneous a reputation. 
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The man of the world laughed as merrily as he 
could. The patriot was happy to relax his mus- 
tachios. Even the bookseller, of whom we bought 
them, laughed with a real laugh, and Jooked into the 
book as if he would fain have sat down and read 
some of it with us, instead of going on with his 
business, 

We shall notice some of the principal sonnets that 
struck us throughout the work, and wish we could 
touch upon them all, partly that we might give as 
_ much aceount of it as possible, and partly because 
the jest is concerned in showing to what a length 
it is carried. But we are compelled to be brief. It 
may be as well to mention, that the single instead 
of double rhymes which the poet uses, and which 
render the measure exactly similar to that of the 
translation, have a ludicrous effect to an Italian ear. 

In his third sonnet, the poet requests fables and 
dreams to keep their distance :-— 


Lungi, o favole, o sogni, or yoi da me, 
Or che la Musa mia tessendo va 
La vers istoria della Giuli Tre. 


Ye dreams and fables, keep aloof, I pray, 
While this my Muse keeps spinning, as ashe goes, 
The genuine history of the Giuli Tre. 


Son. 8.—His Creditor, he says, ought not to be 
astonished at his always returning the same answer 
to his demand for the Giali Tre, because if a man 
who plays the organ or the hautboy were always 0 ~ 
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touch the same notes, the same sounds would 
always issue forth. 


Sonnet 10. 
Ben cento volte ho replicate a te 
Questa istessa infallibil verita, 
Che a conto mio, da certo tempo in qua, 
La razza de’ quattrini si perde. 
Tu non ostante vieni intorne a me 
Con insoffribve importunita, 
E per quet maledetti Giuli Tre 
Mi perseguiti senza carita, 
Forse in disperazion ridur mi yuo’, _ 
Ond’ io m‘appichi, e vuoi vedermi in gid 
Pender col Jaccio al colle? Ob questa no. 
Risolverommi a non pagarti pid, 
E in guisa tal te disperar fard, 
E vo’ puittosto che ti appichi tu. 


I’ve said for ever, and again I say, 

And it’s a truth as plain as truth can be, 
That from a certain period to this day, 

Pence are a family quite extinct with me. 
And yet you still pursue me, and waylay, 
With your insufferable importunity, 

And for those everlasting Giuli Tre 

Haunt me without remorse or decency. 
Perhaps you think that you ‘ll torment me so, 
You ’H make me hang myself? You wish to say 
You saw me sus. per coll.—No, Giuli, no. 
The fact is, I It determine not to pay ; 

And drive you, Giuli, to a state #0 low, 

That you shall hang yourself, and I be gay. 


Son. 13.—-The poet does not know whether there 
is a plurality of worlds, whether the moon is in- 
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habited, &e, He is inclined to doubt whether there 
can be a people who had not Adam for their father. 
But if there is, he longs to go up there and live 
among them. Nevertheless, he fears it would 
be of no avail, as his Creditor would get Father 
Daniel to show him the way, and come after 
him,* 

Son. 31.—When an act has been very often 
repeated, he says that the organs perform it of their 
own accord, without any attention on the part of 
the will. Thus mules go home to the stable, and 
parrots bid one good-morning; and thus, he says, 
the Creditor has a habit of asking him for the Giuli 
Tre, and he has a habit of answering “I haven’t 
got ’em.” 


Sonnet 35. 


Mai I’ uom felice in vita sua non fu. 
Fanciallo un puardo sol tremar lo fa ; 
Quindi trapassa la pid fresea eta 
Intento alle bell’ arti e alle virti. 

Poi nel fiero bolior di gioventa 

Or a? amore or di sdegno ardendo va ; 
Di qua malanni, e cancher: di 1a, 

FE guai cogli anni crescon sempre pil. 


Alfin vengono i debiti; ¢ allor si 
Che pid apeme di ben allor non y'é, 
E anch’ io la vita mia trassi cost : 
E il debito fatal de’ Giuli Tre 








* Father Daniel is author of a work entitled “ Travels through 
the World of Des Cartes.” 
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Ora ai malanni che passai in qui 
Solennemente il compimento dié. 

No: none are happy in this best of spheres. 

Lo: when a child, we tremble at a look : 

Our freshest age is wither'’d o’er a book ; 

The fine arts bite us, and great characters. 

Then we po boiling with our youthful peers 

Tn love and hate, in rict and rebuke; 

By hook misfortune has us, or by crook, 

And griefs and gouta come thick’ning with one's years. 

in fine, we ’ve debts :—and when we ’ve debts, no ray 

Of hope remains to warm us to repose. 

Thus has my own life paes'd from day to day ; 

And now, by way of climax though not close, 

The fatal debit of the Giuli Tre 

Fills up the solemn measure of my woes. 


Son, 41,—He says, that as the sun with his genial 
energy strikes into the heart of the mountains of 
Golconda and Peru, and hardens substances there 
into gold and gems, so the hot activity of his Creditor 
has hardened the poet’s heart, till at length it has 
produced that hard, golden, and adamantine No! 
which has rendered the Giuli Tre precious. 

Son, 44,.-He says, thet he was never yet bound 
to the conjugal yoke,—a yoke which is as pleasant 
to those who have it not, as it is disagreeable to 
those who have: but that if he were married, his chil- 
dren would certainly resemble the proprietor of the 
Giuli Tre, and that he should see Creditor-kins, or 
little Creditors, all about him ;— Creditoredli. 

’ Son. 72.—If a man has a little tumour or scratch 
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on his leg or arm, and is always impatiently touch- 
ing it, the little wound will become a great one. 
So, he says, it is with his debt of the Giuli Tre. 
The debt, he allows, is in itself no very great 
thing, bnt the intolerable importunity of his 
Creditor,— 

Considerabilissimo lo fa,— 

Makes it a very considerable one. 


Son. 78,—As various climates and countries give 
rise to a variety of characters among mankind,—as 
the Assyrian and Persian has been accounted luxu- 
rious, the Thracian fierce, and the Roman was once 
upon atime bold and magnanimous, so he suspects 
that the climate in which he lives must be eminent 
for producing hard Creditors. 

Son. 79.—He wishes that some logician, who 
understands the art of persuading people, would be 
charitable enough to suggest to him some syllogism 
or other form of argument, which may enable him 
to prove to his Creditor the impossibility of paying 
moncy when a man has not got it. 

Son. 89.—Philosophers maintain, he says, that if 
two bodies stand apart from each other, and are dis- 
tinet, it is impossible they can both stand in the 
same place. Otherwise one body also might be in 
several places at once. He therefore wonders how 
it is, that his Creditor is to be found here and there 
and everywhere. 

Son. 96.—He tells us, that his Creditor is fond 
of accosting him on physical subjects, and wishes to 
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know the nature of lightning, of the winds, colours, 
&e. and whether the system of Tycho Brahe is 
better than that of Pythagoras. The poet answers 
that it is impossible to get at the secrets of Nature; 
and that all that he knows upon earth is, that a 
man is perpetually asking him for Tre Giuli, and he 
has not got them. 


Sonnet 98. 
Non poche volte ho inteso dir da chi 
E Galeno ed Ippocrate studid 
Che vi sono fra lanno aleuni di, 
Ne’ quali cayar sangue non si pus. 
Se ragione vi sia di far cosi, 
Se’l vedano i Dottort, io non lo ao; 
E luogo non mi par queste ch’é qui 
Di dire il mio parer sopra di cid. 
So ben che il Creditor de’ Giuli Tre 
Tanti riguardi e scrupoli non ha, 
Neé osserva queste regole con me ; 
Ch’anzi ogni giorno procurando va 
Da me trarre il denar, ch'é un non so che 
Ch’ ha col sangue una qualche affinita, 


Often and often have I understood 

From Galen's readers and Hippocrates’s, 
That there are certain seasons in diseases 

In which the patient oughtn’t te lose blood. 
Whether the reason that they give be good, 
Or doctors square their practice to the thesis, 
I know not; nor is this the best of places 
For arguing on that matter, as [ could. 


All that I know is this,—that Giuli Tre 
Has no euch acruple or regard with me, 
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Nor holds the rule himself: for every day 

He does his best, and that most horribly, 

To make me lose my cash; which, I must say, 
Flas with one's blood some strange affinity. 


Son. 101—The poet alludes to the account of 
words freezing at the pole; and says, that if he were 
there with his Creditor, and a thaw were to take 
place, nothing would be heard around them but a 
voice calling for the Giuli Tre. 


Sonnet 113. 


Si mostra il Creditor spesso con me 
Piacevole ed affabile cosi, 

Come fra amiei suol farsi ogni di, 

E par che pit non pensi a’ Giuli Tre; 
E solo vuol saper, se il Prusso Re 
Liber: Praga, ¢ di Boemia usel ; 

Se Varmata naval da Brest parti ; 

Se Annover prese il marescial d'Etré. 


E pojche da tontano la piglib, 

A poco a poco al guia calando ya, 

E dice,“ Ebben, quando i Tre Giuli avri?”’ 
Cosi talor col sercio 2 gatto fa ; 

Ci ruzza, e scherza, e l'intrattiene un po’, 

E la fatal graffiata alfin gli da. 


My Creditor seems often in a way 

Extremely pleasant with me, and polite ; 

Just like a friend :—you 'd fancy, at first sight, 

He thought no longer of the Giuli Tre. 

All that he wants to know is, what they say 

Of Frederick now ; whether his guess was right 

About the sailing of the French that night ; 

Or, What's the news of Hanover and D’Estrets. 
VOL. I, P 
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But start from whence he may, he comes as truly, 
By little and little, to his ancient pass, 

And says, “ Well—when am I to have the Ghui?” 
*Tis the cat's way. She takes her mouse, alas! 
And having purred, and eyed, and tapp’d him duly, 
Gives him at length the fatal coup de grace. 


Sonnet 122. 


Oh quanto scioceamente Yaneggid, 

Chi Arnaldo, ¢ Lullo, ed il Geber segul, 
E lavoré naseosto c notte e di, 

Ed i metalli trasformar pensd : 

E intorno ad un crocciuol folle sudo, 

In cui mereuri, ¢ solfi, e sali uni, 

Ne fizalmente mai gli riusc} 
Coll’arte oprar cid che natura oprd. 


Ma oh! perché si beli’arte in noi non c! 
Perche ell'uom d‘imitar vietato fu 

I bei lavori che natura fe! 

Studiar vorrei la chimica virti, 

E fatto il capital de’ Giuli Tre, 
Rompere il vaso, e non pensatvi piu. 


Oh, with what folly did they toil in vain, 

Who thought old Arnald, Lully, or Geber wise, 
And night and day labour’d with anxious eyes 
To turn their metals into golden grain ! 

How did their pots and they perspire again 
Over their sulphurs, saits, and mercuries, 

And never, after all, could see their prize, 

Or do what Nature does, and with no pain | 


Yet ob, good heavens! why, why, dear Nature say. 
This lovely art—why must it be despis’d ? 
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Why mayn’t we follow this thy noblest way ? 
I'd work myself; and having realiz’d, 

Great Heavens! a capital of Giuli Tre, 
Break up my tools, content and aggrandiz'd. 


Son. 124.—He supposes that there was no such 
Creditor as his in the time of David, because in the 
imprecations that are accumulated in the hundred 
and eighteenth psalm, there is no mention of such a 
person. 

Son. 127.—His Creditor, he tells us, disputed with 
him one day, for argument’s sake, on the immor- 
tality of the soul; and that the great difficulty he 
started was, how anything that had a beginning 
eould be without an end. Upon which the poet 
asks him, whether he did not begin one day asking 
him for the Ginh Tre, and whether he has left off 
ever since. 

Son. 128.—He says that as Languedoc is still so 
called from the use of the afiirmative particle oc in 
that quarter, ag writers in other parts of France 
used to be called writers of oui, and as Italy is 
denominated the lovely land of si, so his own lan- 
guage, from his constant habit of using the negative 
particle to the Creditor of the Giuli Tre, ought to 
be called the language of no. 

Son, 134.—He informs us, that his Creditor has 
lately taken to learning French; and conjectures, 
that finding he has hitherto asked for the Giuli Tre 
to no purpose in his own language, he wishes to try 
the efficacy of the French way of dunning. 

P 2 
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Sorwxt 140. 

Armato tutta il Creditor non gid 
Di quell’armi che Achille o Enea vesti, 
Onde di tanta poi mortalita 
La Frigia l'un, altro l'Italia empi; 
Ne di qnelle onde poscia im altra eta 
D'estiati carpi Orlando il suol eopri : 
Ma di durezza ¢ d'importunita 
E d@aspri modi armato ei m'assali. 
Ed improvviso in contre mi lancid 

_ La richiesta mortal di Giuli Tre; 
Io mi schermisco, indi gli scaglio un No: 
Seguia la pugua ed infieria; ma 3 pie 
Da Ini valgendo alfin ratto men vd, 
E vineitor la faga sol mi fe’. 


My Creditor has no such arms, as he 

Whom Homer trumpets, or «hom Virgil sings, 
Arms which dismise'd so many souls in strings 
From warlike Ilium and from Italy. 

Nor has he those of later memory, 

With which Orlando did such heaps of things; 
But with hard hints, and constant botherings, 
And such rough ways,—with these he warreth me. 


And suddenly he launcheth at me, lo! 

His terrible demand, the Giuli Tre; 

I draw me back, and thrust him with a No! 
Then glows the fierce resentraent of the fray, 
Till turning round, I secamper from the foe ; 
The only way, I find, to gain the day. 


Son. 142.—The first tine the seaman hears 
horrible crashing of the tempest, and sees the fierce 
and cruel rising of the sea, he turns pale, and loses 
both his courage and his voice; but if he lives long 
enough to prow grey in his employment, he sits 
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gaily at the stern, and sings to the accompaniment 
of the winds. So it is with the poet. His Cre. 
ditor’s perpetual song of the Giuli Tre frightened 
him at first; but now that his ears have grown 
used to it, he turns it into a musical accompaniment 
like the billows, and goes singing to the sound. 

Son. 148.—A friend takes him to see the antiqui- 
ties in the Capitol, but he is put to flight by the 
sight of a statuc resembling his Creditor. 

Son. 185.—He marks out to a friend the fatal 
place where his Creditor lent him the Giuli Tre, 
showing how he drew out and opened his purse, 
and how he counted out to him the Giuli with a coy _ 
and shrinking hand. He further shows, how if was 
not a pace distant from this spot that the Creditor 
began to ask him for the Giuli: and finishes with 
proposing to purify the place with lustral water, and 
exorcise its evil genius. 

Son. 189..-He laments that happy age of the 
world, in which there was a community of goods; 
and says that the avidity of individuals and the 
invention of meum and tuum have brought an im- 
mense number of evils among mankind, his part of 
whieh he suffers by reason of the Giuli Tre. 

Son. 200.—Apollo makes his appearance, and 
rebukes the poet for wasting his time, advising him 
to sing of things that are worthy of immortality. 
Upon which the poet steps short in a song he was 
chanting upon his usual subject, and bids gvod- 
night for ever to his Creditor and the Giuli Tre. 

Not a word of payment, 
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A FEW REMARKS ON THE RARE VICE 
CALLED LYING ; 


OR, 


AN APPEAL TO THE MODESTY OF ANTI-BALLOTMEN. 


impossibility af finding a tiar in England—Lymz, nevertheless, 
allowed and organized ax a mutual accommodation, except in 
the ease of voters ai elections.— Reason of thts, a wish tohave 
ali the les on one side.—The right of lying arrogated by the 
rich as a privilese,— Vindication, nevertheless, of the rich as 
human beings.—Soetal root of apparently unsocial feelings— 
Contentionad liars not liars out of the pale of conventionality. 
— Falsehood sometimes told for the sake of’ truth and good.— 
Final appeal to the consciences of anti-ballotmen. 


Tue great argument against the Ballot is, that it 
teaches people duplicity,—that the elector will pro- 
mise his vote to one man, and give it to another. 
In short, that he will ke. Lying is a horrid vice,— 
un-English. It must not be suffered to pollute our 
shores. People lie in France. They lie in Italy. 
They lie in Spain and Portugal. They lie in Africa, 
in Asia, and America. But in England, who ever 
heard of such a thing? 
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* What rs lying?” says the English courtier. 

“Can't say indeed, sir,” says the footman. 

“Nor L” saya the government spy. 

* Never heard of it,” says the tradesman. 

« Never borough-mongered with it,” says the peer. 

* Never bribed with it,” says the member of parliament. 

* Never subscribed the 39 articles with it,” says the collegian. 

“ Never pretended to a call with it,” says the clergyman. 

“ Never nole-eprseepart’d with it,” says the bishop. 

Never played a rwse da guerre with it,” saya the general. 

« Never told it te a woman,” says the man of gallantry. 

“Never argued for it,” says the barrister. 

‘Never sent in a medicine with it,’ says the apothecary. 

“ Never jockeyed with it,” says the turf-man. 

“ Never dealt with it,” says the man at Crockford’s. 

« Never wrote great A with it,” says the underwriter. 

« Never took in the custom-house with it,” says the captain. 

“ Never doctor’d my port with it,” says the wine-merchant. 

“ Never praised or condemned with it,” says the critic, 

‘Never concealed 4 motive with it,” says the partisan. 

*“ Never puff'd with it,” says the buokseller. 

“ Nor I,” says the manager. 

‘Nor I,” says the auctioncer. 

“ Nor I,” says the quack-doctor. 

« Never used it inmy bread,” says the baker. 

‘Nor I in a bill,” says the tailor. 

* Nor L in a measure,” says the coalman., 

* Can’t conceive how anybody ever thought of it,” says the 
innkeeper. 

* Never made an excuse with it,” says the fine lady. 

* Nor E," says the lady's maid. 

“ Nor J,” says the milliner. 

“ Ama horrible sinner, but never went so far as that,” says 
the methodist. 
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“Never uttered one to my wife, pretty jealous coul,” says 
the husband. 

“ Nor I to my husband, poor man,’’ says the wife. 

“ Nor I to my mother,” says the little boy. 

“Nor I in one of my speeches,” says the king. 

“ Nor I in mine,” says the minister. 

“Nor J at a foreign court,” says the diplomatist. 

* Should never forgive myself such a thing,” says the pick- 
pocket. 

“ Couldn't live wider it,” says the beggar. 

“ Never saved nyself from starvation by it,” says the [rish- 
man. 

« Nor I got a bawbee,” says the Scotchman. 

“ Nor la penny,” says aun Enauanp. 


O spirits of Lucian, of Rabelais, of Molitre, of 
Henry Fielding, of Sterne,—look down upon 
boroughmongers and their anti-ballot men, in the 
shopkeeping nation of England, and in the nine- 
teenth century, protesting against the horrible 
innovation of encouraging the bribed and misrepre- 
sented to say one thing in self-defence, and intend 
another ! ; 

Lying is the commonest and most conventional of 
all the vices. It pervades, more or less, every class 
of the community, and is fancied to be 50 necessary 
to the carrying on of human affairs, that the practice 
is tacitly agreed upon; nay, in other terms, openly 
avowed. In the monarch, it is hing-craft. In the 
statesman, expediency. In the churchman, mental 
reservation. In the lawyer, the interest of his client. 
In the merchant, manufacturer, and shopkeeper, 
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secrets of trade. it was the opinion of King Jamen, 
that without the art of lying, a king was not worthy 
to reign. This was his boasted “king-craft,” which 
brought his son to the block; for if poor Charles 
was a “martyr,” it was certainly not to the spirit of 
truth. Lord Bacon was of opinion that lying, like 
alloy in metals, was a debasement, but good for the 
working. It worked him, great as he was, into a 
little and ruined man. Pleasant Sir Henry Wotton 
(himself an ambassador) defined an ambassador to 
be, ‘an honest man sent to &e abroad for the good 
of his country.” Paley openly defends the “ mental 
reservation” of the churchman,—of the subscriber to 
the thirty-nine articles, &c.; and his is the great 
text-book of the universities. If you go into 4 shop 
for any article, you know very well that you cannot 
be secure of having it genuine; nor do you expect 
the shopkeeper to tell you the truth. The grocer 
notoriously sells Jamaica coffee for Mocha, the 
tobaceconist his own snuff for Latakia and Macubau, 
the lmen-draper cotton for thread, and British 
goods for India. 

Well, granting all this,—says the boroughmonger, 
—don’t you see that it overdoes your argument, and 
that if we all lie and cheat one another at this rate, 
we in reality do net cheat, and that the practice 
becomes comparatively innocent? 

Excuse me—we answer—you are cheated, or how 
could you cheat? and what would he the use of the 
practice? You know the fact is general, and may 
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often detect it in the particular; but still you are 
cheated in the gross. And supposing the case to be 
otherwise, or that the practice becomes compara- 
tively innocent by its universality (which is to be 
granted), why not make the duplicity charged against 
the Ballot equally innocent, by the same process, and for 
the same general accommodation ? 

If it were understood that the elector had the 
same right and necessity to prevaricate for his 
convenience, as the candidate has to bribe or cajole 
for his,—if the thing were understood on both sides, 
and the voter’s promise came to be of no more 
account than the great man’s, or than the pretty 
things said to the voter's wife and children, where 
would be the harm of it, ACCORDING TO YOUR OWN 
snowine? or where the greater vice of it, than that 
of the famous “ king-craft,” or of the minister's 
“expediency,” or of the thirty-nine article-man’s 
“mental reservation ?” 

The truth is, that such would and wif be the 
result; so much so, that candidates will at last cease 
to practise their tricks and tell their lies, out of a 
hopelessness of doing anything with the voters. 
But we will tell the anti-balloter, what the harm 
will be in the mean while. The harm will be that 
lies will no longer be told for his sake exclusively; AND 
THIS 18 THE WHOLE REAL AMOUNT OF HIS GRIEVANCE, 
His grievance is precisely what the prince's is, who 
likes tu have all the “craft” to himself, and not be 
deceived by his ministers. It is what the minister's 
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18, who complains of want of truth in the opposition ; 
—what the opposition’s is, when they cry “Oh! 
oh!” against the same things which they did when 
in place ;—what the wholesale dealer’s ery is against 
the retail, and the master manufacturer's against the 
workman. The weapons of state and expediency 
will at length be turned against expediency itself,— 
against power and monopoly,—and used in behaL 
of the Many; and this is what the virtuous indig- 
nation of the Few cannot. bear. 

But an insidious compliment may be paid to “us 
youth” of the press,—us “philosophic radicals ;” 
and if may be asked us, “ What! do you advocate 
lying? You advocate it under any circumstances? 
You wish a man to say one thing and intend another? 
1s the above your picture of society and of human 
nature? We thought you had a better opinion of 
it;—-were believers in the goodness of the human 
heart, and did not take all your fellow-creatures for 
such a parcel of hypocrites.” 

‘“‘ My dear sir,” we answer, ““we do not see you, 
and we know not who you may be. We know not 
whether you are one of the greatest liars under the 
sun, or only a conventional liar, like our friends the 
statesman and the baker (good and true fellows 
perhaps out of the pale of their offices and bake- 
houses). We are also totelly ignorant whether you 
are a man who has a regard for truth at the expense 
of conventionalities. Perhaps you are. Perhaps 
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you are even a martyr to those virtues, with the pos- 
session of which you are pleased to compliment 
ourselves. But this we can tell you; first, that if 
you were the greatest liar that ever breathed, and 
ourselyes were lovers of the truth to an extent of 
which you have no conception, and if you were to 
come to us for help against a murderer, or a bailiff, 
or a tax-gatherer, or a lying boroughmonger, we 
should make no scruple to tell a lie for your sake; 
and we can tell you, secondly, that our above picture 
of society and our opinion of human nature, are two 
very different things; because we believe the vices 
of society to result entirely from its imperfect know- 
ledge, education, and comfort; whereas we believe 
human nature to be capable of all good and true 
things, and to be éver advancing iu them, the Ballot 
itself notwithstanding; for the very worst of the 
Ballot is, that it exchanges a lic for the sake of an 
individual, into a lie for the sake of the country ; 
and the best of it is, that it will ultimately do away 
the necessity of cither. With the Ballot must come 
extended suffrage (that is what you are afraid of). 
From extended suffrage must come Universal Suf- 
frage. And from Universal Suffrage must come 
universal better treatment of man by his fellows ;— 
universal zwiwer treatment ;—~universal comforts ;— 
food for all, fire and clothing for all; education for 
all, monopolies for nene ;—hence no necessity for 
lying; which is only the resource of the unequally 
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treated against those whose lies, in pretending a 
right so to treat them, are far greater and mor 
vicious. 

O love of truth! believer in all good and beautiful 
things! believer even in one’s self, and therefore 
believer mm others, and such as are far better than 
one’s self! putter of security into the heart, of soli- 
dity into the ground we tread upon, of loveliness 
into the flowers, of hope into the stars! retainer of 
youth in age, and of comfort in adversity! bringer 
of tears into the eyes that look upon these imperfect 
words, to think how large anf longing the mind 
of man is, compared with his frail virtues and his 
transitory power, and what mornings of light and 
abundance thou hast in store, nevertheless, for the 
whole human race, preparing to ripen: for them in 
accordance with their belief in its possibility, and 
their resolution to work for it in loving trust! Oh! 
shall they be thought guilty of deserting thee, be- 
cause, out of the very love of truth they feel them- 
selves bound to proclaim to what extent it does not 
exist? beeause, out of the very love of truth, they 
will not suffer those who care nothing for it to pre- 
tend to a religious zeal in its behalf, when the lie is 
to be turned against themselves? 

One of the bitterest sights in the world to a lover 
of equal dealing, is the selfish and conceited arro- 
gance terth which the rich demand virtues on the side 
the poor, which they do not exercise themselves. T 
Tich man lies through his lawyer—through hi- 
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pendant—through his footman ; lies when he makes 
“ civil speeches ;”—lies when he subscribes articles ;—- 
lies when he goes to be married (vide Marriage 
Service) ;—lies when he takes “the oaths and his 
seat;”-—-but that the poor man should lie! that he 
should give a false promise!—-that he should risk 
the direful, and unheard-of, and unparliamentary 
erime of political perjury! Ob, it is not to be 
thought of! Think of the example—think of the 
want of principle—think of the harm done to the 
poor man’s “own mind”—to his sense of right 
and wrong—to his€ternal salvation. Nay, not that 
either :--they have seldom the immodesty to go as 
far as that. But what enormous want of modesty 
to go so far as they do! Why should the poor man 
be expected to have scruples which the rich laugh 
at? Why deny him weapons which they make use 
of against himself?—in this respect, as in too many 
others, resembling their “noble” feudal ancestors, 
who had the nobleness to fight in armour, while the 
common soldier was allowed none. 

Yet let us not be supposed to think ill of the rich 
or of anybody, beyond the warrant of humanity— 
beyond all modesty of our own, or sense of the 
frailties which we possess plentifully in common 
with our fellow-creatures. We think ill, in fact, of 
no one, in the only bad and deplorable sense of the 
term,—that sense which would make him out to be 
something wicked from sheer preference of evil to 
good, or of harm to others without impulse or 
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excuse. We are of opinion, that all classes and 
descriptions of men are modified as they are by 
circumstances; and instead of lamenting that there 
ig so much vice during thew advancement towards 
a wiser condition, we rejoice that there is so much 
yirtue,—so much indelible and hopeful good. Nay, 
we can see a certain large and gallant healthiness 
of social constitution in man, in the very circum- 
stance of vice’s taking so gay or indifferent an air 
during what it supposes to be a necessity, or a con- 
dition of human nature; and the gayer it is, in some 
respects, the better; not only because of its having 
the less uneasy or mean conscience, but because it is 
the less given to cant and hypocrisy, and is ashamed 
of putting on a grave face of exaction upon others. 
The very worst of all vices (cruelty excepted)—that 
pride which seems to make the rich and prosperous 
hold their fellow-creatures in such slight regard,— 
is often traceable only to a perverted sense of that 
identical importance in their eyes, which is grounded 
in a social feeling, and which, under a wiser education, 
would make them proud of sympathizing with the 
humblest. Those courtiers—-those Whigs and 
Tories—those lawyers—those tradesmen we have 
been talking of;—how shocked would not many, 
perhaps most of them be, and what a right would 
they not have to resent it,—if you treated them 
as liars beyond the pale of their conventional dupli- 
city? Take the grocer or the linendraper from 
behind his counter—apply to him in any concern 
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but that of his shop,—and most likely he is as great 
a tratb-teller as the rest. There is nothing you 
may not take his word for. And then see what 
affections all these people have; what lovers they 
are of their families; what anxions providers for 
their children; what “good fellows” as friends and 
helpers; and what a fool and coxcomb you ought te 
consider yourself, if you dared to set yourself up, 
and pretend that you were a bit better than any one 
of them, even though circumstances might enable 
you to be free from some of their errors,—perhaps 
with greater of your own. Falsehood itself is some- 
times almost pure virtue,—at least it contemplates 
anything bot the ordinary and unjust results of 
falsehood ; as in the case of a jury, who deliberately 
tell a lie when, in order to save a man from trans- 
portation, or a poor child from the jail, they bring 
in a verdict of Not Guilty on the principal charge, 
knowing him to be otherwise. Here the law is 
violated for the sake of justice, and a lie told for the 
sake of the. beautiful truth that we ought to be 
humane to one another. But the law should be 
changed? True: and so should aLu Laws be 
changed which force just feelings upon falsehood in 
self-defence;—-and as the rich advance in their 
notions of justice, and the poor get better fed and 
taught, ajl such jaws with be changed. 

In short, dear anti-Ballot people, whoever you 
are, and granting, for the sake of the argument, 
that all which you say about the voter's prevarica- 
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tion wil! be true (for in innumerable instances we 
deny that it will, and in al] it must eventually come 
to nothing in the hopelessness of applying to him), 
but granting for the sake of the argumeut, that all 
which you anticipate in that respect will come to 
pass, we have two short things to say to you, which 
appear to us to sum up all that is necessary for the 
refutation of your reasoning: first, that before you 
have a right to ask the voter not to be false to you, 
you must get rid of your own falsehoods, great and 
small; and second, that when you do get rid of 
them, you will de such very conscientious men, that you 
will not have the face to ask him to violate HIS con- 
serence. 
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CRITICISM ON FEMALE BEAUTY. 


I.—HAIR, FOREHEAD. 


Fault-jinding of the old style of criticism ridtculed.— Painting 
with the pen. Ugliness of beauty without feeling. —The hand 
of the poitsoner.—Hatr.~- Under what circumstances tt ts 
allowable to use arlificial helps to beauty.—Red and golden 
hair.— Hair of Lucretia Borgia.— Forehead. 


Criticism, for the most part, is so partial, splenetic, 
and pedantic, and has such little right to speak of 
what it undertakes to censure, that the words “ criti- 
cism on beauty” sound almost as ill as if a man 
were to announce something unpleasant upon some- 
thing pleasant. | 

And, certainly, as criticism, according to its 
general practice, consists in an endeavour to set the 
art above ita betters, and to render genius amenable 
to want of genius (particularly in those matters 
which, by constituting the very essence of it, are 
the least felt by the men of lime and rule), so critics 
are bound by their trade to object to the very 
pleasantest things. Delight, not being their busi- 
ness, “puts them out.” The first reviewer was 
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Momus, who found fault with the Goddess of 
Beauty. 

We have sometimes fancied a review set up by 
this anti-divinity in heaven, It would appear, by 
late discoveries in the history of the globe, that, as 
one species of production has become extinct, so 
new ones may have comeinto being. Now, imagine 
the gods occasionally putting forth some new work, 
which is criticised in the “Olympian Review,” 
Chioris, the goddess of flowers, for instance, makes 
a sweet-briar :— 


“The Sweet-Briar, a new bush, by Chloris, God- 
dess of Flowers. Rain and Sun, 4104. 


“This ig another hasty production of a lady, 
whom we are anxious to meet with a more satisfied 
face. Really, we must say, that she tires us. The 
other day we had the pink, It is not more than 2 
year ago that she flamed upon us with the hearts- 
ease (pretty names these); then we were all to be 
sunk into @ bed of luxury and red leaves by the 
rose; and now, ecce iterum osina, comes a new 


Jince the remarks in this exordium were written, periodical 
criticism has for the most part wholly changed its character. 
Instead of fault-finding, it has become beanty-finding. This 
extreme, of course, has also its wrong side; but, upon the whole, 
is unquestionably on the higher side of the art. There are few 
poor books, however indulgently treated, that will not soon 
die; but the very best books sometimes require aid, because of 
their depth and originality. It ia observable that the indulgent 
spirit of criticism has increased with its profundity. 

Q 2 
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edition of the same effeminate production, altered, 
but not amended, and made careless, confused, and 
full of harsh points. These the fair author, we 
suppose, takes for a dashing variety! Why does 
she not consult her friends? Why must we be 
forced to think that she mistakes her talents, and 
that she had better confine herself to the production 
of daisies and dandelions? Even the rose, which 
has been so much cried up in certain quarters, was 
not original. It was clearly suggested by that use- 
ful production of an orthodox friend of ours,—the 
eabbage ; which has occasioned it to be pretty gene- 
rally called the cadbage-rose. The sweet-briar, there- 
fore, is imitation upon imitation, crambe (literally) 
bis cocta ;* a thing not to be endured. To say the 
truth, which we wish to do with great tenderness, 
considering the author's sex, this seeet-briar bush is 
but a rifaccimento of the rose-bush. The only difference 
is, that everything is done on a pettier seale, the 
flowers hastily turned out, and a superabundance 
of those startling points added, which so annoyed 
us mn the rose yclept moss; for there is no end to 
these pretty creatures the roses. Let us see. There 
is the cabbage-rose, the moss-rose, the musk-rose, the 
damash-rose, the hundred-leaved-rose, the yellow-rose, 
and earth only knows how many more. Surely 
these were enough, in all conscience. Most of 
them rank litile above extempore effusions, and were 
hardly worth the gathering; but after so much 


* Cabbage twice cooked, 
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trifimg, to go and alter the style of a common-place 
in a spirit of mere undoing and embrouillement, and 
then palm it upon us for something free, forsooth, 
and original, is a desperate evidence of falling off! 
We cannot consent to take mere wildness for in- 
vention; a hasty and tangled piece of business, for 
a regular work of art. What is called nature will 
never do. Nature is unnatural. The best produe- 
tion by far of the fair author, was the aurieuda, one 
of those beautiful and regular pieces of composition, 
the right proportions of which are ascertained, and 
reducible to measurement. But zempora mutantur, 
Our fair florist has perhaps got into bad company. 
We have heard some talk about zephyrs, bees, wild 
birds, and such worshipful society. Cannot this 
ingenious person be content with the hot-house 
invented by Vulean and Co, without gadding abroad 
in this disreputable manner? We have heard that 
she speaks with disrespect of ourselves; but we 
need not assure the reader that this can have no 
weight with an honest critic. By-the-by, why this 
briar is called sweet, we must unaffectedly and most 
sincerely say, is beyond our perceptions.” | 
We were about to give @ specimen of another 
article, by the same reviewer, on the subject of our 
present paper:—‘“ Woman, being a companion to 
May,” &c. But the tone of it would be intolerable. 
We shall therefore proceed with a more becoming 
and grateful criticism, such as the contemplation of 
the subject naturally produces. Ob, Pygmalion 
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who can wonder (no artist surely) that thou didst 
fail in love with the work of thine ownhands! Oh, 
Titian! Oh, Raphael! Oh, Apelles! We could 
almost fancy this sheet of paper to be one of your 
tablets, our desk an easel, our pen a painting-brush; 
so impossible does it seem that the beauty we are 
about to paint should not inspire us with a guste 
equal to your own! 


“ Come, then, the colours and the ground prepare.” 


This ink-stand is our palette. We handle our pen 
as if there were the richest bit of colour in the 
world at the end of it. The reds and whites look 
as if we could eat them. Look at that pearly tip 
at the end of the ear. The very shade of it has a 
glow. What a licht on the forehead! What a 
moisture on the lip! What a soul, twenty fathom 
deep, in the eyes! Look at us, madam, if you 
please. The eye right on ours. The forehead a 
little more inclined. Good. What an expression ! 
Raphael,—it is clear to me that you had not the 
feeling we have: for you could paint such a por- 
trait, and we cannot. We cannot paint after the 
life. Titian, how could you contrive it? Apelles, 
may we trouble you toexplain yourself? It is lucky 
for the poets that their mistresses are not obliged to 
sit to them. They would never write a line. Even 
a prose-writer is baffled. How Raphael managed 
in the Palazzo Chigi,—how Sacchini contrived, when 
he wrote his “ Rinaldo and Armida,” with Armida by 
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hig side,—is beyond our comprehension. We can 
eall to mind, but we cannot copy. Fair presence, 
avaunt! We conjure you out of our study, as one 
of our brother writers, in an agony of article, might 
hand away his bride, the printer having sent to him 
for copy. Come forth, our tablets. Stand us in- 
stead of more distracting suggestions, our memo- 
randums. 

It has been justly observed, that heroines are best 
painted in general terms, asin “ Paradise Lost,” 


* Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye,” &c. 


or by sone striking instance of the effects of their 
beauty, as in Homer, where old age itself is as- 
tonished at the sight of Helen, and does not wonder 
that Paris has brought a war on his country for her 
sake. Particular description divides the opinion of 
the readers, and may offend some of them. The 
most elaborate portrait of the heroine of Ttalian 
romance could say nothing for her, compared 
with the distractions that she caused to so many 
champions, and the millions that besieged her in 
Albracca. 
“Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 

When Agrican with all his northern powers 

Besieged Albracca, a3 romances tell, 

The city of Gallaphrone, from whence to win 

The fairest of her sex, Angelica." 


Even Apuleius, a very “particular fellow,” who is 
an hour in deseribiag a chambermaid cnters into no 
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details respecting Psyche. Jt was enough that the 
people worshipped her. 

The case is different when a writer describes a rea} 
person, or chooses to acquaint us with his particolar 
taste. In the “ Dream of Chaucer” is an admirable 
portrait of a woman, supposed to be that of Blanche, 
Duchess of John of Gaunt. Anacreon gives usa . 
whole length of his mistress, in colours as fresh as if 
they were painted yesterday. The blue eye is moist 
in its sparkling ; the cheek, which he compares to 
milk with roses in it, is young forever. Oh, Titian, 
even thy colours are dry compared with those of 
poetry ! 

It happens luckily for us, on the present oceasion, 
that we can reconcile particulars with generals. 
The truth is, we have no particular taste. We only 
demand that a woman should be womanly; which 
ig not being exclusive. We think also that anybody 
who wishes to look amiable, should be so. The 
detail, with us, depends on a sentiment. For in- 
stance, we used to think we never could tolerate 
flaxen hair; yet meeting one day with a lovely face 
that had fiaxen locks about it, we thought for a good 
while after, that flaxen was your only wear. Har- 
riet O made us take to black ; and yet, if it had 
not been for a combination of dark browns, we should 
the other night have been converted to the superi- 
ority of light brown by Harriet D ——. Upon the 
whole, the dark browns, chestnuts, &c, have it with 
us; but this is because the greatest number of kind 
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eyes that we have met, have looked from under 
locks of that colour. We find beauty itself a very 
poor thing unless beautified by sentiment. The 
reader may take the confession as he pleases, either 
as an instance of abundance of sentiment on our 
part, or as an evidence of want of proper ardour and 
impartiality; but we cannot (and that is the plam 
truth) think the most beautiful creature beautiful, or 
be at all affected by her, or long to sit next her, or 
go to a theatre with her, or listen to a concert with 
her, or walk in a field or a forest with her, or cail 
her by her Christian name, or ask her if she likes 
poetry, or tie (with any satisfaction) her gown for 
her, or be asked whether we admire her shoe, or 
take her arm even into a dining-room, or kiss her 
at Christmas, or on April-fool day, or on May-day, 
or on any other day, or dream of her, or wake 
thinking of her, or feel a want in the room when 
she has gone, or a pleasure the more when she ap- 
pears,—unless she has a heart as well as a face, and 
is a proper good-tempered, natural, sincere, honest 
girl, who has a love for other people and other 
things, apart from self-reference and the wish to be 
admired. Her face would pall upon us in the 
course of a week, or even become disagreeable. We 
should prefer an enamelled tea-cup; for we should 
expect nothing from it. We remember the impres- 
sion made on us by a female plaster-cast hand, sold 
in the shops as a model. It is beautifully turned, 
though we thought it somewhat too plump and 
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well-fed. The fingers, however, are delicately 
tapered: the outline flowing and graceful. We 
fancied it to have belonged to some jovial beauty, 
a little too fat and festive, but laughing withal, and 
as full of goed nature. The possessor told us it was 
the hand of Madame Brinvilliers, the famous poi- 
soner. The word was no sooner spoken, than we 
shrank from it asif it had been a toad. It was now 
literally hideous ; the fat seemed sweltering and full 
of poison. The beauty added tothe deformity. You 
resented the grace: you shrank from the look of 
smoothness, as from a snake. This woman went to 
the scaffold with as much indifference as she dis- 
tributed her poisons. The character of her mind 
was insensibility. .The strongest of exeitements was 
to her what a cup of tea is to other people. And 
such is the character, more or less, of all mere 
beauty. Nature, if one may so speak, does not 
seem to intend it to be beautiful. It looks as if 
it were created in order to show what a nothing 
the formal part of beauty is, without the spirit 
of it. We have been so used to it with reference 
to considerations of this kind, that we have met 
with women generally pronounced beautiful, and 
spoken of with transport, who took a sort of ghastly 
and witeh-like aspect in our eyes, as if they had 
been things walking the earth without a soul, or 
with some evil intention, The woman who supped 
with the Goule in the “ Arabian Nights,” must have 
been a beauty of this species. 
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But to come to our portrait, Artists, we believe, 
like to begin with the eyes, We will begin, like 
Anacreon, with the hair. 

Hair should be abundant, soft, flexible, growing 
in long locks, of a colour suitable to the skin, thick 
in the mass, delicate and distinct in the particular, 
The mode of weariag it should differ. Those who 
have it growing low in the nape of the neck, should 
prefer wearing it in Jocks hanging down, rather than 
turned up with a comb. The gathering it, however, 
in that manner is delicate and feminine, and suits 
many. In general, the mode of wearing the hair is 
to be regulated according to the shape of the head. 
Ringlets hanging about the forehead suit almost 
everybody. On the other hand, the fashion of part- 
ing the hair smoothly, and drawing it tight back on 
either side is becoming to few. It has a look of 
vanity, instead of simplicity. The face must do 
everything for it, which is asking too much; espe- 
cially as hair, in its freer state, is the ornament in- 
tended for it by nature. Hair is to the human 
aspect, what foliage is to the landscape. This ana- 
logy is so striking, that it has been compared to 
flowers, and even to fruit. The Greek and other 
poets talk of hyacinthine locks, of clustering locks 
(an image taken from grapes), of locks like tendrils, 
The favourite epithet for a Greek beauty was “ well- 
haired ;” and the same epithet was applied fo woods.. 
Apuleius says, that Venua herself, if she were baldy 
would not be Venus. So entirely do we agrec with 
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him, so much do we think that the sentiment of any- 
thing beautiful, even where the real beauty is want- 
ing, is the best part of it, that we prefer the help of 
artificial hair to an ungraceful want of it. We do 
not wish to be deceived. We should like to know 
that the hair was artificial; or at least that the 
wearer wag above disguising the fact. This would 
show her wowhy of being allowed it. We remem- 
ber, when abroad, a lady of quality, an English- 
woman, whose beauty was admired by all Florence; 
but never did it appear to us so admirable, as when 
she observed one day, that the ringlets that hung 
from under her cap were not her own. Here, 
thought we, it is not artifice that assists beanty ; it Is 
truth. Here is a woman who knows that there is a 
beauty in hair beyond the material of it, or the 
pride of being thought to possess it. Oh, wits of 
Queen Anne’s day, see what it is to live in an age 
of sentiment, instead of your mere periwigs, and 
reds and whites '—The first step in taste.is to dislike 
ali artifice; the next is to demand nature in her 
perfection ; but the best of all is to find out the 
hidden beauty, which is the soul of beauty itself, 
to wit, the sentiment of it, The loveliest hair is 
nothing, if the wearer is incapable of a grace. The 
finest eyes are not fine, if they say nothing, What 
is the finest harp to us, strung with gold, and 
adorned with a figure of Venus, if it answer with a 
discordant note, and hath no chords im it. fit to 
be wakened? Long live, therefore, say we, lovely 
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natural locks at five-and-twenty, and lovely artificial 
locks, if they must be resorted to, at five-and-thirty 
or forty. Let the harp be new strung, if the frame 
warrant it, and the sounding-board hath a delicate 
utterance. A woman of taste should no more 
scruple to resort to such helps at one age, than she 
would consent to resort to them at an age when no 
such locks exist in nature. Till then, let her not 
cease to help herself to a plentiful supply. The 
spirit in which it is worn gives the right to wear it. 
Affectation and pretension spoil everything : senti- 
ment and simplicity warrant it. Above all things, 
cleanliness. This should be the motto of personal 
beauty. Let a woman keep what hair she has, clean, 
and she may adorn or increase it as she pleases. 
Oil, for example, is two different things, on clean 
hair and unclean. On the one, it is but an aggrava- 
tion of the dirt: to the other, if not moist enough 
by nature, it may add a reasonable grace. The 
best, however, is undoubtedly that which can most 
dispense with it, A lover is a little startled, when 
he finds the paper, in which a lock of hair has been 
enclosed, stained and spotted as if it had wrapped a 
cheesecake. Ladies, when about to give away locks, 
may as well omit the oil that time, and be content 
vith the washing. If they argue that it will not 
ook so glossy in those eyes in which they desire it 
.o shine most, let them own as much to the favoured 
person, and he will never look at it but thetr can- 
dour shall give it a double lustre. 
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“ Love adds a precious seeing to the eye ;” 

and how much does not sincerity add to love! One 
of the excuses for oil is the perfume mixed with it. 
The taste for this was carried so far among the 
ancients, that Anacreon does not scruple to wish 
that the painter of his mistress’s portrait could 
convey the odour breathing from her delicate 
oiled tresses. Even this taste seems to have a 
foundation in nature, A little black-eyed relation 
of ours (often called Molly from a certain dairy- 
inaid turn of hers, and our regard for old English 
customs) has hair with a natural seent of spice. 

The poets of antiquity, and the modern ones after 
them, talk much of yellow and golden tresses, 
tresses like the morn, &e. Much curiosity has been 
evinced respeeting the nature of this famous poetigal 
hair; and as much anxiety shown in hoping that it 
was not red. May we venture to say, in behalf 
of red hair, that we are not of those in whose 
eyes it is so very shocking? Perhaps, as “ pity 
melts the soul to love,” there may be something 
of such a “feeling in our tenderness for that 
Pariah of a colour. It must be owned that hair 
of this complexion appears never to have been 
in request; and yet, to say nothing of the general 
liking of the ancients for all the other shades 
of yellow and gold, a good red-headed com- 
mentator might render it a hard matter to pro- 
nounee, that Theocritus has not given two of 
his beautiful swains hair amounting to a positive 
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fiery. Frre-red ig the epithet, however it may be 
understood. 


* Both fiery-tressed heads, both in their bloom.”* 
Ty 


We do not believe the golden hair to have been 
red; but this we believe, that it was nearer to it 
than most colours, and that it went a good deal 
beyond what it is sometimes supposed to have been, 
auburn. The word yellow, a convertible term for 
it, will not do for auburn. Auburn is a rare and 
glorious colour, and we suspect will always be more 
admired by us of the north, where the fair com- 
plexions that recommended golden hair are as easy 
to be met with, as they are difficult in the south. 
Both Ovid and Anacreon, the two greatest masters 
of the ancient world in painting external beauty, 
seem to have preferred it to golden, notwithstanding 
the popular cry in the other's favour; unless, indeed, 
the hair they speak of was too dark in its ground 
for auburn. The Latin poet, in his fourteenth love- 
elegy, speaking of tresses which he says Apollo 
would have envied, and which he prefers to those 
of Venus as Apelles painted her, tells us, that they 
were neither black nor golden, but mixed, as it 
were, of both, And he compares them to cedar on 
the declivities of Ida, with the bark stripped. This 
implies a dash of tawny. We have seen pine-trees 
in a southern evening sun take a lustrous burnished 


‘ Apgw tay’ yryy xopporpryy, apgw avai. 
Ip¥LL. 7, 
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aspect between dark and golden, a good deal like 
what we conceive to be the colour he alludes to. 
Anacreon describes hair of a similar beauty. His 
touch, as usual, is brief and exquisite :— 


Deepening inwardly, a dun ; 
Sparkling golden, next the sun 


Which Ben Jonson has rendered in a line, 
 & Gold upon s ground of black.” 


Perhaps, the true auburn is something more lustrous 
throughout, and more metallic than this. The cedar 
with the bark stripped looks more like it. At all 
events, that it is not the golden hair of the ancients 
has been proved in our opinion beyond a doubt by 
a memorandum in our possession, worth a thousand 
treatises of the learned. This is a solitary hair of 
the famous Lucretia Borgia, whom <Ariosto has so 
- praised for her virtues, and whom the rest of the 
world is so contented to think a wretch. It was 
given us by a lamented friendt who obtained it 
from a lock of her hair preserved in the Ambrosian 


* Ta pev evdodey, peravas, 
Ta @ eg axpoy, nausea. 

+ Mr. Roscoe must be excepted, who hag come into the field 
to runa tilt for her. We wish his lance may turn out to be the 
Golden Lance of the poet, aad overthrow all his opponents, 
The greatest scandal in the world, is the readincss of the world 
to believe scandal. 


Lord Byron. 
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library at Milan. On the envelope he put a 
happy motto— 


“And Beauty draws us with a single hair.” 


If ever hair was golden, it is this. It is not red, it 
is not yellow, it is not auburn: it is golden, and 
nothing else ; and, though natural-looking too, must 
have had a «surprising appearance in the mass. 
Lucretia, beautiful in every respect, must have 
Jooked like a vision in a picture, an angel from the 
sun. Everybody who sees it, cries out, and pro- 
nounces it the real thing. We must confess, after 
-all, we prefer the auburn, as we construe it. It 
forms, we think, a finer shade for the skin; a richer 
warmth; a darker lustre. But Lueretia’s hair must 
have been still divine. Mr. Landor, whom we had 
the pleasure of becoming acquainted with over it, as 
other acquaintances commence over a bottle, was 
inspired on the occasivn with the following verses :— 

“ Borgia, thou once wert almost too august, 

And high for adoration ;—now thou ’rt dust! 

Ail that remains of thee these plaite infold— 

Calm hair, meand’ring with pellucid gold!” 


The sentiment implied in the last line will be 
echoed by every bosom that has worn a lock of 
hair next it, or longed to do so. Hair is at once 
the most delicate and lasting of our materials; and 
survives us, like love. It is so light, so gentle, so 
escaping from the idea of death, that with a lock of 
hair belonging to a child or a friend, we may almost 

vou I. R 
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look up to heaven, and compare notes with the 
angelic nature; may almost say, “I have a piece of 
thee here, not unworthy of thy being now.” 


Forreueap, There are fashions in beauty as weil 
as dress. In some parts of Africa, no lady can be 
charming under twenty stone. 

* King Chihu put nine queens to death; 
Convict on Statute, feory Teeth.” 
In Shakspere’s time, it was the fashion to have 
high foreheads, probably out of compliment to 
Queen Elizabeth. They were thought equally beau- 
tiful and indicative of wisdom : and if the portraits of 
the great men of that day are to be trusted, wisdom 
and high foreheads were certainly often found toge- 
ther. Of late years, physiognomists have declared 
for the wisdom of strait-and compact foreheads,’ 
rather than high ones. We must own we have 
seen very silly persons with both. It must be 
allowed, at the same time, that a very retreating 
forehead is apt to be no accompaniment of wit. 
With regard to high ones, they are often con- 
founded with foreheads merely bald; and baldness, 
whether natural or otherwise, is never hundsome; 
though in men it sometimes takes a character of 
simplicity and firmness. According to the Greeks, 
who are reckoned to have been the greatest judges 
of beauty, the high forehead never_hore_the palm. 
A certain conciseness carried it. “A forehead,” 
says Junius, in his Treatise on Ancient Art, “ should 
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be smooth and even, white, delicate, short, and of 
an open and cheerful character.” The Latin is 
briefer.* Ariosto has expressed it in two words, 
perhaps in one. 


“ Di ferse ayorio era la fronte Hets.”’ 
Orzan. Four. Cante VII, 


“ 'Terse ivory was her forehead glad.” 


A large bare forehead gives a woman a masculine 
and defying look. The word effrontery comes from 
it, The hair should be brought over such a fore- 
head, as vines are trailed over a wall. 


* «rons debet esse plana, candida, tenuis, brenis, pura.’’—— 
Junius De Pictura Veterum, Lib. iii. cap. 9. The whole chap- 
tcr Ig very curious and abundant on the subject of ancient 
beauty. Yet it might be rendered a good deal moreso. A 
treatise on Hair aloue might be collected out of Ovid. 
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il, EYES, EYEBROWS, NOSE. 
Eyes.—Lyebrows.— Frowning without frownmg. — Eyebrows 
meeting.—Shane of head, face, ears, cheeks, and ear-ringé.— 
Nase——A perplexity to the ertties.—Question of aquttine 
noses.— Angels never painted with them. 
Eyxs.—The finest eyes are those that unite sense 
and sweetness. They should be able to say much 
and all charmingly. The look of sense is propor- 
tioned to the depth from which the thought seems 
to issue; the look of sweetness to an habitual readi- 
ness of sympathy, an unaffected willingness to please 
and be pleased. We need not be jealous of —~ 
“ Eyes affectionate and glad, 
That seem to love whate'er they look upon.” 
Gertrude of Wyoming. 
They have always a good stock in reserve for their 
favourites ; especially if, like those mentioned by 
the poet, they are conversant with books and nature. 
Voluptuaries know not what they talk about, when 
they profess not to care for sense In a woman. 
Pedantry is one thing: sense, taste, and apprehen- 
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giveness, are another. Give us an eye that draws 
equally from head above and heart beneath ; that is 
equally full of ideas and feelings, of intuition and 
sensation. If either must predominate, iet it be the 
heart. Mere beauty jis nothing at any time but a 
doll, and should be packed up and sent to Brobdig- 
nag. The colour of the eye is a very secondary 
matter, Black eyes are thought the brightest, blue 
the most feminine, grey the keenest. It depends ~ 
entirely on the spirit within. We have seen all 
these colours change characters; though we must 
own, that when a blue eye looks ungentle, it seems 
more out of character than the extremest contradic- 
tion expressed by others. The ancients appear to 
have associated the idea of gladness with blue eyes; 
which is the colonr given to his heroine’s by the 
author just quoted. Anacreon attributes a blue or 
a grey eye to his mistress, it is dificalt to say which: 
but he adds, that it is tempered with the moist 
delicacy of the eye of Venus, The other look was 
Minerva’s, and required softening. It is not easy 
to distinguish the shades of the various colours 
anciently given to eyes; the blues and greys, sky- 
blues, sea-biues, sea-greys, and even caf-greys.* 

* Casto ventam obvius leont, Catullus.—See glaueus, cre- 
leus, &c. and their Greek correspondents. Xapewoc, glad- 
looking, is also rendered in the Latin, blue-eyed: and yet it is 
often translated by ravus, a word which at one time is made to 
signify blue, and at another something approximating to hazel. 
Cestus, in like manner, appears to signify both grey and blue, 
and a tinge of green. 
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But it is clear that the expression is everything. 
The poet demanded this or that colour, according 
as he thought it favourable to the expression of 
acuteness, majesty, tenderness, or a mixture of all. 
Black eyes were most lauded ; doubtless, because in 
a southern country the greatest number of beloved 
eyes must be of that colour. But on the same 
account of the predominance of black, the abstract 
taste was in favour of lighter eyes and fair com- 
plexions. Hair being of a great variety of tint, the 
poet had great licence in wishing or feigning on 
that point. Many a head of hair was exalted into 
gold, that gave slight colour for the pretension ; nor 
is it to be doubted that auburn, and red, and yellow, 
and sand-colour, and brown with the least surface 
of gold, all took the same illustrious epithet on 
occasion. With regard to eyes, the ancients in- 
sisted much on one peint, which gave rise to many 
happy expressions. This was a certain mixture of 
pungency with the look of aweetness. Sometimes 
they call it severity, sémetimes sternness, and even 
acridity, and terror. The usual word was gorgon- 
looking. Something of a frown was implied, mixed 
with a radiant earnestness. This was commonly 
spoken of men’s eyes. Anacreon, giving directions 
for the portrait of a youth, says— 

** Mekay opya yopyor cory, 

Kexrpaopevoy yakyvy.” 
Dark and gorgon be his eye, 
Tempered with hilarity. 
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A taste of it, however, was sometimes desired in the 
eyes of the ladies. Theagenes, in Heliodorus’s 
“ Ethiopies,” describing his mistress Chariclea, tells 
us, that even when a child, something great, and 
with a divinity in it, shone out of her eyes, and 
encountered his, as he examined them, with a mix- 
ture of the gorgon and the alluring.* Perhaps the 
best word for translating gergon would be fervent: 
something earnest, fiery, and pressing onward, 
Anacreon, we see, with his usual exquisite taste, 
allays the fierceness of the term with the participle 
“tempered.” The nice point is, to see that the 
terror itself be not terrible, but only a poignaney 
brought in to assist the sweetness, It is the salt in 
the tart; the subtle sting of the essence. It is to 
the eye intellectual, what the apple of the eye is to 
the eye itself,—the dark part of it, the core, the 
innermost look; the concentration and burning- 
glass of the rays of love. We think, however, that 
Anaereon did better than Heliodorus, when he 
avoided attributing this look to his mistress, and 
confined it to the other sex. He tells us, that she 
had a look of Minerva as well as Venus; but it was 
Minerva without the gorgon. There was sense and 
apprehensiveness, but nothing to alarm. 

Large eyes were admired in Greece, where they 
still prevail, They are the finest of all, when they 
have the internal look ; which is notcommon. The 
stag or antelope eye of the orientals is beautiful and 


*‘*thiop.’ Lib, 11, apud Junium. 
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tamping, but is acensed of locking skittish and in- 
different. “The epithet of stag-eyed,” says Lady 
Wortley Montague, speaking of a Turkish love 
song, “ pleases me extremely ; and I think it a very 
lively image of the fire and indifference in his 
mistress’s eyes.” We lose in depth of expression, 
when we go to inferior animals for comparisons with 
human beauty. Homer calls Juno ox-eyed; and 
the epithet suits well with the eyes of that goddess, 
because she may be supposed, with all her beauty, to 
want a certain humanity. Her large eyes look at 
you with a royal indifference, Shakspere has 
kissed them, and made them human. Speaking of 
viclets, he describes them as being— 


* Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes.” 


This is shutting up their pride, and subjecting them 
to the lips of love. Large eyes may become more 
touching under this circumstance than any others, 
because of the field which the large lids give for 
the veins to wander m, and the trembling amplitude 
of the ball beneath. Little eyes must be good- 
tempered, or they are ruined. They have no other 
resource, But this will beautify them enough. 
They are made for laughing, and should do their 
duty. In Charles the Second’s time, it was the 
fashion to have sleepy, half-shut eyes, sly and me-. : 
retricigus. They took an expression, beautiful and. 

warrantable on occasion, and made a commonplace _ 
of it, and a vice. So little do “men of pleasure” 
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anderstand the business from which they take their 
title. A good warm-hearted poet shall shed more 
light upon voluptuousness and beauty in one verse 
from his pen, than a thousand rakes can arrive at, 
swimming in claret, and bound on as many voyages 
of discovery. 

In attending to the hair and eyes, we have for- 
gotten the eyebrows, and the shape of the head. 
They shall be despatched before we come to the 
lips; as the table is cleared before the dessert. This 
is an irreverent simile, nor do we like it; though 
the pleasure even of eating and drinking, to those 
who enjoy it with temperance, may be traced be- 
yond the palate. The utmost refinements on that 
point are, we allow, wide of the mark on this. The 
idea of beauty, however, is lawfully associated with 
that of cherries and peaches; as Eve set forth the 
dessert in Paradise. 


Eyresrows.—Eyebrows used to obtain more ap- 
plause than theydo. Shakspeare seems to jest upon 
this eminence, when he speaks of a lover 


* Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow.” 
Marot mentions a poem on an eyebrow, which was 
the talk of the court of Francis the First.* The 
taste of the Greeks on this point was remarkable. 


* In one of his Epiaths, bepaning— 
“ Nobles esprits de France poctiques.” 
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They admired eyebrows that almost met. It de- 
pends upon the character of the rest of the face. 
Meeting eyebrows may give a sense and animation 
to looks that might otherwise be too feminine. 
They have certainly not a foolish look. Anacreon’s 
mistress has them :— 

Taking care her eyebrows he 

Not spart, nor mingled neither, 

But as hers are, stol’n together ; 


Met by stealth, yet leaving too 
O’er the eyes their darkest hue. 


In the Idyl of Theocritus before mentioned, one of 
the speakers values himself upon the effect his 
beauty has had on a girl with joined eyebrows. 
"Ky ex ry avrpy cuvogpuc ropa exec dora 
Tag éapahag wapedevvra, Kadoy xadoy npg egaerer" 


Ov pew ovds Aoywy exprlyy are roy TiKpor aura, 
Adda carw Brelac ray duerspav ddov erpmor.” 


Passing a bower last evening with my cows, 

A. girl look’d out,—a girl with meeting brows. 

“ Beautiful! beautiful!” cried she. I heard, 

But went on, looking down, and gave her not a word. 


This taste in female beauty appears to have been 
confined to the ancients. Boccaccio, in his “ Ameto,” 
the precursor of the “ Decameron,” where he gives 
several pictures of beautiful women, speaks more 
than ounce of disjoined eyebrows.* Chaucer, in the 
“ Court of Love,” is equally express in favour of “2 


*L’Ameto di Messer Giovanni Bogeaccio, pp. 31, 32, 39. 
Parma, 1802. 
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due distance.” An arched eyebrow was always in 
request; but we think it is doubtful whether we are 
to understand that the eyebrows were always de- 
sired to form separate arches, or to give an arched 
character to the brow considered in unison. In 
either case the curve should be very delicate. A 
straight eyebrow is better than a very arching one, 
which has a look of wonder and silliness, To have 
it immediately over the eye, is preferable, for the 
same reason, to its being too high and lifted. The 
Greeks liked eyes leaning upwards towards each 
other; which imdeed is a rare beauty, and the 
reverse of the animal character. If the brows over 
these took a similar direction, they would form an 
arch together. Perhaps a sort of double curve was 
required, the particular one over the eye, and the 
general one in the look altogether.* But these are 
unnecessary refinements. Where great difference 
of taste is allowed, the point im question can be of 
little consequence. Wecannot think, however, with 
Ariosto, that fair locks with black eyebrows are 
desirable. We see, by an article in an Italian 
catalogue, that the taste provoked a discussion.+ 
It is to be found, however, in “ Achilles Tatius,” and 
in the poem beginning 
* Lydia, bella puella, candida,” 

attributed to Gallus. A moderate distinction is 

*'See the “ Ameto,” p. 32. 

{ Barrotti, Gio, Andrea; Le Chiome Bionde e Ciglia Nere 
d'Alcina, Discorso Accademico, Padova, 1746. 
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desirable, especially where the hair is very light. 
Hear Burns, in a passage full of life and sweetness, 


“*Sae flaxen were her ringlets, 
Her eyebrows of a darker hue, 
Bewitchingly o’er-arching 
Twa laughing een o° bonny blue.” 


It is agreed on all hands that a female eyebrow 
ought to be delicate, and nicely pencilled, Dante 
says of his mistress’s, that it looked as if it was 
painted, 
“ TI ciglio 
Palito, e brun, talché dipinto pare.” 
Plime, Tuib. V- 


The eyebrow, 
Polished and dark, as though the brush had drawn it. 


Brows ought to be calm and even. 


“Upon her eyelids many graces sat, 
Under the shadow of her even brows.” 
Faery Queen. 


Eyelids have been mentioned before. The lashes 
are best when they are dark, long, and abundant 
without tangling. 


Snare or Heap ann Faces, Ears, Caeexs, ke. 
—The shape of the head, ineluding the face, is 
handsome in proportion as it inclines from round 
into oval. This should particularly appear, when 
the face is looking down. The skull should be like 
a noble cover to a beautiful goblet. The principal 
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breadth is at the temples, and over the ears. The 
ears ought to be small, delicate, and compact. We 
have fancied that musical people have fine ears in 
that sense, as well as the other. But the internal 
conformation must be the main thing with them. 
The same epithets of small, delicate, and compact, 
apply to the jaw; which loses in beauty, in propor- 
tion as it is large and angular. The cheek is the 
seat of great beauty andsentiment. It is the region 
of passive and habitual softness. Gentle acqui- 
escence is there; modesty is there; the lights and 
colours of passion play tenderly in and out its 
surface, like the Aurora of the northern sky, It 
has been seen how Anacreon has painted a cheek, 
Sir Philip Sidney has touched it with no less deli- 
cacy, and more sentiment :—* Her cheeks blushing, 
and withal, when she was spoken to, a little smiling, 
were like roses when their leaves are with a little 
breath stirred.”"—-“ Arcadia,” Book I. Beautiful- 
cheeked is a favourite epithet with Homer. There 
is an exquisite delicacy, rarely noticed, in the transi- 
tion from the cheek to the neck, just under the ear. 
Akenside has observed it; but he hurts his feeling, 
as usual, with common-place epithets :— 


* Hither turn 
Thy graceful footsteps ; hither, gentle maid, 
Incline thy polish'd forehead ; let thy eyes 
Effuse the mildness of their azare dawn ; 
And may the fanning breezes wait ande 
Thy radiant locks, disclosing, az it bends 
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With airy softness from the marble neck, 
The cheek fair blooming.” 
Pleasures of Imagination. 
The “marble neck” is too violent a contrast; but 
the picture is delicate. 


* Effuse the mildness of their azure dawn” 


is an elegant and happy verse. 

We may here observe, that rakes and men of 
sentiment appear to have agreed in objecting to 
ornaments for the ears. Ovid, Sir Philip Sidney, 
and, we think, Beaumont and Fletcher, have paas- 
ages against ear-rings; but we cannot refer to the 
last. 

“Vos quoque non caris aures onerate lapillis, 


Quos legit in viridi decolor Indus aqua.” 
Artis Amor. Lib, TT. 


Load not your ears with costly jewelry, 
Which the swart Indian culls from his green sea. 


This, to be sure, might be construed into a warn- 
ing against the abuse, rather than the use, of such 
ornaments; but the context is in favour of the 
latter supposition. The poet is recommending sim- 
plicity, and extolling the age he lives in for being 
sensible enough to dispense with show and finery. 
The passage in Sidney is express, and is a pretty 
conceit, Drawing a portrait of his heroine, and 
coming to the ear, he tells us, that 


“The tip no jewel needs to wear ; 
The tip is jewel to the ear.” 
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We confess that when we see a handsome ear with- 
out an ornament, we are glad it is not there; but 
if it has an ornament, and one in good taste, we 
know not how to wish it away. There is an 
elegance in the dangling of a gem suitable to the 
complexion, We believe the ear is better without 
it. Akenside’s picture, for instanee, would be 
spoiled by aring. Furthermore, it is in the way of 
a kiss. 


_ Nosr.—The nose in general has the least charac- 
ter of any of the features) When we meet with a 
very small one, we only wish it larger; when with a 
large one, we would fain request it to be smailer. 
In itself it is rarely anything. The poets have been 
puzzled to know what to do with it. They are 
generally contented with describing it as straight, 
and in good proportion. The straight nose, quoth 
Dante, — “Zi dritte naso.’ “Her nose directed 
streight,” saith Chaucer. “ Her nose is neither too 
long nor too short,” say the “Arabian Nights.” 
Ovid makes no mention of a nose. Ariosto says of 
Alecina’s (not knowing what else to say), that envy 
could not find fault with it. Anacreon contrives to 
make it go shares with the cheek. Boccaccio, in 
one of his early works, the “Ameto” above-men- 
tioned, where he has an epithet for almost every 
noun, is so puzzled what to say of a nose, that he 
calls it ederante, the smelling nose. Fielding, in his 
contempt for so unsentimental] a part of the visaye, 
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does not scruple to beat Amelia's nose to pieces, by 
accident ; m.order to show how contented her lover 
ean be, when the surgeon has put it decently to 
rights. This has been reckoned a hazardous ex~- 
periment. Not that a lover, if he is worth any- 
thing, would not remain a lover after such an 
accident, but that it is well to have a member 
uninjured, which has so little character to support 
its adversity. The commentators have a curious 
diffeulty with a line in Catullus. They are not sure 
whether he wrote 
“Salve, nec nimto puella naso— 
Hail, damsel, with by no means too much nose ;""-~ 
or, 
“Salve, nec mintmo puella naso— 
Hail, damsel, with by no means nose too little.” 


It is a feature generally to be described by negatives. 
It is of importance, however, to the rest of the face. 
If a good nose will do little for a countenance other- 
wise poor, a bad one is a great injury to the best. 
An indifferent one is so common that it is easily 
tolerated. It appears, from the epithets bestowed 
upon that part of the face by the poets and romance 
writers, that there is no defect more univereal than a 
nose alittle wry, or outof proportion. The reverse is 
desirable, accordingly, A nose should be firmiy, yet 
lightly cut, delicate, spirited, harmonious in its parts, 
and proportionate with the rest of the features. A 
nose merely well-drawn and proportioned, can be 
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very insipid. Some little freedom and delicacy is 
required to give it character. The character which 
most becomes it is that of taste and apprehensiveness. 
And a perfectly elegant face has a nose of this sort. 
Dignity, as regards this feature, depends upon the 
expression of the rest of the face. Thus a large 
aquiline nose increases the iook of strength in a 
strong face, and of weakness ina weak one. The 
contrast—the want of balance—is too great. Junius 
adduces the authority of the sophist, Philostratus, for 
tetragonal or quadrangular noses,—noses like those of 
statues; thatis to say, broad and level on the bridge, 
with distinct angles to the parallelogram. These are 
better for men than women. ‘The genders of noses 
are more distinct than those of eyes and lips. The 
neuter are the commonest. A nose a little aquiline 
ig not unhandsome in a woman. Cyrus’s Aspasia 
had one, according to Atlian. “She had very large 
eyes,’ quoth he, “and a nose somewhat aquiline;” 
oAtyor de nv Kat emtyputos.™ But a large aquiline nose 
is bad, It trenches upon the other sex, and requires 
_ all the graces of Aspasia to carry it off. Those, in- 
deed, will carry off anything. There are many hand- 
some and even charming women with such noses; 
but they are charming in spite of them, not by their 
assistance. Painters do not give them to their ideal 
beanties. We do not imagine angels with aquiline 
noses. Dignified men havethem. Plato calls them 
royal. Marie Antoinette was not the worse for an 
* “Var. Hist.” Lib. 12, Cap. 1. 
¥oL. I. | 
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aquiline nose; at Jeast in her triemphant days, when 
she swam threugh an antechamber like a vision 
and swept away the understandmg of Mr. Burke. 
But if a royal nose has anything to do with a royal 
will, she would have been the better, at last, for one 
of a less dominant description. A Roman nose may 
establish a tyranny :—aecording to Marmontel, a 
little turn-up nose overthrew one. At all events, it 
is more feminine; and La Fontaine was of Marmon- 
tel's opinion. Writing to the Duchess of Bouillon, 
who had expressed a fear that he would grow tired 
of Chateau Thierry, he says,— 


* Pent-on s‘ennuyer en des lieux 

Hfonorés par les pas, éclairés par les yeux 
D’une simable ct vive Princesse, 

A pied blanc et mignon, 4 brane et longue tresse ? 

Nez troussé, c'est un charme encore selon mon sens, 
C’en est méme un des plus puissants. 

Pour moi, le temps d’aimer est passé, je l’'avoue ; 
Et je mérite qu'on me loue 
De cc libre et sincére aven, 

Dont pourtant le public se souciera tréa peu. 

Que j'aime ou n’aime pas, c'est pour lui méme chose. 
Mais ail arrive que mon coeur 

Retourne 4 l'avenir dans sa premiére erreur, 

Nez aquilins et longs n’en eeront pas la cause.” 


How can one tire in solitudes and nooks, 

Graced by the steps, enlighten’d by the looks, 
Of the most piquant of Princesses, 

With little darling foot, and long dark tresses P 
A turn-up nose too, between you and me, 
Has something that attracta me mightily. 
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My loving days, I must confess, are over, 
A fact it does me honour to discover ; 
Though, I suppose, whether I love or net, 
That brute, the public, will not care a jot :— 
The dey'l a bit will their hard hearts look to it. 
But should it happen, some fine day, 
That anything should lead me round that way, 
A long and beaky nose will certainly not do it. 


a 2 
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III.—MOUTH, CHIN, TEETH, BOSOM. 


Mouth and chin—Mouth the part of the face the least able to 
conceal the expression of temper, $c.—Handsome smiles tn 
plain faces. —Tceth.—Dimples.—Neck and shoulders.—Per- 
fection of shape.—Bosom.—Caution against the misconstrue- 
tions of the coarse-minded, 


Movru anp Curin.—The mouth, like the eyes, 
gives occasion to so many tender thoughts, and is so 
apt to lose and supersede itself in the affectionate 
softness of its effect upon us, that the first impulse, 
in speaking of it, is to deseribe it by a sentiment and 
a transport. Mr. Sheridan has hit this very happily 
—see his “ Rivals :”— 

“Sin Anta. Ansotute.—Nay, but Jack, such eyes! such 
eyes! so innocently wild! so bashfully irresclute! nota glance 
but speaks and kindles some thought of love !—Then, Jack, her 
checks! her cheeks, Jack! so deeply blushing at the insinua- 
tions of her tell-tale eyes!—-Then, Jack, her lips !—lips smiling 
at their own discretion; and if not smiling, more sweetly 
pouting ; more lovely in sullenneas !” 


We never met with a passage in all the poets that 
gave us a livelier and softer idea of this charming 
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feature, than a stanza in a homely old writer of our 
own country. He is relating the cruelty of Queen 
Eleanor to the Fair Rosamond :— 


“With that she dash’d her on the lips, 
So dy#d double red : 
Hard was the heart thai gave the blow, 
Soft were those lips that bled.” 
Wanser’s Avpion’s Excuanp, Book viii, chap. 41. 


Sir John Suckling, in his taste of an under lip, is not 
to be surpassed :— 
“TIer lips were red, and one was thin 


Compared with that was next her chin, 
Some bee had stung it newly,” 


‘The upper lip, observe, was only comparatively thin. 
Thin lips become none but shrews or niggards. A. 
rosiness beyond that of the cheeks, and a good- 
tempered sufficiency and plumpness, are the indis- 
peusable requisites of a good mouth. Chaucer, a 
great judge, is very peremptory im this matter :-— 


“With pregnant lippés, thick to kiss percase ; 
For lippés thin, not fat, but ever lean, 
They serve of naught; they be not worth a bean; 
For if the base be full, there is delight.” 
Tur Court or Love. 


For the consolation, however, of those who have 
thin lips, and are not shrews or niggards, we must 
give it here as our opinion, founded on what we have 
observed, that lips become more or less contracted, 
in the course of years, in proportion as they are 
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accustomed to express good-humour and generosity, 
or peevishness and a contracted mind. Remark the 
effect which a moment of ill-temper or grudgingness 
has upon the lips, and judge what may be expected 
from au habitual series of such moments. Remark 
the reverse, and make a similar judgment. The 
mouth is the frankest part of the face. It can the 
least conceal the feelings. We ean hide neither il- 
temper with it nor good. We may affect what we 
please; but affectation will not help us. In a wrong 
eause, it will only make our observers resent the 
endeavour to impose upon them, The mouth is 
the seat of one class of emotions, as the eyes are of 
another; or rather, it expresses the same emotions 
but in greater detail, and with a more irrepressible 
tendency to mobility, It is the region of smiles and 
dimples, of a trembling tenderness, of sharp sorrow, 
of a full and breathing joy, of candour, of reserve, of 
a carking care, of a liberal sympathy. The mouth, 
out of its many sensibilities, may be fancied throwing 
up one great expression into the eyes; as many 
lights in a city reflect a broad lustre into the 
heavens. On the other hand, the eyes may be sup- 
posed the chief movers, influencing the smaller details 
of their companion, as heaven influences earth. 
The first cause in both is internal and deep-seated. 
The more we consider beauty, the more we recog- 
nise its dependence on sentiment. The handsomest 
mouth, without expression, is no better than a mouth 


in a drawing-bock, An ordinary one, on the other 
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hand, with a great deal of expression, shall become 
charming. One of the handsomest smiles we ever 
saw in a man, was that of a celebrated statesman 
who is reckoned plain. How handsome Mrs. Jor- 
dan was when she laughed; who, nevertheless, was 
not a beauty. If we only imagine a laugh full of 
kindness and enjoyment, or a “little giddy laugh,” 
as Marot calls ii—un petit ris foldtre—we imagine 
the mouth handsome as a matter of course; at any 
rate, for the time. The material obeys the spiritual. 
Anacreon beautifully deseribes a lip as ‘a lip like 
Persuasion’s,” and says it calls upon us to kiss it. 
“Her lips,” says Sir Philip Sidney, “though they 
were kept close with modest silence, yet with a 
pretty kind of natural swelling, they seemed to | 
invite the guests that looked on them.”—Areudia, 
Book I. 

Let me quote another passage from that noble 
romance, which was written to fill a woman’s mind 
with all beautiful thoughts, and which we never met 
with a woman that did not like, notwithstanding its 
faults, and in spite of the critics. “ Ter tears came 
dropping down like rain in sunshine; and she not 
taking heed to wipe the tears, they hung upon her 
cheeks and lips, as upon cherries, which the dropping 
tree bedeweth.”—-Book the Third. Nothing can be 
more fresh and elegant than this picture. 

A mouth should be of good natural dimensions, as 
well as plump in the lips. When the ancients, 
among their beauties, make mention of small mouths 
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and lips, they mean small only as opposed to an 
excess the other way; a fault very common in the 
south. The sayings in favour of small nouths, which 
have been the ruin of so many pretty looks, are very 
absurd. If there must be an exeess cither way, it 
had better be the liberal one. <A petty, pursed-up 
mouth is fit for nothing but to be left to its sclf- 
complaceney. Large mouths are oftener found in 
union with generous dispositions, than very small 
ones. Beauty should have neither; but a‘ reason- 
able look of openness and delicacy. It is an elegance 
in lips, when, instead of making sharp angles at the 
corner of the mouth, they retain a certain breadth 
to the very verge, and show the red. The corner 
then looks painted with a free and liberal pencil. 

Beautiful teeth are of a moderate size, even, and 
white, not a dead white, Itke fish-bones, which has 
something ghastly im it, but ivory or pearly white 
with an enamel. Bad teeth in a handsome mouth 
present a contradiction, which is sometimes extremely 
to be pitied; for a weak or feverish state of body 
may occasion them. Teeth, not kept as clean as 
possible, are unpardonable. Ariosto has a cele- 
brated stanza upon a mouth :— 


* Sotto quel sta, quasi fra due vallette, 
ia bocca, sparsa di natio cinabro: 
Quivi due filze son di perle elette, 
Che chinde ed apre un bello e dolce labro ; 
Quindi escon le cortest parolette 
Da render molie ogni cor rozzo e scabro ; 
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Quiri si forma quel soave riso, 
Ch’apre a sua posta in terra il paradise.” 
: Ornan. Fur, Canto 7. 


Next, as between two little vales, appears 

The mouth, where spices and yermilion keep: 
There lurk the pearls, richer than sultan wears, 
Now caskcted, now shown, by a sweet lip: 

Thence issue the soft words and courteous prayers, 
Enough to make a chur] for sweetness weep : 

And there the smile taketh its rosy rise, 

That opens upon earth a paradise. 


To the mouth belong not only its own dimples, but 
those of the cheek :— 
“le pozzette 


Che forma un dolee riso in bella guancia.” 


Tasso. 
* The delicate wells 


Which a sweet smile forms in a lovely cheek.” 


The chin, to be perfect, should be round and 
delicate, neither advancing nor retreating too much. 
If it exceed either way, the latter defect is on the 
side of gentleness. The former anticipates old age. 
A rounded and gentle prominence is both spirited 
and beautiful; and is eminently Grecian, It is an 
elegant countenance (affectation of course apart), 
where the forehead and eyes have an inclined and 
over-looking aspect, while the mouth is delicately 
full and dimpled, and the chin supports it like a 
cushion, leaning a little upward. A dimple in the 
chin is a favourite with the poets, and has a character 
of grace and tenderness, 
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Necx anp Ssovtpers.—The shoulders in a fe- 
male ought to be delicately plump, even, and falling 
without suddenness. Broad shoulders are admired 
by many. It is difficult not to like them, when 
handsomely turned. It seems as if “the more of 
a good thing the better.” At all events, an excess 
that way may divide opinion, while of the deformity 
of pinched and mean-looking shoulders there can 
be no doubt. A good-tempered woman, of the 
order yclept buxom, not only warrants a pair of 
expansive shoulders, but bespeaks our approbation 
of them. Nevertheless they are undoubtedly a 
beauty rather on the masculine than feminine side. 
They belong to manly strength. Achilles had them. 
Milton gives them to Adam, His 


“ TIyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering; brit not beneath his shoulders broad.” 


Fielding takes care to give all his heroes huge 
ealves and Herculean shoulders,—graces, by the 
way, conspicuous in himself. Female shoulders 
ought rather to convey a sentiment of the gentle and 
acquiescent. They should lean under those of the 
other sex, as under a protecting shade. Looking at 
the male and female figure with the eye of a sculptor, 
oar first impression with regard to the one should 
be, that it is the figure of a noble creature, prompt 
for action, and with shoulders full of power ;—-with 
regard to the other, that it is that of a gentie crea- 
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ture, made to be beloved, and neither active nor 
powerful, but fruitful:—the mould of humanity. 
Her greatest breadth ought not to appear to be at 
the shoulders. The figure should resemble the pear 
on the tree,-~ 


* Winding gently to the waist.” 


Of these matters, and of the bosom, it is difficult 
to speak: but Honi soit qui mal y pense. This essay 
is written neither for the prudish nor the indelicate ; 
but for those who have a genuine love of the beau- 
tiful, and can afford to hear of it. It is not the poets 
and other indulgers in a lively sense of the beautiful 
that are deficient in a respect for it; but they who 
suppose that every lively expression must of neces- 
sity contain a fecling of the gross and impertinent. 
We do not regard these graces, as they pass m 
succession before us, with the coarse and cunning eye 
ofa rake at atavern-door. We will venture to say, 
that we are too affectionate and even voluptuous for 
such a taste; and that the real homage we pay the 
sex deserves the very best construction of the best 
people, and will have it.— 


* Fathers and husbands, I do claim a right 
Tn ali that is called lovely, Take my aight 
Sooner than my affection from the fair. 
No face, no hand, proportion, line, or air 
Of Beauty, but the muse hath interest in.” 
Ben Jonson. 


A bosom is most beautiful when it presents none of 
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the extremes which different tastes have demanded 
for it. Its only excess should be that of health. 
This is not too likely to oceur in a luxurious state of 
society. Modern customs and manners too often 
leave to the imagination the task of furnishing out 
the proper quantity of beauty, where it might 
have existed in perfection. And a tender imagina- 
tion will do so. The only final ruin of a bosom in 
an affectionate eye, is the want of a good heart. 
Nor shall the poor beauty which the mother has 
retained by dint of being no mother, be lovely as the 
ruin. © Sentiment! Beauty is but the outward 
and visible sign of thee ; and not always there, where 
thou art most. Thou canst supply her place when 
she is gone. ‘Thou canst remain, and still make an 
eye sweet to look into; a bosom beautiful to rest 
the heart on. 

A favourite epithet with the Greek poets, lyrical, 
epic, and dramatic, is deepwosomed. A Greek meant 
to say, that he admired a chest truly feminine. It 
is to be concluded, that he also demanded one 
left to its natural state, as it appeared among the 
healthiest and loveliest of his counfrywomen; 
neither compressed, as it was by the fine ladies; nor 
divided and divorced in that excessive manner, which 
some have accounted beautiful.* It was certainly 
nothing contradictory to grace and activity which 
he demanded. 

* See an epigram in the Greek Anthology, beginning 

 Repatver yey Ke podoypoa, Tomoynvea,”” 
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“ Crown me then, Ill play the lyre, 
Bacchus, underneath thy shade : 
Ileap me, heap me, higher and higher ; 
And I°ll lead a dance of fire, 
With a dark deep-bosom’d maid,” 
Awmacreon, Ode V. 
Rosy-bosom’d is another Greek epithet. Milton 
speaks in “ Comus” of 
“The Graces and the rosy-bosom'd ELours.” 
Virgil says of Venus, 
-—— She said, 
And turn’d, refulgent with a rosy neck.* 
er her warm neck and rising bosom move 
The bloom of young Desire, and purple light of Love ;” 
Garay. 
which is a couplet made up of this passage in Virgil 
and another. Virgil follows the Greeks, and the 
Greeks followed nature. All this bloom and rosy 
refulgence, which are phrases of the poets, mean 
nothing more than that healthy colour which appears .- 
in the finest skin, We shall see more of it when 
we come to speak of Hands and Arms. 

A writer in the Anthology makes use of the pretty 
epithet, “ vernal-bosom'd.”+ The most delicate paint- 
ing of a vernal bosom is in Spenser 

« And in her hand a sharp boar-spear she held, 
And at her back a bow and quiver gay 
Staft with steel-headed darts, wherewith she quell'd 
The salvage beasts in her victorious play, 


* “Dixit; et ayvertens, roses cervice refulsit.” 
+ EvapopacOse. 
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Knit with e golden bauldrick, which forelay 
Athwart her snowy breast, and did divide 
Her dainty paps; which, like young fruit in May, 
Now little gan to swell; and being tied, 

Through their thin weeds their places only signified,” 


Dryden copies after Spenser, but not with such 
refinement. Tis passage, however, is so beautiful, 
and has a gentleness and movement so much to the 
purpose, that I cannot resist the pleasure of quoting 
it. He is describing Boecaccio’s heroine in the story 
of “ Cymon and Iphigenia :”-— 


* By chance conducted, or by thirst constrain'd, 
The deep reecsses of the grove he gain’d; 
Where, in a plain defended by the wood, 
Crept through the matted grass a erystal flood, ; 
By which an alabaster fountain stood : 
And on the margin of the fount was laid, 
Attended by her slaves, a sleeping maid ; 
Like Dian and her nymphs, when, tired with sport, 
To rest by cool Eurotas they resort. 
The dame herself the goddess well express’d, 
Not more distinguish’d by her purple vest, 
Than by the charming features of her face, 
And e’en in slumber a superior grace. 
Her comely limbs composed with decent care, } 
Her body shaded with a slight cymar, 
Her bosom to the view was only bare; f 
Where two beginning paps were scarcely spied, 
For yet their places were but signified. 
The fanning wind upon her bosom blows ; 
To meet the fanning wind the bosom rose ; } 
The fanning wind, and purling streams,continue her repose.” 
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This beautifal conclusion, with its repetitions, its play 
to and fro, and the long continuous line with which 
it terminates, is delightfully soft and characteristic. 
The beauty of the sleeper and of the landseape min- 
gle with one another, The wind and the bosom are 
gentle challengers. 
“Each smoother seems than each, and each than each seems 

smoother.” 
Even the turn of Dryden's last triplet is imitated 
from Spenser.—See the divine passage of the eon- 
cert in the “ Bower of Bliss, Faery Queen,” book ii. 
eanto 12, stanza 71. “The sage and serious Spen- 
ser,” as Milton called him, is a great master of 
the beautiful in all its branches, He also knew, 
as well as any poet, how to help himself to beauty 
out of others. The former passage imitated by 
Dryden was, perhaps, suggested by one in Boccac- 
cio.* The simile of “young fruit in May” is from 
Ariosto. 

“ Bianca neve é il bel collo, e'l petto latte; 

I? callo tondo, il petto colmo e largo: 

Due pome acerbe, e pur d‘avorio fatte, 

Vengono e van, come anda al primo margo, 

Quando piacevole aura il mar combatte.” 

Onuan. Four. Canto 7. 


Her bosom is like milk, her neck like sno 
A rounded neck; a bosom, where you see 
Two crisp young ivory apples come and g¢ 
Like waves that on the shore beat tenderl,, 
When a sweet air is ruffling to and fro. 





* “T’Ameto,” ag above, p. 31, 33, 
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But Ariosto has been also to Boccaccio, and he to 
Theocritus; in whom, we believe, this fruitful meta- 
phor is first to be met with. It is very suitable to 
his shepherds, living among the bowers of Sicily. — 
See “Idyl” xxvii. v. 49. Sir Philip Sidney has 
repeated it in the “ Areadia.” But poets in all ages 
have drawn similar metaphors from the gardens. 
“* Solomon’s Song” abounds with them. There is a 
hidden analogy, more than poetical, among all the 
beauties of nature. 

We quit this tender ground, prepared to think 
very ill of any person who thinks we have said too 
much of it. Its beauty would not allow us to say 
less; but not the less do we “ with reverence deem” 
of those resting-places for the head of love and 


sorrow— 


** Those dainties made to still an infant's cries,” 
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I¥.—HAND, ARM, WALK, VOICE. 


Hand and arm.—Italian epithet “ Morbida.”—Figure.—Car- 
riage, §e.—~Pertls of fashton.—Viee of tight-lacing.— Hips. 
—Legs and feet—Walk.—Cerriage of Roman and Ituhian 
women.— hat of English preferred.—Voree ditto—Reason 
why the most beautiful women are in general not the most 
charming. 


Hanp anp Arm.—A beautiful arm is of a round 
and flowing outline, and gently tapering; the hand 
long, delicate, and well turned, with taper fingers, 
and a certain buoyancy and turn upwards in their 
very curvature and repose. We fear this is not 
well expressed. We mean, that when the hand is 
at rest on its palm, the wrist a little bent, and the 
other part of it, with the fingers, stretching and 
dipping forwards with the various undulations of the 
joints, it onght, however plump and in good condi- 
ion, to retain a look of promptitude and lightness. 
The spirit of the guitar ought to bein it; of the harp 
and the pianoforte, of the performance of all ele- 
VOL. I. T 
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gant works, even to the dairy of Eve, who “tem- 
pered duleet creams."-——See a picture in Spenser, 
not to be surpassed by any Italian pencil :—~ 


“Tn her left hand a cup of gold she held, 
And with her right the riper fruit did reach, 
Whose sappy liquor, that with fulness swell'd, 
Into her cup she scruz’d with dainty breach 
Of her fine fingers, without foul impeach 
That so fair wine-press made the wine more siect.” 
Book ii. canto 12. 


it is sometimes thought that hands and arms cannot 
be too white. A genuine white is very beautiful, 
and is requisite to give them perfection; but shape 
and spirit are the first things in all beauty. Com- 
plexion follows. A hand and arm may be beautiful, 
without being excessively fair: they may also be 
very fair and not at all beautiful. Above all, a 
sickly white is not to be admired, whatever may be 
thought of it by the sallow Italian, who praises a 
white hand for being morbid. We believe, how- 
ever, he means nothing more than a contradiction 
to his yellow. He would have his mistress’s com- 
plexion unspoilt by oil and macaroni. These exces- 
sive terms, as we have before noticed, are not to be 
taken to the letter. A sick hand has its merits, if it 
be an honest one. It may excite a feeling beyond 
beauty. But sickliness is not beauty. In the 
whitest skin there ought to be a look of health.* 


, *Candidis tamen manibus rogei ruboris aliquid suffon- 
datur."— Junius, Cap. ix. sect. 26. 
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The nails of the fingers ought to be tinged with red. 
When the Greeks spoke of the rosy-fingered Morn, 
it was not a mere metaphor, alluding to the ruddi- 
ness of the time of day. They referred also to the 
human image. The metaphor was founded m 
Nature, whether the goddegs’s office or person was 
to be considered. 

Wherever a genuine and lasting beauty is desired, 
the blood must be circulated. 


Figure, Carriacr, &c.—The beauty of the fe- 
male figure consists in being gently serpentine. 
Modesty and luxuriance, fulness and buoyancy; a 
rising, as if to meet; a falling, as if to retire; spirit, 
softness, apprehensiveness, self-possession, a claim 
on protection, a superiority to insult, a sparkling 
something enshrined in gentle proportions and har- 
monious movement, should all be found in that 
charming mixture of the spiritual and material. 
Mind and body are not to be separated, where real 
beauty exists. Should there be no great intellect, 
there will be an intellectual instinct, a grace, an 
address, a naturally wise amiableness. Should in- 
tellect unite with these, there is nothing upon earth 
50 powerful, except the spirit whom it shall call 
master, 

Beauty too often sacrifices to fashion. The spirit 
of fashion is not the beautiful, but the wilful; not 
the graceful, but the fantastic; not the superior in 
the abstract, but the superior in the worst of ail 

tT 2 
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soneretes, the vulgar. It is the vulgarity that can 
afford to shift and vary itself, opposed to the vul- 
rarity that longs to do so, but cannot. The high 
point of taste and elegance is to be sought for, not 
in the most fashionable cireles, but in the best-bred, 
and such as can dispense with the eternal necessity 
of never being the same thing. Beauty there, both 
moral and personal, will do all it can to resist the 
envy of thosc who would deface, in order to super- 
sede it. The highest dressers, the highest face- 
painters, are not the loveliest women, but such as 
have lost their loveliness, or never had any. The 
others know the value of their natural appearance 
too well. It is these that inspire the mantua-inaker 
or milliner with some good thought. The herd of 
fashion take it up, and spoil it. A hundred years 
ago it was the fashion for ladies to have long waists 
like a funnel. Who would suppose that this origi- 
nated in a natural and even rustic taste? And yet 
the stomachers of that time were only caricatures of 
the bodice of a country beauty, Some handsome 
women brought the original to town; fashion pro- 
ceeded to render it ugly and extravagant; and 
posterity laughs at the ridiculous portraits of its 
grandmothers. The poet might have addressed a 
beauty forced into this fashion, as he did his heroine 
in the celebrated lines : 


“No longer shall the bodice, aptly laced, 
From thy full bosom to thy slender waist, 
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“ That air and harmony of shape express, 
Fine by degrees, and beautifully legs.” 
FPeror's Hengr anp Emma. 
No: it was 


Gaunt all at once, and hideously Little. 


It was like a pottle of strawberries, instead of a 
human waist. Some years ago it was the fashion 
for a lady to look ke an hour-glass, or a huge 
insect, or anything else cut in two, and bolstered 
out at head and feet. A fashion that gracefully 
shows the figure is one thing: a fashion that totally 
conceals it, may have its merits; but voluntarily 
to accept puffed shoulders in lieu of good ones, and 
a pinch in the ribs for a body like that of the Venus 
de’ Medici, is what no woman of taste should put up’ 
with who can avoid it. They are taking her in. The 
levelling rogues know what they are about. They 
are for rendering their own crooked backs and unsa- .: 
tisfactory waists indistinguishable, If the levelling i 
stopped here, it might be pardonable. Fair play isa 
jewel that one wishes to see everybody euriched by. 
But as fashion is too often at variance with beauty, 
it is also at variance with health. The more o 
woman sacrifices of the one, the more she loses of 
the other. Thick legs are the least result of these 
little waists. Bad lungs, bad livers, bad com- 
plexions, deaths, melancholy, and worse than all, 
rickety and melancholy children, are the conse- 
quences of the tricks that fashion pleys with the 
human body. 
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It is a truism to say that a waist should be nei- 
ther pinched in nor shapeless, neither too sudden 
nor too shelving, &c., but a natural, unsophisticated 
waist, properly bending when at rest, properly fallmg 
in when the person ig in motion. But truisms are 
sometimes as necessary to repeat in writing, as to 
abide by in painting or sculpture. The worst of it 
is, they are not always allowed to be spoken of. 
For instance, there is a truism called a hip. It is 
surely a very modest and respectable joint, and of 
great use to the rising generation. A sculptor could 
no more omit it ina perfect figure, than he could 
omit a leg or an arm. And yet, by some very deli- 
cate train of reasoning, known only to the double- 
refined, not merely the word, but the thing, was 
suppressed about twenty years back. The word 
vanished: the joint was put under the most painful 
restrictions ; it seemed as if there was a Society for 
the Suppression of Hips. The fashion did not last, 
or there is no knowing what would have become of 
us. We should have been the most melancholy, 
hipped, unhipped generation, that ever walked with- 
out our proper dimensions. Moore's Almanac would 
have contained new wonders for us. Finally, we 
should have gone out, have wasted, faded, old 
maided-and-bachelored ourselves away, grown 


* Fine by degrees and beautifully less,” 


till a Dutch jury (the only survivors) brought in the 
verdict of the polite world,—Died for waut of care 
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in the mother, At present a writer may speak of 
hips, and liye. Nay, the fancies of the men seem 
to have been so wrought upon by the recollection of 
those threatening times, that they have amplified 
into hips themselves, and even grown pifeon- 
breasted. Such are the melancholy consequences of 
violating the laws of Nature. 

A true female figure, then, is falling and not too 
broad in the shoulders; moderate, yet inclining to 
fulness rather than deficiency, in the bosom ; gently 
tapering, and without violence of any sort, in the 
waist; naturally curving again in those never-to-be- 
without-apology-alluded-to hips; and, finally, her 
baoyant lightness should be supported upon natural 
legs, not at all like a man’s; and upon feet, which, 
though little, are able to support all the rest, 

Ariosto has described a foot,— 


“Tl breve, asciutto, e ritondetto piede.” 


* The short, and neat, and little rounded foot.” 


The shortness, however, is not to be made by dint of 
shoes. It must be natural. Jt must also be not too short. 
It should be short and delicate, compared with that 
of the other sex; but sufficient for all purposes of 
walking, and running, and dancing, and dispensing 
with tight shoes; otherwise it is neither handsome 
in itself, nor will it give rise to graceful movements. 
It is better to have the sentiment of grace in a foot, 
than a forced or unnatural smallness, The Chinese 
hove three ideas in their heads:—tea, the necessity 
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of keeping off ambassadors, and the beauty of small 
feet, The way in which they caricature this beauty 
is a warning to all dull understandings. We make 
our feet bad enough already by dint of squeezing. 
Nations with shoes have no proper feet, like those 
who wear sandals. But the Chinese ont-pimch an 
inquisitor. We have seen a model of a lady's foot 
of that country, in which the toes were fairly turned 
underneath. They looked as if they were almost 
jammed into and made part of the sole. In the 
British Museum, if we remember, there is a pair of 
shoes that belonged to such a foot as this, which are 
shown in company with another pair, the property 
of Queen Elizabeth. Her Majesty stood upon no 
ceremony in that matter, and must have stamped to 
some purpose. 

But what are beautiful feet, if they support not, 
and carry about with them, other graces? What 
are the most harmonious proportions, if the soul of 
music is not within? Graceful movement, an unaf- 
fected elegance of demeanor, ie to the figure what 
sense and sweetness are to the eyes. It is the soul 
looking out. Jt is what a poet has called the 
“thought of the body.” The ancients, as the mo- 
derns do stillin the south, admired a stately carriage 
in a woman: though the taste seems to have been 
more general in Rome than in Greece. It is to be 
observed, that neither in Greece nor Rome had the 
women at any time received that truly feminine 
polish, which renders their manners a direct, though 
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not an unsuitable, contrast to those of the other 
sex. It was reserved for the Goths and their 
chivalry to reward them with this refinement; and 
their northern descendants have best preserved it. 
The walk which the Latin poets attribute to their 
beauties, is still to be seen in all its stateliness at 
Rome. “Shall I be treated in this manner?” says 
Juno, complaining of ler injured dignity,—‘ 1, who 
walk the queen of the gods, the sister and the wife of 
Jove?” *— Venus, meeting A‘neas, allows herself to 
be recognised in departing :~~ 





* Pedes vestis definxit ad imos, 
Et vera incessu patuit Dea.” 


“Tn length of train deseends her sweeping gown, 
And by her graceful walk the queen of love is known.” 
DuaYben. 


A stately verse ;—but Anown is not strong enoagh for 
patuit, and Virgil does not say “the queen of love,” 
but simply the goddess—the divinity. The walk 
icluded every kind of superiority. It is the step 
of Homer’s ladies— 

“Of Troy's proud dames whose garments sweep the ground.” 

Pore. 

The painting has more of Rubens than Raphael ; and 
we could not help thinking, when im Italy, that the 
walk of the females had more spirit than grace. 
They know nothing of the swimming voluptuousness 
with which our ladies at court used to float into the 


« Ego, que divum sneedo regina, * &e 
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drawing-room with their hoops; or the sweet and 
modest sway hither and thither, a little bending, 
with which a young girl shall turn and wind about 
a garden by herself, half serious, half playful. Their 
demeanor is sharper and more vehement. The 
grace is less reserved. There is, perhaps, less 
consciousness of the sex in it, but it is not the most 
modest or touching on that account. The women 
in Italy sit and sprawl about the doorways in the 
attitudes of men. Without being viragos, they 
swing their arms as they walk. There is infinite 
self-possession, but no subjection of it to a sentiment. 
The most graceful and modest have a certain want 
of retirement. Their movements do not play in- 
wards, but outwards: do not wind and retreat upon 
themselves, but are developed as a matter of course. 
If thought of, they are equally suffered to go on, 
with an unaifected and crowning satisfaction, con- 
quering and to conquer. This is the walk that 
Dante admired :— 


* Soave a guisa va di un bel pavone; 
Diritts sopra se, come una grua”’ 
Sweetly she goes, like the bright peacock ; straight 
Above herself, like to the lady crane. 


This is not the way we conceive Imogen or Desde- 
mona to have walked. 

The carriage of Laura, Petrarch’s mistress, was 
gentle; but she was a Provengal, not an Italian. 
He counts it among the four principal charms which 
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rendered him so enamoured. They were all identi- 
fied with a sentiment. There was her carriage or 
walk; her sweet looks; her dulcet words; and her 
kind, modest, and self-possessed demeanor. 


“E con Pandar, e col soave aguardo, 
S’aceordan Je doleissime parole, 
E I ‘atto mansueto, umile, e tardo. 
Di tai quattro faville, e non gia sole, 
Nasce 'l gran foco di ch’ io vivo ed arda: 
Che son fatto un augel notturne al sole.” 
Sonnet 131. 


From these four sparks it was, and not the sun, 
Sprung the great fire, that makes me ever burn,— 
A nightingale whose song affronts that sun. 


In this sonnet is the origin of a word of Milton’s, 
nut noticed by the commentators, 


* With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 


Jtain influence. 
]’ ALLEGRO. 


Da begli occhi un piacer si caldo prove.” 
* So warm a pleasure rains from her sweet eyes,” 


And in another beautiful sonnet, where he describes 
her sparkling with more than her wonted lustre, he 
Bays, 

“ Non era l’andar sue cosa mortale, 


Ma @’ angelica forma.” 
Sonnet 68. 


Her gomg was no mortal thing; but shaped 
Like to an angel's, 


Now this is the difference between the walk of 
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ancient and modern heroine; of the beauty classical 
and Provengal, Italian and English. The one was, 
like a goddess’s, stately, and at the top of the earth; 
the other is like an angel’s, humbler, but nearer 
heaven. 

It is the same with the voice. The southern voice 
is loud and uncontrolled; the women startle you, 
bawling and gabbling ia the summer air. In the 
north, the female seems to bethink her of a thousand 
delicate restraints; her words issue forth with a sort 
of cordial hesitation. They have a breath and ap- 
prehensiveness in them, as if she spoke with every 
part of her being. 

“Her voice was ever soft, gentle and low, 
An excellent thing in woman,” 
SHAKSPEABE. 

As the best things, however, are the worst when 
spoiled, it is not easy to describe how much better 
the unsophisticated bawling of the Italian is, than 
the affectation of a low and gentle voice in a body 
fuil of furious passions. The IJtalian nature is a 
good one, though run to excess. You can pare it 
down. A good system of education would make 
it as fine a thing morally, as good training renders 
Italian singing the finest in the world. But a 
furious Englishwoman affecting sweet utterance !— 
“ Let us take any man’s horses,” as Falstaff says. 

It is an old remark, that the most beautiful 
women are not always the most fascinating. It 
may be added, we fear, that they are seldom so, The 
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reason is obvious. They are apt to rely too much 
on their beauty; or to give themselves too many 
airs. Mere beauty ever was, and ever will be, but a 
secondary thing, except with fools. And fools ad- 
mire it for as little time as anybody else; perhaps 
not so long. They have no fancies to adorn it with. 
If this secondary thing fall into disagreeable ways, 
it becomes but a fifth or sixth rate thing, or nothing 
at all, or worse than nothing. We resent the unna- 
tural mixture. We shrink from it, as we should 
from a serpent with a beauty’s head. The most 
fascinating women are those that can most enrieh 
the every-day moments of existence. In a particular 
and attaching sense, they are those that can partake 
our pleasures and our pains in the liveliest and 
inost devoted manner. Beauty is little without this. 
With it, she is indeed triumphant. 
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OF DECEASED STATESMEN WHO HAVE 
WRITTEN VERSES. 


Universality of poetry, and consequent good effect of a taste for 
ti. The greater the statesman, the more universal his mind.— 
Almost alf great British Statesmen have written verses.— 
Specimen of verses by Wyatt, by Essex, by Sackville, Raletgh, 
Marveil, Peterborough, and Lord Holland. 


Tae love of moral beauty, and that retention of the 
spirit of youth, which is implied by the indulgence 
of a poetical taste, are evidences of good disposition 
in any man, and argue well for the largeness of his 
mind in other respects. For this is the boast of 
poetry above all other arts; that, sympathizing with 
everything, it leaves no corner of wisdom or know- 
ledge unrecognised; which is a universality that 
cannot be predicated of any science, however great, 
But in a statesman, this regard for the poetical is 
doubly pleasing, from the supposed dryness of his 
studies, and the character he is apt to obtain for 
worldliness. We are delighted to see, that, sympa- 
thizing with poetry, he sympathizes with humanity ; 
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and that, in attributing to him a mere regard for 
expedience and success, we do him injustice. In 
truth, most men do injustice to one another, when 
they think ill of what is at their heart's core; nay, 
even when they take for granted those avowals of cun- 
ning and misbelief, which are themselves generated 
by an erroneous principle of sociality, and a regard 
for what their neighbours will think of them. If it 
were suddenly to become the fashion for men to 
have faith in one another, Bond Street and Regent 
Street would be crowded to-morrow with poetry and 
sentiment; not because fashion is fashion (for that 
is a child’s reason), but because fashion itself arises 
from the social principle, however narrowly exer- 
cised, and goes upon the ground of our regard for 
one another's opinion. Statesmen are too often 
unjustly treated in men’s minds, as practisers of 
mere cunning and expedience, and lovers of power. 
Much self-love is doubtless among them, and much 
love of power. Where is it not? But higher 
aspirations are oftener mingled with the very cun- 
ning and expedience, than the narrow-minded sup- 
pose. Indeed the very position which statesmen 
occupy, and the largeness of the interests in which 
they deal, tend to create such aspirations where they 
do not very consciously exist; for a man cannot be 
habitually interested, even on his own account, with 
the concerns of nations and the welfare of his 
fellow-creatures, without having his nature expanded. 
Statesmen learn to feel as “ England,” and as 
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“ France,” or at least as the influential portion of 
the country, and not as mere heads of a party, 
however the partizanship may otherwise influence 
them, or be identified with their form of policy. By- 
and-by we hope they may feel, not as “ England” 
or as “France,” but as the whole world; and 
they will so, as the world advances in knowledge 
and influence. Now poetry is the breath of beauty, 
flowing around the spiritual world, as the winds that 
wake up the flowers de about the material; and in 
proportion as statesmen have a regard for poetry, 
and for what the highest poetry loves, they “look 
abroad,” as Bacon phrases it, “into universality,” 
and the universe partakes of the benefit. Bacon 
himself wrote verses, though he had not heart 
enough to write good ones; but his great know- 
ledge told him, that verses were good things to 
write. | 

We must compress our recollections on this 
tempting subject into the smallest possible compass, 
and therefore shall confine ourselves to the most 
truly poetical instances we can call to mind; that is 
to say, such as imply the most genuine regard for 
what is imaginative and unworldly,—the most child- 
like spirit retained in the maturest brains and 
manliest hearts. We must confine ourselves also 
to our own country. For it is a very curious and 
agreeable fact, that scarcely any name of eminence 
can be mentioned in the political world, from Solon 
and Lycurgus down to the present moment, that 
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has not, at one period of the man’s life or another, 
been connected with some tribute to the spirit of 
grace aud fancy in the shape of verse. Perhaps 
there is not # single statesman in the annala of 
Great Britain, that will not be found to have written 
something im verse,— some lines to his mistress, 
compliment to his patron, jest on his opponent, or 
elegy or epithalamium on a court occasion. Even 
Burleigh, in his youth, wrote verses in French and 
Latin: Bacon versified psalms -* and Clarendon, 
when he was Mr. Hide, and one of the “ wits about 
town,” wrote complimentary verses to his friends 
the poets. There are some on a play of Randolph’s 
—the concluding couplet of which may be thought 
ominous, or auspicious (as the reader pleases), of the 
future historian'’s royalism,— : 


“ Thus much, where Aizg applauds” (that is to say, the king !J 
“T dare be bold 
To say,—'T is petty treason to withhold. 
Epwakp Hine.” 


Wyatt, Essex, Sackville, Raleigh, Falkland, Mar- 
vell, Temple, Somers, Bolingbroke, Pulteney, Burke, 
Fox, Sheridan, Canning, &c. &e, all wrote verses ; 
many of them late in life. Pope’s Lord Oxford wrote 
some, and very bad they were. They were sug- 


* Here is one of the couplets, not to be surpassed in the 
annals of Grub street :— ) 
« With wine, man’s spirit for fo recreate; 
And oil, man’s face for to exhilarate !!” 
¥OL. I, T 
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gested by some displeasure with the court after his 
attempted assassination by Guiscard. 
“To serve with dove, 

And shed your blood, 

Approved in above : 

But here below, 

The examples show, 

*T is fatal to be good !”” 
Lord Chatham wrote Latin verses at college. Pitt, 
his son, wrote English ones in his youth, and 
assisted his brothers and sisters in composing @ 
play. Even that caricature of an intriguing and 
servile statesman, Bubb Dodington, had a repoetee 
vein of tender and serious grace. 

Our first statesman, whose verses are worth quot- 
ing, is Sir Thomas Wyatt, a diplomatist of exquisite 
address in the service of Henry the Eighth. He 
was rather a great man than a great poet, and his 
most important pieces in verse are imitations from 
other languages. But he was very fond of the art, 
and was accounted a rival in his day of his ilus- 
trious friend, the Earl of Surrey. The following 
“Description” is in the highest moral taste, and 
reminds us of some of the sweet quiet faces in the 
Italian masters, or the exquisite combination of 
“olad and sad” in the female countenances of 
Chaucer :-—~ 


DESCRIPTION OF SUCH A ONE AS HE WOULD LOVE. 


+ A face that ehould coutent me wond'rous well, 
Should not be fair, but lovely te behold; 
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With gladsome chere, all grief for to expell ; 
With sober looks so would I that it should 

Speak without words, such words as none can tell; 
The tress also should be of crisped gold. 

With wit, and these, might chance I might be tied, 
And knit again the knot that should not slide.” 


The reader may be amused with the following 
specimen of the pleasantness with which a great 
man can trifle, It is 


A EIDDLE OF A GIFT GIVEN BY A LADY. 


“A lady gave me a gift she had not; 
Aud I received her gift I took not ; 
She gave it me willingly, and yet she would not; 
And I received it, albeit I couid not. 
If she give it me, I force not; 
And if she take it again, she cares not; 
Construe what this is, and tell not; 
For I ain fast sworn, I may not.” 


The solution is understood to be a Kiss. 

Our next poctieal statesman is Queen Elizabeth’s 
Earl of Essex ; and of 2 truly poetical nature was 
he, though with this unfortunate drawback,—that he 
had a will still stronger in him than love, and 
thrusting itself in front of his understanding,—to 
the daring of all opposition, good as well as bad, 
and downbreak of himself and fortunes. He was 
more of a lover of poets, it is trne, than a poet; 
but he himself was a poem anda romance. The 
man who could even think that he could wish to 
“hold in his heart the serrows of all his friends,” 
(for such is a beautiful passage in one of his letters) 

uz 
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must have had a noble capability in his nature, that 
makes us bleed for his bleeding, and wish that he 
had partaken less of the stormier passions. He 
died on the scaffold for madly attempting to dictate 
to his sovereign by force of arms; and Elizabeth, 
as fierce as he, and fuller of resentment, is thought 
by some to haye broken her heart for the sentence. 
Here follow some most curious verses, which show 
the simplicity, and love of gentleness, in one of the 
corners of the man’s mind. They were the close of 
a despatch he sent to Elizabeth, when he was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland! Imagine such a winding 
up of a state paper now! 


* Happy is he could finiah forth his fate 

In some unhaunted desert most obscure, 
From all society, from love and hate, 

Of worldly folk ; then should he sleep secure, 

Then wake again, and yield God ever praise, 
Content with hips and haws and bramble-berry,— 

In contemplation passing out his days, 
And change of holy thoughts to make him merry; 

Who when he dics, his tomb may be a bush 

Where harmless robin dwells with gentle thrush.” 


We could never understand how it was, that 
Sackville, Lord Dorset (in the time of Elizabeth), 
who wrote the fine Induction to the “ Mirror of 
Magistrates,” as well as the tragedy of “ Gorbodue,” 
never wrote anything more,—at least of any conse- 
quence, and as far as we know. It is true, he 
became a busy statesman; but what surprises us is, 
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that so genuine a poet could refrain from his poeti- 
cal vocation. We have made up our minds that he 
must have written a good deal which is lost; for we 
can as little imagine a poet passing the greater part 
of his life without writing poetry, as a lark who 
never sings, 
The Induetion to the “ Mirror of Magistrates” is 

a deok in at the infernal regions, and is like a portal to 
the allegorical part of the Fairy Queen, or rather 
to the sadder portion of that part; for it has none 
of the voluptuousness, and but little iutimation of 
the beauty ; nor is the style anything nearly so rich. 
Perhaps a better comparison would be that of the 
quaint figures of the earliest Italian painters, com- 
pared with those of Raphael. Or it is a bit of a 
minor Dante. But the poetry is masterly of its kind, 
—full of passion and imagination,—true, and caring 
for nothing but truth. The poet’s guide in his visit 
is Sorrow.~— 

Ere 1 was ware, into a desart wood 

We now were come; where hand in hand embraced, 

She led the way, and through the thiek so traced 


Aa, but I had been guided by her might, 
it was no way for any mortal wight, 


But lo! while thus amidst the desart dark 

We passed on, with eteps and pace unmeet, 

A rumbling roar, confused with how] and berk 
Of dogs, shook ail the ground under our feet, 
And struck the din within our ears so deep, 

As, half distraught, unto the ground I fell, 
Besought return, and not te vistt hell. 
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But she, forthwith, uplifting me apace, 
Removed my dread, and with a steadfast mind, 
Bade me come on, for here waa now the place. 
m * * * 
Next saw we Dread, all trembling how he shook, 
With foot uncertain, proffered here and there; 
Benummed of speech, and, with a ghastly look, 
Searched every place, all pale and dead with fear, 
His cap borne up with staring of hee hatr. 
* " * * 
By him lay heavy Sleep, cousin of Death, 
Flat on the ground, and still as any stone; 
A very corpse save yielding forth a breath.— 
The body's rest, the quiet of the heart, 
The trayail’s ease, the still night's feer* was he, 
And of our life in earth the better part, 
Reaver of sight, and yet in whom we see 
Things oft that tide, and oft that never be; 
Without respect esteeming equally 
King Croesus’ pomp, and Irus’ poverty. 
o * * * 


On her (Famine) while we thus firmly fixed our eyes, 
That bled for ruth of such a dreary sight, 

Lo! suddenly she shrieked in so huge wise, 

Ag made hell gates to shiver with the might, 


Observe the line marked in italics in the following 
passage. It may be called the sublime of mud and 
dirt! Perhaps Shakespeare took from it his “ hell- 
broth” that “boils and bubbles;” but the consistency 
is here thicker and more horrid,—a bog of death :— 


Hencefrom when scarce I could mine eyea withdraw 
That filled with tears as doth the springing well, 


* Companion. 
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We passed on so far forth till we saw 
Rude Acheron, s loathsome Jake to tell, 


That bows and bubs up swelth as black as hell. 
* * = x 


Thence came we fo the horror and the hell, 

The darge great kingdoms, and the dreadful reign 

Of Piuto in his throne where be did dwell, 

The wide waste places, and the Augie plain, 

The wailings, shricks, and sundry sorts of pain, 
The sights, the sobs, the deep and deadly groan, 
Earth, air, and all, resounding plaint and moan. 


Sackville has been gathered into collections of 
British poetry. So ought Sir Walter Raleigh, 
whose poems have been lately republished. Ra- 
leigh was a genuine poct, spoilt by what has spoilt 
50 many men otherwise great,—his rival Essex in- 
cluded, —the aseendancy of his will, His will 
thrust itsclf before his understanding,—the impe- 
rious part of his energy before the rational or the 
loving; and hence the failure, even in his worldly 
views, of one of the most accomplished of men. 
We cannot say. that, like Bacon, he had no heart; 
otherwise he could not have been a poet; but like 
Bacon, he over-estimated worldly cunning; which 
is a weapon for little men, not for great; and like 
Bacon he fell by it. In short, he wanted the 
highest point of all greatness,—truth. Raleigh's 
poems contain some Interesting cravings after that 
repose and quiet, which great restlessness so often 
feels, and to which the poetical part of his nature 
must have inclined him; but a writer succeeds best 
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in that which includes his entire qualities; and the 
best productions of this lawless and wilful geniuss 
the fine sonnet on the Fairy Queen of his friend 
Spenser; which, not content with admiring as its 
greatness deserved, he violently places at the head 
of all poems, ancient and modern, sweeping Pe- 
trarch into. oblivion, and making Homer himself 
tremble. It is one of the noblest sonnets in the 
language. Warton justly remarks, that the alle- 
gorical turn of it gives it a particular beauty, as a 
compliment to Spencer. — Petrarch’s paragon of 
fame and chastity, it is to be observed, is displaced 
for Queen Elizabeth ; who is implied in the charae- 
ter of the “ Fairy Queen.” 


Methought I saw the grave where Laura lay 
Within that temple, where the vestal fame 

Was wont to burn; and passing by that way 

To see that buried dust of living fame, 

Weose tomb fair Love and fairer Virtue kept, 
AU suddenly T saw the Fairy Queen; 

At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept, 
And from henceforth those Graces were nof SEEN, 
For they this Queen attended ; in whose stead 
Obhvion latd him down on Laura’s hearse :— 
Hereat the hardest stones tere seen to diced, 

And groans of buried ghosts the heavens did perse; 
Where Homer's apright did tremble ali for grief, 
And curst the access of that celestial thief. 


‘We have marked some of these lines in Italies; but 
indeed the whole might have been so marked. 
Sir Henry Wotton, James the First's ambassador 
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to Venice, afterwards Provost of Eton College, 
really united those two extremes of a taste for 
business and retirement, which Sir Walter’s less 
tender nature could only combine in fancy. He 
was author of the famous definition of an ambas- 
sador (“An honest man sent to lie abroad for the 
good of his country”), and of the no less true 
epitaph which he desired to be put on his tomb- 
stone, £Hic jacet hujus sententia, &e. Here lies the 
first author of this sentence, “The itch of disputa- 
tion is the scab of the church ;’—one of those rare 
sayings, the apparent coarseness of which is vindi- 
cated by the refinement and worthiness of the feel- 
ing. This statesman, who was among the first to 
hail the genius of Milton, was author of several 
graceful poems, touching for their thoughtfulness and 
goodness. One of the most admired, which is to be 
found in many collections, begins 


How happy is he born and taught, 
Who serveth not another’s will. 


Lord Falkland, the romantie adherent of Charles 
the First, but friend of all parties, and tender- 
hearted desirer of peace, left some poems whieh are 
to be found in “ Nichols’s Collection,” vol. i, p. 236, 
and vol. viii, p. 247. The memory of Sir Richard 
Fanshaw’s diplomatic talents would have been 
swallowed up in the reputation of the translator of: 
Guarini’s “ Pastor Fido,” had not an account of higt 
been written by that sweet amazon, his wife, wo 
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(unknown to him) fought by his side on board-ship 
in the disguise of a cabin-boy. But we now come 
to the great wit and partizan, Andrew Marvel, 
whose honesty baffled the arts of the Stuarts, and 
whose pamphlets and verses had no mean hand in 
helping to put an end to their dynasty. Marvel 
unites wit with earnestness and depth of sentiment, 
beyond any miscellaneous writer in the language. 
His firm partizanship did not hinder him being of 
the party of all mankind, and doing justice to what 
was good in the most opposite characters. In a 
pauegyric on Cromwell he has taken high gentle- 
manly occasion to record the dignity of the end of 
Charles the First. 


So restless Cromwell conid not cease 
In the inglorious arts of peace, 
But through adventurous war 
Urged his active star; 


And, like the three-fold lightning, first 
Breaking the clouds where it was nurst, 
Did thorough his own side 
His flery way divide ; 


Then burning through the air he went 
And pataces and temples rent, 

And Cesar's head at last 

Dydd, through his laurels, blast. 


*T is madness to resist or blame 

The face of angry Heaven's flame ; 
And if we would speak true, 
Much to the man is due, 
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Who from his private garden, where 
He liv’d reservéd and austere, 

(As if his highest plot 

To plant the bergamot} 
Could by industrious valour climb 
To ruin the great work of time, 

And cast the kingdoms old 

dato another mouid. 

* * : * 

What field of all the civil wars, 
Where his were not the deepest scars? 

And Hampton shows what part 

He had of wiser art: 


Where twining subtle fears with hope 
He wove a net of such a scope, 

That Charies himself might chase 
- ‘To Clarisbrook's narrow case; 


That thence the royal actor borne 
The tragic scaffold might adorn, 
While round the armed bands 
Did clap their bloody hands, 
He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene, 
But with his keener eye 
The axe's edge did try ; 
Nor cail’d the gods unth tulgar spite 
fo vindicate his helpless right, 
But bow'd his comely head 
Down, as upor a bed. 
The emphatic cadence of this couplet, 
— Bow’'d his comely head 
Down, a8 upon a bed, 
13 in the best taste of his friend Milton. 
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Sir William Temple wrote verses with a spirit 
beyond the fashion of his time, as may be seen by 
some translations from Virgil in Nichols’s Collec- 
tion, fresher, to our taste, than Dryden’s. Halifax 
has got into the “ British Poets.” Somers was 
among the translators of Garth’s “Ovid.” Even 
miserly Pulteney was a verseman ;—to say nothing 
of flighty Hanbury Williams, and crawling Doding- 
ton. Bolingbroke, among other small poems, ad- 
dressed one of singularly good advice for a man of 
his character to a mistress of his,—probably the 
same of whom a strange affecting anecdote is told 
in the * Memoirs of the late Bishop of Norwich,” 
just published.* 

Take the melancholy taste of this anecdote out of 
your mouth, dear reader, with the following effusion 
from the pen of the great Lord Peterborough, full of 
those animal spirits which he retained at the age of 
seventy-seven, and of a love which manifested itself 
to nearly as late a period. It is on the celebrated 
Mrs. Howard, afterwards Countess of Suffolk, sup- 
por-d mistress of George the Second, — famous 


‘She came to his house one day, would not be denied by the 
porter, and bursting into his room, threw down a purse full of 
gold, exclaiming in tears, “ There are my wretched earnings— 
teke them—and may God bless you.” Saying which, shedeparted. 
‘There is a mystery in the story ; for what could Bolingbroke 
want with a purse of gold, and from such a quarter? But there 
ja posssibly a truth of some kind in it, and evidence that he had 
a@ better heart to deal with than his own. 
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among her friends for the union of sweet temper 
with sincerity. 


T said to my heort, between sleeping and waking, 

“ Thou wild thing, that alwaye are leaping or aching, 
What black, brown, or fair, in what clime, in what nation, 
By turns has not taught thee a pit-a-patation ?” 


Thus accused, the wild thing gave this sober reply :—- 
“ See the heart without motion, though Celia pass by! 
Not the beauty she has, not the wit that she borrows, 
Give the eye any joys, or the heart any sorrows. 


“When our Sappho appears—she, whose wit so refined 
Jam forced to applaud with the rest of mankind— 
Whatever she says is with spirit and fire; 

Ev'ry word I attend, but I only admire. 


* Prudentia as vainly would put in her claim, 

Ever gazing on ILcaven, though man is her aim ; 
"T is love, not devotion, that turns up her eyes—— 
Those stars of this world are too goad for the skies. 


“ But Chloe so lively, so easy, so fair, 

Ter wit so genteci, without art, without care; 
When she comes in my way-—the motion, the pain, 
The leapings, the achings, return all agoin.” 


© wonderful creature! a woman of reason ! 

Never grave out of pride, never gay cut of scason ; 
When so easy to guess, who this angel should be, 
Would one think Mrs. Howard ne'er dreamt i¢ was she ? 


Poetical quotations so soon carry an article to 
great length, that we are sorry we must cut the 
present one short; which we shall do with one of 
the most interesting as well as latest specimens of 
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our subject, produced in advanced life by a noble- 
man who possessed and deserved the good opinion of 
all parties, for he combined the good qualities of all, 
—the political energy and generous hospitality of 
the Tories, the liberal opinions of the best of the 
Whigs, and the universal sympathy of the Radical. 
We hardly need add for any one’s information, that 
we mean Lord Holland. The more than elegant, 
the cordial vers de sociéié of his uncle Charles Fox 
(we allude particularly to his lines on Mrs, Crewe), 
the art and festivity of those of Sheridan, and the 
witty mockery of Canning’s, are too well known to 
warrant repetition; and, generally speaking, they 
belong also to the conventionalities of a time gone 
by, and not likely to return, But there is a higher 
and more lasting aspiration in the modest effusion of 
the Noble Lord; nor do we know anything more 
touching im the sophisticated hfe to which such men 
must be more or Jess subject, than this evidence, on 
the part of a statesman of his years and experience, 
of his having preserved a young heart and a 
thoughtful conscience. 

SONNET BY LORD HOLLAND, ON READING “ PARADISE REGAINED.” 

1830. 


Homer and Dryden, nor unfrequently 
The playful Ovid or the Italian’s song 
That held entranced my youthful thoughts so long 
With dames and Joves and deeds of chivalry, 
E’en now delight me. From the noisy throng 
Thither I fly to sip the sweets that lie 
Enclosed in tenderest foide of poesy 
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Oft as for ease my weary spirits long. 
But when, recoiling from the fouler scene 
Of sordid vice or rank atrocious crime, 
My sickening soul pants for the pure serene 
Of loftier regions, quitting tales and rhyme, 
I turn to Milton; and Ais heights sublime, 
By me too long unsought, I strive to elimb.* 


* The present administration is more literary and poetical 
than any which the nation has seen. The public are familiar 
with some distinguished proofs of it; and others of a graceful 
and interesting nature might easily be adduced, But though 
to omit al! allusion to the circumstance, at the close of an 
article like the foregoing, might have been thought strange and 
invidious, to dweil upon it might subject the writer at this 
moment to very painful suspicions, 
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FEMALE SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND. 


Real character of Lady Jane Grey.—fxcuses for “ Bloody 
Mary."— Elizabeth, when young.— Anne and the Duchess of 
Marlborough,—-Accession of her present Majesty. 


TuHE accession of a young Queen to the throne, 
especially under existing circumstances, renders it 
not uninteresting to glance at the history and 
characters of her female predecessors. A word 
also, though it be a word only (for how, either 
in delicacy, or without better knowledge, can we 
say more?), cannot but be said of the youthful 
Monarch herself, whose interest was summed up 
the other day in an admirable and statesman- 
like article in the Morning Chronicle, as consist- 
ing in being to Political Reformation what Eliza- 
beth was to Religious,—its willing and glorious 
star, not its foolish torch, attempting to frighten 
it back. If volumes were written on the sub- 
ject, they could not say more than that single 
analogy. Our feelings, however, will lead us to 
add another word or two before we conclude; but 
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we shall observe the order of time, and look back 
first, 

The females who have reigned in this country 
previously to her Majesty, are Mary, Elizabeth, 
and Anne; for though the second Mary, wife of 
William the Third, was Queen in her own right, 
circumstances and her disposition left the exercise of 
power entirely to her husband; and as to poor Lady 
Jane Grey, to whom Mr, Turner in his History of 
England has not improperly devoted a chapter as 
“ Queen Jane,” she did but reign long enough (ten 
or eleven days) to undo the romance of her charac- 
ter and quarrel with her husband. The world, with 
an honourable credulity, have been in the habit of 
taking Lady Jane Grey and Lord Guildford Dudley 
for a pair of mere innocent lovers and victims. 
Victims they were, but not without a weakness little 
amiable on one side, if not on both.* 


* “Mild and modest, and young, as she unquestionably was,” 
says ‘Turner, “the spirit of royalty and power had within 
twenty-four hours pained such an ascendancy in her studious 
mind, that she heard the intimation of her husband being elevated 
to the same dignity as herself, with vexation and displeasure. 
As soon as she was left alone with him, she remonstrated against 
this measure; and after. much dispute, he agreed to wait till she 
herselfshould make him king, end by en act of Parliament. But 
even this concession, to take this dignity as a boon from her, 
did not satisfy the sudden expansion of her new-born ambition. 
She soon sent for the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke, and in- 
formed them that she was willing to create her husband a duke, 
but would never consent to make him king. This declaration 

¥OL, I, i 
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Of the first Mary, long and too deservedly known 
by the title of Bloody, Mary” (which the truer 
justice of a right Christian philosophy has latterly 
been the means of disrontinuing), we confess we can 
never think without commiseration. Unamiable 
she certainly was, aud deplorably bigoted. She 
sent two hundred and eighty-four people to the 
stake during a short reign of five years and four 
months; which, upon an average, is upwards of 
four a week! She was withal plain, petty of 
stature, ill-colonred, and fieree-eyed, with a voice 
almost as deep as a man’s; had a bad blood; and 
ended with having nobody to love her, not even the 
bigots in whose cause she lost the love of her 
people.* But let us recollect whose daughter she 


brought down his mother in great fury to her, with ali the 
ferce of enraged language and imperious disdain. The violent 
duchess scolded her young gueen, and roused the mortified 
Dudley to forsake her chamber of repose, and to vow that he 
would accept no title but the regal honour.”’-—History of 
England, a3 quoted further on, p.219. Jane’a best claim to the 
respect of posterity must remain with her taste for literature 
She had the goad sense to feel, and avow, that there was uo 
comfort like her books in adversity. Ler nature seems in 
other respects to have had a formal insipidity, excitable only 
by stimulants which did not agree with it. 


* Michele, the Venetian Ambassador, in the account which - 
he wrote of her (see Ellis’s Letters, mentioned g little further 
on), describes her as “moderately pretty,” according to the 
translator. But there ie reason to doubt the correctness: of a 
version which, in speaking of Elizabeth's complexion, renders 
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was, and under what circumstances born and bred. 
She inherited the tyrannical tendencies of her father 
Henry the Eighth, the melancholy and stubborn- 
ness of her mother Katherine; and she had the 
misfortune, say rather the unspeakable misery, of 
being taught to think it just to commit her fellow- 
creatures to the flames, for doing no more than she 
stubbornly did herself; namely, vindicate the right 
of having thelr own opinion. Recollect above all, 
that she was not happy ;—that it was not in gaiety or 
sheer unfeelingness that she did what she thus fright- 
fully thought to be her duty.. She suffered bitterly 
herself; and suffered too, not merely for herself and 
her own personal sorrows, but sharply for her sense 
of the public welfare, and that of men’s very souls. 
In sending people to the stake, she fancied (with the 
dreadful involuntary blasphemy taught her by her 
ereed) that the measure was necessary, in order to 
save nullions from eternal wretchedness; and if in this 
perverted sense of duty there was a willing partict- 
pation of the harsher parts of her character, she had 


“olivastro” by “sallow ;”*—at least that is not the usual Eng- 
lish acceptation of the meaning of the word “ olive-coloured,” 
It is also opposed by the context, as will be seen presently; and 
if Michele really meant to say that Mary waa “moderately ~ 
pretty,” and did not use the words as good-naturedly implying 
something different, he goes counter to all which is understood 
of her face in history, and certainly to the prints of it, which 
are those of a melancholy and homely vixen. It is a pity the 
rest of the original had not been quoted, as well as a few 
sentences. 3 


x2 
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sensibility enough to die of a broken heart.—Peace 
and pardon to her memory. Which of us might 
not have done the same, had we been as unhappily 
situated ? 

Both Mary and her sister Elizabeth passed the 
earlier portion of their lives in singular vicissitudes 
of quiet and agitation —each unwelcome to their 
fathers,—each at times tranquilly pursuing their 
studies, and each persecuted for their very different 
opinions ;--Mary by her Protestant brother Ed- 
ward, and Elizabeth by her Catholic sister Mary. 
At one time they were treated like princesses, at 
another as if they were aliens in blood, or had been 
impudently palmed upon it. Now they were 
brought before councils, to answer for opinions that 
put their lives in jeopardy; now riding about with 
splendid retinues, and flattered by courtly expec- 
tants. How different from the retired and appa- 
rently beautiful manner in which the present Queea 
has been brought up, safe in her pleasant home in 
Kensington Gardens, and whenever she moves 
about, moving in unostentatious comfort, and linked 
with a loving mother. Oh! never may she forget, 
that it was free and reforming opinions whieh 
brought her this great good; and that if Elizabeth 
had gone back with her age, instead of advancing 
with it, and succumbed to the anti-popular part of 
the priesthood and the aristocracy, she, the secure, 
and tranquil, and popular Victoria, might this mo- 
ment have been dragged before councils ag Eliza- 
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beth was, or been forced to struggle with ineurrec- 
tions and public hatred, like Mary.* 


* The following (abridged by Ellis from Hollinshed} is a spe- 
eimen of the treatment to which heiresses to the throne were 
Viable in those days:—“The day after the breaking out of Wyat’s 
rebellion was known at court,” be says, “the Queen sent three 
of her council, Sir Richard Southwell, Sir Edward Hastings, and 
Sir Thomas Cornwallis to Ashridge, with a strong guard, to 
escort the Princess Elizabeth, who lay aick there, to London. 
When they arrived, at 10 o'clock at night, the Princess had 
fone to rest, and refused to sec them: they however entered 
her chamber rudely, when her Grace, being not a little amazed, 
said unto them, ‘Is the haste such that it might not have 
pleased you to come to-morrow in the morning?’ They made 
answer, that they were right sorry to see her in such a cnse, 
* And J,’ quoth she, ‘am not glad to see you here at this time 
of night.’ Whereunto they answered that they came from the 
Queen to do their message and duty; that i¢ was the Queen's 
pleasure that her Grace should be in London on a given day, 
and that the orders were to bring her ‘ quick or dead.” The 
Princess complained of the harshness of their commission ; bat 
Dr. Owen and Dr. Wendie deciding that she might travel 
without danger of life, her Grace was informed that the Queen 
had sent her own litter for her accommodation, and that the 
next morning she would be removed. She reached Redburne 
in a very feeble condition the first night ; on the second she 
rested at Sir Ralph Rowlet’s house, at St. Albans; on the 
third at Mr. Dod’s, at Mimmes, and on the fourth at Highgate, 
where she stayed a night anda day. She was thence conveyed 
to the Court, where, remaining a close prisoner for a whole fort- 
night, she saw neither king, nor queen, nor lord, nor friend 
On the Friday before Palm Sunday, Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, with nineteen others of the council, eame from the 
Queen, and charged her with being concerned not only in 
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There are not so many records of Mary’s youth as 
of that of her sister. She was brought up in the 
same accomplishments of music and scholarship, but 
had not so many ; and she underwent similar disad- 


Wyat's conspiracy, but in the rebellion of Sir Peter Carew. 
They then declared unto her the Queen’s pleasure that she 
should go to the Tower till the matter could be further traced 
and examined. Against this she remonstrated, protesting her 
innocence, but the jords answered that there was no remedy. 
Her own attendants were then dismissed, and those of the 
Queen placed about her. - 4 . a 

“Upon the suceeeding day, Palm Sunday, an order was 
issued throughout London that every onc should keep the 
church and carry his palm; during which time the Princess was 
carried to the Tower. 

“The landing at the traitor's gate she at first refused; but 
one of the lords stepped back into the barge to urge her coming 
ont, ‘and because it did then rain,’ says Hollinshed, ‘ he 
offered to her hia cloak, which she (putting it back with her 
hand with a good dash) refused. Then coming out, with one 
foot upon the stair, she said, ‘Here landeth as true a subject, 
being prisoner, 2a ever landed at these stairs; and before thee, 
O God, I speak it, having none other friends but thee alone.’ 

“To her prison-chamber, it is stated, she was brought with 
great reluctance; and the locking and bolting the doors upon 
her caused diamay. She was, moreover, for some time denied 
even the liberty of exercise. Early in the following May the 
Lord Chandos, who was then the Constable of the Tower, was 
discharged of his office, and Sir Henry Bedingfield appointed 
in hie room. ‘He brought with him,’ says the historian, ‘an 
kiundred souldiera in blue coats, wherewith the Princess was 
marvellously discomfited, and demanded of auch as were sbout 
whether the Lady Jane's scaffold were taken away or no—fear- 
ing, by reason of their coming, least she should have played 
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vantages of oceasional neglect, but not to sucl 
extent. 

Elizabeth, to use an old phrase, we can “ fetch” 
almost “ from her eradle;” indeed quite so, if we 
go to Hollinshed or to Shakspeare, who have 
recorded her christening. After her mother's 
downfail she was very carelessly treated. In Ellis’s 
Letters* is one from her governess, Lady Brian, to 
Lord Cromwell, asking for instructions concerning 
her, and complaining that she is “ put from her 
degree,” and las neither gown nor petticoat, “ nor 
no maner of linnin for smokes.” She was tanght to 
write by the famous Ascham; and her penmanship 
was accounted beautiful. From what we have seen 
of it, it looks more masculine than beautiful, In- 
deed her signature is tall and tremendous enough to 
have been that of a giantess. 

At the age of fourteen, in her brother Edward’s 
reign, Elizabeth was under the care of her father’s 
widow Catherine Parr, who then lived at Chelsea in 


her part.’ Warton says she asked this question ‘ with her usual 
liveliness; but there was probably Jess in it of vivacity than he 
supposed. Sixty years before, upon the same spot, Sir James 
Tyrell had been suddenly substituted for Sir Robert Bracken- 
bury, preparatory to the disappearance of the Princes of the 
House of York. Happily for Elizabeth her fears were ground- 
less ;*Sir Henry Bedingfield accompanied her to a less gloomy 
prison in the Palace of Woodstock.” : 

* Original Letters, illustrative of English History, &c. With 
Notes and Lilustrations. By Henry Ellis, &e. &c. Second 
Series. Vol. ii. p. 78. 
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one of the royal manor houses, occupying part of 
the site of the present Cheyne Row; a spot, that 
has become curious from the boisterous gallantry 
that she seems to have permitted from Catherine's 
husband, the Lord Admiral Seymour, brother of the 
Protector Somerset,—a couple of ambitious men, 
who both lost their heads in those beautiful aristo- 
cratic times. Mr. Turner, agreeably to his very 
Protestant but doubtless sincere good opinion of 
Elizabeth, revolts from the unceremontous love- 
making of Seymour, and betwixt partiality and 
modesty suppresses the more awkward details ;* 
Dr. Lingard, the Catholic historian, sternly brings 
them forth, and does not disguise his faith in them.+ 
As we have no claim in this plate to the court-of- 
law privileges of history, we shall not repeat these 
passages; neither do we hold with either of these 
respectable writers, in the view they take of Eliza- 
beth’s character in reference to matters of this 
nature. Times are to be considered,—manners,— 
customs,—and « thousand questions still existing, 
toc important to discuss here, but all very necessary 
before we arrive at the candid conelusions of a philo- 
sophy which sees justice done to all. If Elizabeth 
partook of more of the weaknesses common to 
human nature than her eulogizers are willing to 


History of the Reigns of Edward the Sixth, Mary, and 
Buzabeth. By Sharon Turner. Vol. iv. p. 148. 
. | History of England, &. By the Rev. John Lingard. 
Vol. iv. p. 401. 
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allow,’ she possessed more virtues than are granted 
her by her enemies; and whatever may be the 
pettier details of her history, it is not to be disputed 
that she was a great Queen, fit to be surrounded 
with the men whose merit she had the sense to 
discern, She perceived the statesman in Cecil 
before she came to the throne, and she retained him 
with her till he died. She partook of her father's 
imperiousness, and of her mother’s payer blood; 
but she inherited also the greater brain of her 
grandfather Henry the Seventh, to whom she is said 
to have borne a likeness; and the mixture of all 
three produced a Sovereign, not indeed free from 
very petty defects (for she was excessively fond of 
flattery, jealous even of a fine gown, and so fond of 
dress herself, that she would change it daily for 
months together), but great in the main, able to 
understand the true interests of her country, and 
sovereign mistress even of the favourites who 
touched her heart, and who could bring tears into 
her proud eyes. 

Elizabeth, when she came to the throne, was not 
older than five-and-twenty, and what would now be 
familiarly called “a fine girl.” She is thus de- 
scribed, just before that event, by the Venetian 
Ambassador :— 


“ My Lady Elizabeth, the daughter of Tenry VII. and Ann 
Boleyne, was born in the year 1538. She is a lady of great 
elegance both of body and mind, although her face may rather 
be called pleasing than beautiful; she is tall and well made; 
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her complexion fine, though rather sallow;* her eyes, but 
above all her hands, which she takes care not to conceal, are of 
superior beauty. In her knowledge of the Greek and Italian 
languages she surpasses the Queen. Her spirits and under- 
standing are admirable, as she has proved by her conduct in 
the midst of suspicion and danger, when she conecaled her 
religion and eomported herself like a good Catholic. She is 
proud and dignified in her manners; for thongh her mother’s 
condition is well known to her, she is also aware that this 
mother of hers was united to the King in wedlock, with the 
sanction of the holy church, and the concurrence of the pri- 
mate of the realm; and though misled with regard to her reli- 
gion, she is conscious of having acted with good faith: nor 
can this latter cireumstance reflect upon her birth, since she was 
born in the same faith with that professed by the Queen. Ler 
father’s affection she shared at least in equal measure with her 
sister, and the King considered them equally in his will, settling 
on both of them 10,000 scudi per annum. Moreover, the 
Queen, though she hates her most sincerely, yet treats her in 
public with every outward sign of affection and regard, and 
never converses with her but on pleasing and agreeable subjects. 
She bas also contrived to ingratiate herself with the king of 
Spain, through whose influence the Queen is prevented from 
bastardizing her, as she certainly has it in her power to do by 
means of an act of Parliament, and which would exclude her 
from the throne. It is believed that, but for this interference 
of the King, the Queen would, without remorse, chastise her 
in the severest manner; for whatever plots against the Queen 
are discovered, my Lady Elizabeth, or some of her people, may 
always be sure to be mentioned among the persons concerned. 
’ in them,” 





Bella carne, ancorohe oltvastra.”” But how can a fine 
dvupexion be thought “sallow?” and why should not olivas- 
ivo- ‘mean “swarthish, olive-coloured,” (the colour of the fruit, 
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It may be added, as a matter not without its 
interest in the present moment, that Elizabeth and 
Victoria are the only Queens who have come to the 
throne young. Mary was thirty-seven years of age, 
and Anne thirty-eight. 

Anne was more the daughter of her mother Anne 
Hide, Clarendon’s daughter, than of her father 
James the Second. In the portrait of her sister 
Queen Mary, the wife of William the Third, you 
ean trace a likeness to the melancholy countenance 
of James. Anne was the daughter of her mother’s 
joviality, at least as far as the indulgence of the 
senses was concerned,—round and fat, and inclined 
by enjoyment to be good-humoured and indulgent. 
She had brown hair and a fresh complexion: in 
short, was a regular Hide, with the exception of 
the pride, irritability, and superior intellect of that 
family ; and only possessing enough of her father’s 
stubborness, to enable her to-turn round against 
excess of presumption, and rescue herself from the 
last consequences of a habit of acquiescence. Lady 
Stafford, the wild daughter of a wild father (Ro- 
chester), talked of “orgies” in her palace,—most 
likely an extravagant misrepresentation; but what- 
ever the orgies amounted to, they must have arisen 
from the weak moments generated too often in the 
Queen’s latter years by a habit, which it is un 


not the tree), as a good old Italian dictionary has it! 
should thus recognise # clear brown complexion, auite ¢ 
tible with the epithet “fine.” 
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pleasant to allude to in connexion with a woman, 
and which care and temperament, and perhaps 
her very easiness of intercourse, conspired to bring 
upon her. Drinking of some kind or other is 
resorted to as a refuge from care in millions of 
more instances than the world is aware of; and 
perhaps, till things right themselves in society to 
more final purpose, the wonder is, that the habit, 
however dangerous and degrading, is not still more 
extensive. 

Of Anne’s early years some curious accounts 
have been Jeft us by the wife of the great Duke of 
Marlborough,—for a Jong time her imperious fa- 
vourite, if two such words can go properly together, 
The truth is, Anne’s heaviness and lnxurionsness of 
temperament made her glad of a dictatress, so long 
as the jurisdiction only supplied it with what it 
wanted. It helped out her slowness of speech, and 
saved her a world of trouble and management. 
The Duchess reigned in this way so long, that ake 
at length forgot she had a queen for her slave; 
and, in spite of habit, good-nature, and fear, royalty 
turned round in anger, and got rid of its tyrant by 
dint of a singular exercise of one of Anne's very 
defects,—- paucity of words. The favourite had an- 
lackily intimated in one of her angry letters, that 
she did not want an answer to a remonstrance 
made by her; and the Queen, seizing hold of this 
expression at their final interview, kept repeating it 
to ail which the Duchess alleged :-—“ You desired no 
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answer, and you shall have none.” This doggedness, 
in James the Second's style, so exasperated the ouce 
all-powerful favourite (though it was in reality 
nothing but a desperate refuge from want of words) 
that she ventured to threaten her Majesty with the 
consequences of her “ inhumanity;” and so they 
parted for ever. This is the whole real amount of 
the matter, without its being necessary to enter into 
those would-be political circumstances, which, in 
almost all such cases, are ouly the apparent, not real 
causes of action. 

The Duchess in her ofl age, with the unabated 
overweeningness of her character, gave the world 
what she called an “ Account of her Condnuet ;” 
purely, as she said, to save her fuir fame after 
death; but the consequence was, as it always must 
be when such things are written by such persons 
(for their character is sure to break through all 
disguises), that the world were confirmed in the 
opinion which they entertained of her vanity and 
presumption. There is no doubt, however, that all 
the facts we are about to quote are true, however 
different were the conclusions they suggested to the 
world, from what the writer expected. And after 
being in possession of Anne’s general character, 
we feel that we are here made spectators of it 
at its earliest and most candid period. 


“The beginning of the Princess's kindness for me,” says the 
Duehess, “had a much earlier date than my entrance into her 
service. My promotion ta this honour was wholly owing to 
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invpressions she had before received to my advantage; we had 
used to play together when she was a child, and she even then 
expressed a particular fondness for me. This inclination in- 
creased with our years. I was often at court, and the Princess 
always distinguished me by the pleasure she took to honour me 
preferably to others, with her conversation and confidence. In 
all her parties for amusement, I was sure, by her choice, to be 
one; and 60 desirous she became of having me always near 
her, that, upon ber marriage with the Prince of Denmark in 
1683, it was, at her own earnest request to her father, I was 
made one of the ladies of her bed-chamber, 

“What conduced to render me the more agreeable to her in 
this station was, doubtless, the dislike she had conceived to mast 
of the other persons about her; and particularly to her first 
lady of the bed-chamber, the Countess of Clarendon—a lady 
whose discourse and manner (though the Princess thought they 
agrecd very well together) could not possibly recommend her 
to so young a mistress, for she looked like a mad woman, and 
talked Tike «a scholar. Indeed, her Highness’s court was 
throughout so oddly composed, that I think it would be making 
myself no great compliment if I should say, her choosing to 
spend more of her time with me than with any of ber other 
servants did no discredit to her taste, Be that as if will, it is 
certain she at length distinguished me by so high a place in her 
fayour, ss perhaps no person ever arrived at a higher with 
Queen or Princess. And, if from hence I may draw any glory, it 
iz, that I both obtained and held this place without the assist- 
ance of flattery—a charm which, in truth, her inclination for 
me, together with my unwearied application to acrve and amuse 
her, rendered needless; but which, had it been otherwise, my 
temper and turn of mind would never have suffered me to 
employ, 

“Young as I was when I first became this high favourite, I 
laid it down for a maxim, that flattery waa falsehood to my 
trust, and ingratitude to my greatest friend; and that I did not 
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deserve so much favour if I could not venture the loss of it 
by speaking the truth, and by preferring the real interest of my 
mistress before the pleasing her fancy or the sacrificing to her 
passion. From this rule J never swerved. And though my 
temper and my notions in most thingy were widely different 
from those of the Princess, yet, during a long course of years, 
she was so far from being displeased with me for openly speak- 
ing my sentiments, that she sometimes professed a desire, and 
even added a command, that it should always be continued, 
promising never to be offended at it, but to love me the better 
for my frankness. 
ts * * * * 

“ Kings and princes, for the most part, imagine they have a 
dignity peculiar to their birth and station, which ought to raise 
them above all connexion of friendship with an inferior. Their 
passion is, to be admired and feared, to have subjects awfully 
vbedicnt and scrvants blindly obsequious to their pleasure. 
Friendship is an offensive word: it imports a kind of equality 
between the partics—it suggests nothing to the mind of crowns 
or thrones, high titles or immense revenues, fountains of 
honour or fonntains of riches, prerogatives which the possessors 
would have always uppermost in the thoughts of those who are 
permitted to approach them. 

The Princess bad a different taste. A friend was what she 
most coveted ; and for the sake of friendship (a relation which 
she did not disdain to have with me) she was fond even of that 
equaitty which she thought belonged to it. She grew uneasy 
to be treated by me with the form and ceremony due to her 
rank, nor could she bear from me the sound of words which 
implied in them distance aud superiority. It was this turn of 
mind which made her one day propose to me that, whenever 
I should happen to be absent from her, we might in all our 
letters write ourselves by feigned names, such as would import 
nothing of distinction or rank between us. Morley and Free- 
man Were the names her fancy hit upon, and she left me ta 
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choose by which of them I would be called. My frank, open 
temper naturally Jed me to pitch upon Freeman, and so the 
Princess took the other; and from this time Mrs. Morley and 
Mrs. Freeman began to converse as equals, made so by affection 
and friendship. 

* * * * * 

* During her father’s whole reign she kcpt her court as pri- 
vate as she could, consistent with her station. What were the 
designs of that unhappy prince everybody knows. They came 
soon to show themselves undisguised, and attempts were made 
to draw his daughter into them. The King, indeed, used no 
harshness with her. Ile only discovered his wishes by putting 
into her hands seme books and papers, which he hoped might 
induce her to a change of religion; and, had she had any in- 
clination that way, the chaplains about her were such divines as 
could have said but little in defence of their own religion, or to 
secure her against the pretences of Popery, recommended to 
her by a father and a King. 

* * * * - 

“‘Tfpon the landing of the Prince of Orange, in 1688, the 
King went down to Salisbury to his army, and the Prince of 
Denmark with bim; but the news quickly came from thence 
that the Prince of Denmark had left the King and was gone 
ever to the Prince of Orange, and that the King was coming 
back to London. This put the Princess into a great fnght. 
She seni for me, told me her distresa, and declared, that rather 
than see her father she would jump out at window, This was 
her very expression. 

« 4 little before, a note had been left with me to inform me 
where I might find the Bishop of London (who in that critical 
time absconded), if her Royal Highness should have occasion 
for a friend. The Princess, on thia alarm, immediately sent me 
to the Bishop. I acquainted him with her resolution to leave 
the court, and to put berself under his care. It waa hereupon 
agreed that, when he had advised with his friends in the city, 
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he should come about midnight in a hackney-coech to the 
neighbourhood of the Cockpit, in order to convey the Princess 
to some place where she might be private and safe. 

* The Princess went to bed at the usual time, te prevent sus- 
picion. EI came to her soon after; and by the back-staira 
which went down from her closet, her Royal Highness, my 
Lady Fitzharding, and I, with one servant, walked to the coach, 
where we found the Bishop and the Earl of Dorset. They 
conducted us that nisht to the Bishop's house in the city, and. 
the next day to my Lord Dorset’s, at Copt Hall, From thence 
we went to the Earl of Northampton'’s, and from thence to 
Nottingham, where the country gathered about the Princess; 
nor did she think herself safe till she saw that she was sur- 
rounded by the Prince of Orange's friends.” 


The Duchess of Marlborough’s influence over 
Anne, beginning thus in childhood, lasted per- 
haps for thirty years, terminating only in the year 
1707, which was the forty-third of the Queen’s 
age. Doubtless the course of time, and the shifting 
interests of policy, conspired to render the Queen 
more uneasy under her dictation. Royalty naturally 
loves what inclines most to royalty, when its appre- 
hensions of danger from the Tory principle are gone 
by; and Anne did not live in times, when to side 
with the propensity was as perilous aa it would be 
now. Nor if it had been, did she possess brain 
enough to discern it. Accordingly, in proportion 
as the Whigs and the Duke of Marlborough ceased 
to be necessary to her, the Duchess’s long domina- 
tion became less endurable, and we have seen how 
it terminated. But still the main cause lay in the 
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favourite’s inability to make those concessions to 
ereumstances, while she exacted of everybody else, 
Anne's tone of fondness continued almost till the 
moment of rupture; nor is it easy to assert, though 
it is impossible to help concluding, that the fear of 
discontinuing it was mixed up with its apparent 
sincerity. The following are specimens of the curi- 
ous letters written by “ Mrs. Morley,” from first to 
last, which the Duchess gave to the world: 


“Dear Mrs. Freeman—farewell. I hope in Christ you will 
never think more of leaving me, for I would be sacrificed to 
do you the least service, and nothing but death can ever make 
me part with you.” 

* * * 

“TI really long to know how my dear Mrs. Freeman got 
home; and now [I have this opportunity of writing, she must 
give me leave to tell her, if she should ever be so cruel ag to 
leave her faithful Mrs. Morley, she will rob her of all the joy 
and quiet of her life; for if that day should come, I could 
never enjoy a happy minute, and I swear to you I would shut 


rayself up, and never see a creature.” 
» # a 


The following is an entire letter which appears to 
have been written in the course of the year in which 
they separated :-— 

“ Saturday night. 

. “My dear Mre. Freeman—I cannot go ta bed without renew- 
ing a request that I have often made, that you would banish all 
unkind and unjust thoughts of your poor, unfortunate, faithful 
Morley, which I saw by the glimpse I had of you yesterday, 
you were full'of. Indeed, I do not deserve them; sud if you 
could see my heart, you would find it as sincere, as tender, end 
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as passionately fond of you as ever, and as troly sensible of 
your kindness in telling me your mind freely upon all oceasions. 
Nothing shall ever alter me. Though we have the misfortune 
to differ in some things, I will ever be the same to my dear, 
dear Mrs, Freeman, who, I do assure you once more, J am more 
tenderly and sincerely hers than it is possible ever to express.”* 


But Mrs. Freeman had discovered that her 
Majesty ventured to have some regard for an hum- 
ble cousin of hers (Mrs. Masham) as well as for her- 
self, which she pronounced, on both sides, to be the 
most ungrateful and amazing cnormity ever heard 
of. Hence she fell in a rage, and the rage roused 
the poor Queen, and so came the catastrophe. 

The nation has now another Queen on the throne, 
whom it has hitherto known in youth, and youth 
only. It knows her but publicly, however; it 
cannot be said to know anything of her real charac- 
ter; and probably that character is known to very 
few, if completely even to those; so truly feminme 
is the retirement in which her Majesty has been 
brought up. Ifthe report, however, of her mother's 
intellectual and moral qualities be well founded (and 
the fact of that tranquil education says much for 
it), we may hope that England will experience the 
advantage, for the first time, of having a Queen 
brought up in a mother’s arms, and in a manner at 
once feminine and wise, We may, in that case, 
look to seeing Womanhood on the throne in its best 
character, such as may give life and advancement 
to what is best and manliest in the hopes of the _ 
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world. But upon this prospect must rest, for some 
time at any rate, the awful doubt arising from all 
that is hitherto known cf the unhappy chances of 
royal spoiling; which chances, however, should not 
prevent us from hoping and thinking the best, as 
long as we are prepared for disappointment, and 
commit no offences ourselves, either of adulation or 
the reverse. Her Majesty’s position, at all events, 
is a very serious one, both as regards us and herself; 
and her youth, her sex, her manifest sensibility 
(whether for good or evil), her common nature as a 
fellow-creature, and all those circumstances which 
will make her reign so blest beyond example, if she 
torn out well, and so very piteous and unpopular if 
otherwise, but of which neither she nor any one else 
will, or can, have been responsible for the first 
eauses (those lying hidden in the mystery of all 
things), combine to make every reflecting heart 
regard her with a mixture of pitying tenderness and 
hopeful respect, and cordially to pray, that in the 
only good and final, that is to say, peaceful sense of 
the word, it may see her fair figure continually 
hovering over the advancing orb, like the embodied 
angel of the meaning of her name.* 

* Since this article was written, we need not say how happily 
the nation’s wishes have been confirmed. 
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higher effect, on (bea public taste. . . . . He directs bis allentlon in the present 
Yoluwe Inna tbe individual artiae todhe ari ilvelt."—d#ritaenia. 





ON THE SITE OF THE HOLY SEPULUMREE. 
With a Plan of Jernsslem. Ty George Frnuay, Eaq., E.R.G., Author 
of “* Greece under the Romans.”’—~In Sva., price ls. fid, 





A NARRATIVE OF THE RECOVERY OF HM. 4. 
GORGON. 


(CHaRLes Iurnam, Esy. Captain}, Stranded in the Easy of Monte 
Video, May 10,1844. By AptLer Coorer Key, Commander, R.W., 
{lute Lieut. of H. M. &, Gorgon). 1 yol. Sto. with numerona Plates. 
Price 72. Gd. cloth. 
eee oe ee 
OUTLIWZEA OF SOCIAL ECONOMY, 

Written specially with a view to inculcate upon the rising generation the 
three great duties of Social Life : 

lst, To strive to be self-supporting— not to be a buriben upen Society. 

2nd. To avid making any engagements ezplicit or implied, whether 
with persane now living or yet to be bom, for the due performance of 
which there ia no reasonable prospect. 

Src. To make such we of all anperinrad vantages, whather of knowiedgs, 
efi], o¢ wealth, as to promote to the uluocet Ue weneral bappivem uf 
inant ind. ra 

Foolcap 8re., price 1s. 6d, half-bound. 
*." The Pullishero have Instructions te supply to Nutional Schools, British 
and Foreign Schools, ant to all schools supported by Voluntary Contributions, 


& Tipe lsed Date. 2 eo -s  -- 
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THE JESUITS TH ENGLAND. 


Being A TEAR AwONG Tux ZvGL1eM, Jesutra: a Parenal Narrative, 
By ANDREW STRINMETS. Second Edition, with Mamuir amt Portmit 
of the Awikor. -In ome vol. gost Gyo. price 7s. Gd. bound in cloth. 


* This i¢ a remarkable beok—a revesler of secret, end full of matorials for thought, 
. «+ a Ut is written with every appearance of siriet and bonograble truthfulness. It 
dcecriber, with @ welcome rmeinuieness, the daily, nightly, hourly eccupalions of ihe 
Seecit Noviliales at Broenphors, thei religious crercises and wanhers, io privale and 
Wegether ; and depicts, with considermbls aculeness snd power, the conilicis al an inteti- 
gent, susceptible, boned-purpesed spirit, while passing Lbrough gach a provese. If oor 
readers shoutd be disposed to possess Csemeaclves of this volume, it will be their own 
foul: if the resding of * be profiiiess.” British Quarterly Hestew. 

“Thin is as singular a book of its kind sa hae appeared since Blanco White's 
"Letters of Doblado,” wilh ibe advaniage ef desting with ibe Jesaits io England, insleed 
of Popery in Spain, .... will be found a very cerivus work.” —Spectator, 

“if it be desirabie to kxxrw whal is thal mode of training by whieh the Jesuit ryviem 
preperce its novices for their duties, this it the book to inform us, fot H is a chronicle of 
atten] i . ~- « The werk of Mr Steigweiz bs chrowgbout marked by greaot 
Yeimess, . . . eo welther conceals nor exaggerates; a spint of camdowr pervades 
the waole - » .. Could we keow the emperience of olber povices, we sbould 
find that all have undergene, With more or less inleusily, the process 40 vividly dosoribed 
fa chia volume, « - . St ip written in an extremely animated style. The amthor's 
thogghts are original, and the pestages relating fo his personal bislory and feckags are 
agreeably imirodwoed, snd ald to the inleres| of bis nartalivc, 11 is a sutfivient proof of 
bis xecuracy, that, Ubough the Jesuits have many pene in this countrys, not ome hae Deen 
handy enough to Anpogn a sentence of he satemenis.”-—Ariernic. 

“Mir, Steiamelz writes a most singolat and interesiing ecocunt of the Fesmit scvt- 
wary, ed bis way of life there, 2. He soem to be a perfectly honest and credible 
informet, and his testimony may serve to onlighlen many a young davotional aspirant 
who is meditating ‘sulwaiaion’ te Rome, and the chain and scourge systems. = There is 
polhing in Ube least resembling invective io tbe volume.” —Morning Chronicle. 

* Ata lime when desuitam seven te be rising once more, any werk on this subject 
comes tery opportuncly, How che writer became a member of this mysterions boy 
gives a key (o the charecter of the mao himeell, and ihe spirit of his book. . . Thia 
barratire ia well written, and as interesting as we eapected,”— Weekly Chronicle. 

The work hag alj the interest of aromance, and yel we do not believe that any portion 
of it is fictitious, . . - The suther writes well, apd evinces 6 alrong and discipiined wind. 
The pictare he draws of Jesailism is a fearful one. The reader wil find abundant matter 
for grave considerative in this moat singular and siriking volume”’~-Join Bull, 

“A more reurkabte work it has seldom been our fortunc to perase. We hear and 
read nowea of the Quictiom and Passive Obedience incolrated amongm the Jewuil body j 
but here we become persemal spectators of these priucipies in action. . . . Mr. Stein- 
mecha appears lo be a mont temiarkable character. He may be received as an anbiassed 
Witness, . . . Werepeatit, Mr. Steimmadz’s bont is most valuable; esrnesi aod uruthfal 
in itt dane, and cxiremely interestiag iu Ke‘detail.”"—Maes Quarter’y Meview. 








THE JESUIT IN THE FAMILY. 
ATaln By ANDREW STEINMETE. Ia one vol. port Bro. price 94 


“4 well-ariiien and powerful novel, constructed for tke develepaneni of Jesuit prac- 
thoes, atrd to show ihe Jesuit in action, The interest in some parte is intensely wrouRli 
1 a ee a reese wérk of no ordinary characier, fall.of alent and full 
of inlerest."—~Jokn Bul. - 


+ Remarkabie for fares of ides: and originality of wyke. 4 > * The narrative is dra- 
male, beth i compructivn and and marked with great vivacity, In tke conduct 
of the slory and acifon of the persomages, Mr. Si¢inmet: sbews that be bas ctopely Mudied 
horean [fe, and profied by his obwervitions, ladeed, we recollect mo recent fiction that 
gives a see acute capesition of Ihe varieties of intividuel charecter,”—tritanata. 


FIRST SERIES OF TALES OF TAR COLONIES. 


YALES OF THE COLOMIES; O82, THE ADVEETURES 


By CHauies RowcrorT, Faq. « lete Colonial Magistrate. The Fifth 
Edition. In foolecap Svo., priee Ov. sloth. ’ 


_, “Tales of the Codonies* is an able and itleresing book. The author has lhe frst 
meat requisie ie ficlion—a keewlodge of the lile be underlakes te deserts; and his 
matter is adid and real.” —Speciaiar. 

“ This is a dood, as distinguished from one of the bendles of waste paper in three 
divisions, calling themeebyes ‘novels.’ "-—. 4 Fiennes, 

“The narration bes a decp and cceiting interest. No mere romances, ee sere 
Fintion, however skitfalty imagined or powerfully puecuted, can surpass @. The work to 
which it beara the scarest simltuds is Robinson Crusoe, and it is scarcely, @ af all 
inferior 49 that extraordinary bistwory."—JoAn Audi. ' 

* Binee the time of Robinson Crucoe, literature bas prodaced octhing like thase 
* Vales of the Colonies,’ "--ferrepoittan Magarine, 

“  ...+ Kemantie lieratare doos not supply Instances of wondesful eseape move 
marveliows, ... The book is manifesly a misters of fact amd fiction, pot it gives, we 
have every reasoa to believe, a Lrae picture of a getiler's lile in that commy: amd ia 
thickdy interspersed with gengine and useful information.” 

Chanherss Edialtergh Fourual. 

“The coulen(s of the fret volume puzpass in inicrest many of the nevels of Sir 
Walker Scott,”- Westminster Review, 

“ An exceedingly lively end interesting uatrative, which affords a more striking view 
"of the babite of emigrant colonial life than afl the regular brealised, slatistical peturod, and 
even exploretocy jours which we have read, . .. it combises the Bdclitg of trath vith 
the api¢il of s romance, and has altageiher so muck of De Foe in its character and com- 
position, (bal whilst we ren wo learn, and, led along by the variety of the incilenis, 
become real ideal setlers iq You Diemeo's Land.” —Jiferary Gezetce, 








SECOND SERIES OF TALES OF THE COLONIES. 
THE BUSHBRANRGERB OF VAN DIEMEW'S LAND. 


By C. Rowcnorr, Esy., Author of “ Tales of the Colonies.” In 3 vola, 
post @vo. price Ti. lls. fid. © 

“ Thess volomes have tha came qualilies that gained so much pepularity for the 
Author's previous work ‘Tales af Use Uotonies. No one has depisted colonial life, as 
manilested in the setdements of Australia, with sn moch vigour and trath ss Mr, Howcrof, 
He ralber seems to be a parrulor of actual occucrences then an invcolor of imaginary ones. 
His character, his manners, aod his scenes are all real. Hoe bas Deen compared ty Dy 
Foe, and the comparison is just." —~Zrivanaia. ; 

* Thess volumes form a serond corias of ‘Tales af the Colonies,’ and the pages 
are marked by the same vie and ic pen whioh procured such celebrity for the 
first ceniee. The rps artic well smgisined throughow., is oecasioaaly of Ihe most 
abserbing amd dhrilling ki Abogelher, there is a freshoest about these volumes which 
brings them out in strong contrast to los vapid productions with witch tbe press ip 
leeming.”~- (Féode. 

“ The slory contains all the merits of the ‘ Tales of the Colonics" as regards style ; 
being slopie and Crusoize, if we might uae lho term, im ite narralive. Mr. Rewcroft 
Possomes favention lo an ertraerdinary degree, lh Le maoner in which he manages 
the escapes of tho busbranger,—and be produces, by the simplest imeitienis, snetel 
intersptiog scenes ;—picuen of sature end ef a society \oially difforeut dem enythleg to 
bo found slaswhere.”— fH eedig Chrenicic. 


THE POOR. 
By Crates Howceors, Eq. 1a ene tol. Sre., bandeomely boned in 
cloth gilt, with Plates, price }44-—The twalve parts may be head 
separately, price 1s. each, sewed. | 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPBOVEMENT. 
THE PARMER’S F A Periodical:Qecerd of Hecent Dia- 
coveries, Improvement, and  Fractieal 1 Bin Agricuttare. 
One volume, post Gre, price 7. 6d. cloths." ee ot 














THE INDIAN MEAL BOOK; 7 , 
Comprising the heat American Retelpts for the varlou: Preparations of 
that excellent driich. By Eirea Lsire, of Philedeiphia: Author of 
* American Domestic Cookery ;" * The House Book ;" “ Seventy-five 
Recelpte; * “ French Cookery ;" &e. kc. Second Edition. Foolseap 
Bro, sewed in a wrapper. price 1s, Gd. 
Meat to ihe corn Heell, we cance cunceiro a more acceplable present to the poor of 
oy nucighbourbood, either individually or in parochial libraries, ban Mis Lestie’s work 
Ji ie very shop, aod embraces recipes for every purpiea to which meize is pot in ihe 
Uniled States, and therelore cannot but add to the comfort of the too limited table of the 
men.” —Jeeion Meses. 

“This liule volume cutlains gbout sixty reocipte for different preparstions of Indian 
weal, sod all of which may be found useful in the threatened dearth, Maize, or Indian 
corn, is now admitted io be ibe best and most avetiabie suhallinte for the polate.’-— 
f-cenestat, 

THE COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN TUROPE AWD 
INDIA. THROUGH EQYFT, 


Considered in relation to the Political and Commercial Interests of Grent 
Britain, and the Policy of Franca. By Groner Finuay, Eaq., E.R, 
Author of “ Greoce under the Romans.” —In &va., price De Gal 
4.4 well-written and very inleresing pamphitt on « subject of immenss imerest to the 
government and people of Britain, and one on whieh, we are alraid, sufficient aitention 
has mot been bestowed by the sulborities in ubis country,”-—Cumberiand Parguct, 


‘ 
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A PAMILIAK EXPLANATION OF THE ART OF 
ASSAYING GOLD ANT BILVER; 


And ‘ts bearing upon the Interests of the Public demonstrated: with 
considamiions on the Importance of the Pix Jury; a Review of the past 
and present state of the josie atl Ml and a Tabie, showing the 
mixtore and sterling value per vutice of every quality of Gold that ean be 
ae ig ian Jamia H. Warhveeton, Goldsmith. In post §vo., price 

~ thd. € ’ 


REV, H. MACKENZIE'S COMMENTARY. 


COMMENTARY ON THE HOLT GOSPELS, 
Arraned according ta the Tanie or Luseons ron Dairy Servicn; 
devigned for Family Reading. Hy the Rev. HENRY Mackunzit, M.A, 
of Pembroke College, Oxford; Incumbent of Great Farmeuth. *8yao., 
price 7s. cloth; arin’ Five Parts, at la. 3d. exch. 


AI 
| LIF& IN NORTH WALES, 
ELEWPLLYS'S HEIR; 
Or, NOaTH WALES; fa Mannegns, Customs, and Si renetrrioss 
during the last Century, illnetrated by a Story fuunded on Farta.. In 
turee vols. post Svo., price 1i. Ila. Gd, 
* it is a real work, with more material end original snowledga than half the monulac- 
tured nevels ubat eppear In these days.""—Spectarar. 
“We can mostecordiaily recommend if as a series of Sketches of North Wales well 
worthy of percsal; so ver amd 10 cariqus as io be aa welcomes to the Ehrary of the 
antiquaty sot porfolhd of the artist as tothe lelsar: boar of te novel reader." — Literary 
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MR. PRIDHAMS ACCOUNT OF THE COLONIES. 
ZNWGLAND'S SCOLONTIAL EMPIRE. 
An Hrerosican, Porrriat, and Bratistical Accouxt ef the 
BaitisA EMPIneE, its COLONIES and DerENXNDENCIES. By CHARLES 
Parpyim, Eaq., B.A., Member of thes Royal Geographiaal Society, &- 
Yotum#t L~—Comprising 





© The fins volume of a work intended to completely exbibit England's Colonist Emspk.. 
The aulbor is Mr. Pridhatm, who, in a modest preface, apologizes for having al sa carig ah 
age undertaken ao giganlic a task. The iiret volume, however, shows no lock of 
ability, research, OF sca gb At is occupied with an exceliem account of the Mawrihes, 
divided ints four parts + mt part givea |ta hiaiory [rom its discovery by the Partegueas 
to the present dime; the second deseribes its inhabiients, and Lheis inslituiions snd sate; 
ibe ihind ilp physical featores and palaral prodactions; and the fourth its indusiry, com- 
merce, and government. Ample information + given om sli thege heads, and reperding 
ihe valent of the aalhoc’s design, aod the evidence bre gives of toe requisite qualification 
to carry it oul aatiaisctorily, we make Bo doubt thai bis work wiil be a valnable aidilinn to 
the history and geography of our colonial empire. Tho present volume ia compicte in 
itself.’ —ritaaniz. 

“ This is the first volume of what promises to be ao important national work. The 
instalment pow before ga is branful of valuable and ipteresting ftformation, making up 
| by far the most complete account of Mauritius which bas yet been given to the world. 
The audor has ibe quatilcations wecesyary to the due fulflment of the task which be has 
set himself: He ix patient and pains-taking, aerurala and impariial."”— fee. 

“Tht is the first volome of a series, which we hope to see completed in \be spiril wtb 
which the task has been underlaken. As p whole, we are bound (o say that the book ie 
a standard one, and that ‘ England's Colonial Empire bas mel with a chrouicler of zeal, 
industry, and abilily.”—Colental Gazette. 

“There is no olker sach description of the Mauritius extant. ‘fhe aclbor bas oot only 
conanited ihe heal, and perhaps all (he aulhorities, but ha has added information of his 
own, apparontly gathored on the spel.” —Econcmést. 





CLINICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE DISEASES OF 
INDIA: As Exhibited in the Medical Hisrory or A Bory or 
EUROPEAN SOLDIERS, for a4 Series of Years {rom their Arrival in that 
Country, By Wittiam Geppes, M.D., Member of the Royal Modical 
Society of Edinburgh, and the Medical and Physical Society of Calentie, 
and lute Surgeon of the Madras Lurepean Regiment. In vue vol. Svo. 

Price 16s. eloth. 

“Je » hardly possible lo conceive a more complete medical history (ban the one fur- 
nished by Dr. Geddes, He has conferred an inesiimable benefit upon medics! science; 
and no practitioner whe regards either his interest er his dety can bo without the book.’ 
~Jntion Wews, : ; ; 

“To the medical officcrs in Indie, and especially to those about to proceed Lhither, this 
will ba found a valuable book of reference, and weil merils to be ipcloded in the iist of 
works with which officers are required to provide themselves on joiming We yervics.””-- 
British and Foreign Medical Review, 

_ “We slrongly recommend every medical man going to the East Indies lo bare « copy of 

it at his side, as affording aa excellent pattern for him 10 follow in che accotoulation aad 

arrangement of hia obeervalions when engaged in practice. Dr. Geddes ban dona.for the 

cymnpioms of the discases which be describes what Lous bas dooce for the microscopi: 
- phenomena of fever,""—fedico-Ciirargiced Review. 

“The leading characters of this volume are- great precision and accuracy. This work 
mont be referred te af a source of correcl infarynation om ee rélaling to ihe 
divesses prevalent among Europasos ia India” —. A Medical and Surgical 


“The beck will be vetuable t overy future practitioner as « meacs of kovwing the suc- 
occas of certain methods of treating the disesges of India; and the student will nd in wa 
minute description of those diseeses which be is aeodl likely © meet, sheald be bs destined 
ta serve ie tha East."—Zances. 
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| SHE DOTIES or JUDGE ADVOCATES, 


Comptled from Han Mayeerr’s and the How. East Inpra Cow~ 
Pare's Mrniranr Rec ations, acd from thee Works of various 
Writer: on Milttrry Law. Sy Captain R. M. Hogans, ifzth Regiment 
Bombay Army; Deputy JudgeAdvoeate General, Scinde Pield Foree. 
Iz var yol. post $vo., price 7s. cloth. 


“ Captain Hughes's fitde volume on thiz Impertent subject will well supply the 

aoe of that fail ond particukar information which officers suddenly appomied 40 act as 
*Deputy Judge Advocates‘ must have falt the want of, evan thoagh wicrably. well versed 
in miliary law.”~—Spectater. ; 

“ & proleasional wade-moccem, roisting te mast neporiens delits, and cxeputed in the 
abbect manner. We consider thix, the only complicln separaia lreatisa of thé subject, to 
be one of grea! value, and deserving the study of every British ofeer.”— Zit, Giexette. 

“ This book i a digest as woll aa a compilation, and may be emphatically called 
* The Hand-Book of Military Jualice.’ '—a tins, J 

“We reemmmend the work t every Britian officey.”"—drmy cad Navy Aegister. . 





THE NOTEBOOK OF A MATURALIST. 
By & F. Tuomrson. Post &vo., price As. cloth, 


* The anther of this modestly-styled “Note- Rock ' not only possceves and common. 
vales scientific intelligence, but be bag craveiled far and near, avd from very infancy been 
devoted ta nalurai higiory, .... We rely on the quotations to support our opiaia of 
Whe very agretable and various character of pis voluune.”-—Literary Gazette. 


# Tu all that relates 0 original observation the ‘ Note-Book of a Nataratist* is 
ngrerable, interesting, and Iresb, . _ . Ths more original and cumerous passages may 
ric with the obsarvations of Jesse. Yn fact, there is « considerate reseunblance belweeu 
the iwa eribors. Anccavie is robstontially the character of the better part." —Spectator. 





SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 
By s Maxwsre of the lereeraLGrvanus. In 1fme., prive 52 


“* This tele hen a strange personal history. It to be the sulobiegraphy of 
an fteHan soldier, whe foncit under tbe banners af the Freach k ic; and who, later 
in Tite, whom beceme a teacher, teld bit alory 40 20 Eaglich traveller, bit pupil, whe bas 
here set ji down."-—Tiait’'s Wayarine, d 





OUR. ACTRESSES, : 

' Or, GLANCES AT STAGE FAVOURITES, Past ood Pexszrr. 
By Ma C. Baaoxt Wiieos, Aathoress of the “ Life of tha Dochem of 
ea di oe ee can ple -pscrnesi 
ilnatreteld mumerons Eagreviags on @eer!, freem new original 
Portraita, price 24, cloth. 

“ Tnwfewne volumes, eioneed with severe] portraits, nnd tee biegeaphiies are (4) of 
smondotes,”—- At iat, ; ‘ 

“Se gtractive ora the stage end its Amines that considerable amecrecel will kt 

derired from the perutal of thea pages."—Ziterary Gueetta. 
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PRYINGS OF A POFTHRAN. 
in ome tol, post Evo., price Ss. 








OHRISTMAS FPESTIVITIES : TALES, SEE TOES, ANT 
CHARACTERS. 
With Beaurizes oy roe Mopreny Drama,in Pour 8 


pecinens, By: 
JouN Poouz, Esq., Author of “ Paul Pry,” ‘xe. é&e. In one yal. post 
évo., price 104, Gd. cloth, witb a Portrait of the Asthor, 


‘A capital hook fer the semsen, 9 rifarenta. 





CROSBY FLACE, 
Described io a LROTITRE on its ANTIQUITIES and REMINIBCRN 
delivercd in the Great Hall, oo the evening of Friday, August Oth, : 
By the Rev. CHapies MACKENZIE, A.M., Viear of St. Helen's, 
Bishoparate, and Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar Setiool, 
At. Olave's, Southwark. Price 9+. 6d. bound in cloth. 





THE HOME HOOK: OR, YOUNG HOUSEXZEEPEER’S 
ASSISTANT. . 

Forming a Complete System of Domestic Econowy, sod Household 

Accounts, With Estimates of Expenditure, &c. &c., in every Depart- 


ment of Housekecping. Founded on ee years personal expcricace, 
Bya Lapy. 12mo., prive 5s,, board, 





THE HOME ACCOUNT-BOCE ;, OR, HOUSHEEERFPER’S 
REGISTER OF FAMILY EXPENSES. 


Arranged upon the improved system recemmended in the “ Home 
Book ;* and exhibiting the Weekly, Manthly, Quarterly, and Annual 
Expenditure for every article af Domertic consumption, Fer the use of 
either large or emall Families. By the Author of the “‘THE Homn 
Book.” Poet 4to., half-bound, price 42. Sed. 
* These two useful litle volumes form the most complele sysiem of Domestic Manage- 
meni for ibe guidance of the young Housekeeper thai bas ever appeared, Of ihe Home 
Book we canact apoak too bighly,”"—Gratieman’s Magasine, 


coe best arranged work of i class a shat wo have som."-—Le Belle 
SPE TH 





4&4 QOMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF THE WOOLLEN 
TRADE. 


Fram the earliest Racords to the prevest Period, cornprising Che Woollen 
and Worsted Manufactures, and the Natural end Commercial Histary af 
Sheep, with the various Breeds end Modes of Mawagement in diferent 
Countries. By Jawes Hincaorr, Keq. In two large votumes, &vo., 
illustrated with Plates, price 21, Gs. cloth. 


ge, Bacholl's work wil be found valuable to ail porsoas tateresied in tbe mekgoot~ — 
eau, 

© Mr, Bischetf pas in Ghesc velomes osllecicd ¢ vast mans of carious and valuable in- 
formation, eceeplable to readers of varied Lactes, even though qpite nacomnected wilh 
msulactirs and trade. We recoumend every reader bo —_—_ attentively this merik- 
Ties cempiietion.— We fasily reenaeend the valnmes af Sir. Bincelf's to tha careful 
‘esidernVen o aff those interested in the sabjerte off wirich they teem ---Fimmoe. 





1 “WTRKS PeNLIeREe BY 





A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF THE It0nN TRADE 
THROUGHOUT THE WURLD, from the variwet Records to the 
Prescot Tiwe. With aw Appeiaix; containing Official Tables, and other 
public Documents. By Haney Scrivexon, Eeq., Risenavan. In 

- one rol, demy avo., price 14s. cloth. 
“Mr. Scrivenor’s Bistery ia written with elaborsie research and anions care, and 
goes inte and exbauists the enlire subject; it conlaing mumercus Sects full of interes! to 

“pom oon readers.” — fais Magasine. 





‘THE BRITIGH MERCHANTS ASSISTONT. 

Containing :—Part J. Tablea of Simple Interest az 3, 34, 4, 4}, and 
& per cent.— Part 11, Tables showing the Interest om Exchequer Bille 
at Ijd., 1¥d., Od., 24a, 21d., 34., Sha., and Sid. Percent, per diam.— 
Part Til, Tatles for Ascertaining the Value of every description of 
Engiish and Foreign Steck. Also the amount of Brokerage, Commission, 
Freight. Murine, and other Insurance, at every rate per cent., &c. &c. Ke, 
By G. Grecn. Royal Ovo, price li, 11a Gd. cloth. Each. of the above 
Three Parts is sold separately. 


ASSURANCES UPON LIVES, 


A Familiar Explenntion of the Nature, Apvaxntacrs, and Imponr- 
ANCE arising therefrom, and the various Purposes tr which they may be 
usefully applied ; including aleo a particular Account cf the routine 
required for Effecting a Poticy ; and of the different systems of Life 
Assurance now in use, le Principles, Terma, and Tables of Seventy 
London Assurance Offices, ke. By Lewira Pocock, F.8.4. In puat 
Svo, price 7s. cloth, 
“There ate no lechoicalilies in Mr. Pocock’s work 4 prevent iis being useful to all ; 
and those, thercforc, whe arc likely to have recourse te Life Insurance will do wisely in 
consulting ibis familiar explanation of fis natare and advantages.”"— Giabe, 





AN INQUIRY INTS THE CAUSES ANT MODES OF THE 
, WEALTH OF INDIVIDUALS: 
Or, Taz Preixcitnes oF Trabe anp SpecuLatTion ExpPLatnrn. 
By THomaa Conner, Faq. Post Svo, price Gs. cloth, 
“Mr. Corbet deserves oar best thanks for laying down so clearly and methodically 
bis easy on the subject of such test inpertance.”—-New Moniily Megatine. 


1 nail 


OUTLINES OF NAVAL ROUTINE; 
Baing a Concise ond Complete Manual! tn Fitting, RefittIng, Quartering, 
Btationing, Making and Sheriening Sail, Heaving duwn, Riggluyz Bhears, 
and, in short, performing all the ordinary duties ef a Man-of-Wur, 
according to the best practice, By Lieutenant ALEZanpben D, 
Forpxce, R.N. In royal 8470, price 10s. 62, bomrds. 








ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND INSTITUTIONS OF OFFA, 
KING OF MEROIA, 
AD, 755-794 By the Revs Henar Macennzin, M.A. In Svo- 
price $4. 6d. in cloth, gilt leaves. 


"| A vets echolarly composition, displaying mach research and. information respe 
the Anglo. fietom insitulions.” -—dpectaser, 





SUIT, MAR 2G OC. CORWETEL. I 





MOTHERS OF ENGLAND... 
Pris Essay, 1040. By Canoeing A. Raiersh, In one ¥0 
post $ro., price 54, neetly bound in cloth. 
“The object of the writer bas becu to show the services rendered by the mothers 1 
. Engtand to and the state, and le science and learning generally ; and the exemple 
adituced display considerable knowledge and research, and are alwaye happily selected au 
placed in the mest attractive point of view,” —Brizazaia, 





THE LIPE OF MARGARET BEAUFORT, 


Courress o? RicHwUND aN DERBY, and Mother of King Hear 
the Seventh, Foundress of Christ's and of St. Johe's Collage, Oxford 
Reing the Historical. Memoix far which the Honorary Premiem wa 
awarded by the. Directors of the Greaham Cominemoration,'Croshy Hall 
Ay Camouinge A. Harsten, Acthor of * Investigation,” &e. In om 
vol. demy 8ya,, with a Portrait, price 12s, . ; 


“Yhia work cannod fail of success. The subject is dceply interesting, and bas bee! 
hitherto almost uncxpioted. The atyle is chaste aud correct, dod it bas high ctaime bt 
popularity wide wud pormanent, On many topies the awhoress has accumulated sim 
valaable historical details from sources which aye not bjlheris been consnited, and ha 
thas compiled a work which, if nol entitled to rank amongst ihe * curiosilies of literatare, 
ia al least one of the mosi inicresting and instructive booka of the seasva.”— ties. 





THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS: 


an Historical ‘Narrative, illustrating sume uf the Public Events ené 
Domestic and Ecclesiastical Mannera of the Fifteentt: and Sixteenth 
Centuries. Third Edition. Ja ona vol. feap. Svo., price Fa. Gd. clott 
boards. 


This is a work thet mast make its way imio 4 permanent place in cur literature, Thi 
quaintness of its language, the touching simplicity of its descriptions and digkugues, ant 
the reverential spirit of love which breathes through it, will insure it & Welcome receplior 
amongst all readers of refined taste and discernment.” —_4iias. 





ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE, 
AMALECTA ANGLO-SAONICA. : 


A SELECTION, in Prose and Vexan from Anoio-Sax0n AUTHORI 
of yurlous Ages; with a Glossary, Hy HENTAMIN THOEPH, F.S.A 
A New Edition, corrected and revised. Post Bvo., price 12s. cloth. 





THE ANGLOSAXKON VERSION OF THE #TCRY CF 
Ps APOLLONIUS OF TYRE, zona 
Upon which fs founded the Play of * Perntcies,” attributed to 
Shakapesare; from a MS. in the Library of Christ Church College, 
Cambridge. -Witht « Literal Translation, kc. By Banzauin 
Thesern, F.5.A. ' Bést avo, price Ge. 





A GRAMMAR OF THE ANGLO-SAXON -TONGUE,., 

Ln Lasaten to, tke Unlveinity oC Copediegen, Rede 

, and hh th wernity ¢ ms ‘ 

Edition; snlarged apd smproved: by the Avther. 7 fri 

Denish, by 8.THeREZ, Honorary Member of thd Ieelandie & 
Beclety of Copenhagen. Sv0., price 124. ™ dea 








4 are PUD 
Srientific Works Glustrated. 


oe 
UEDEE THE ATEPIC#S SF 4H. HE. GOVERNMENT, AND OF THE HON. THE 
CULAT OF DIASCTORA OF THE EAST INDIA COMPARY. 


FAUNA ANTIQUA SIVALENSIS, 

Tue Foss. ZOOLeGY oF THx AgwaLre Iirtrs, in the North of 
India. By Buon Fauconsa, M.D, F.RS.,F.L8., F.G.8., Member 
of the Asiatie Society of Bengal, aud of the Royal Aalatic Society ur 
the Bengal Medica) Service, and late Superinteudeut of the H. F. 1.0. 
Botanie Gserden at Gabaranpoor: and Paosy T. Caueney, F.G.8., 
Major in the Hengal Artillery, Member of the Aglatic Soclety of 
Bengsl, ke. Edited by Hue FaLcomen, 

Plan of Pubtication.—Tue work will appear in about Twelve Parts, to 
be published at intervals of four months; each Part containing from Tvelve 
to Fifteen follo Plstes. The descriptive Letterpress will be printed in 
royal octavo, Price of each Part, one Guines.-- Part I. econtuins 
Proboscrpea.—farts IT, and ITI., containing tha eontinsation of 
Psroaoscrpea, Fill be publiahed shartiy, Prospectuses of -the Work 
may be obtained of the Publishors, 


* & work of immense Jabour amd research... . - Nothing has ever appeared in 
lithography in this country ot all comparable to these plaies; and 49 regerds the repre- 
sentalions of minute osseous texture, by Mr. Furd, they are perhapa the meat perfect 
that have yel been produced in amy country. .. . The work has commenced with the 
Elephant group, in which the suthora say ‘18 moat sigually displayed the sumerical rich- 
ness of formes which characterises the Possil Founa of Indias’ and the frst chapter 
relalcs to ihe Proboscidea——Elaphant and Magiodon. The auihers have oot restricted 
themselves to a description of the Sewalik Fossil forms, but they propote to trace the 
affinities, and inglitule an arrangement of al) the well-determined species in the fumily. 
They give a brief historical sketch of the keadling opinions which have been entertained 
by Be prea esianla reapecting the relations of ihe Masindon and Elephant to each other, 
and of the successive steps in the Gscovery of new forms which hayes led to the modifica- 
viens of tiese opudoms. They state that the resale lo which lhey themselves have been 
conducted, jead them la differ on certain poinis from read gone mos! commcnly enier- 
Lained_ al the present day, respecting the fsa species of Elephant and Maitodon,”-- 
stddress of the President of the Gealagical Society of Loades, 2b, Feb, 1848, 








Works HECEKTLY PUBLIBHED AND IN PROGHESS ONDER THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE LOADS CoMNISSION ERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


** Zn order in wqure fo sctence the full wivantage of Diacoveries in Matera 
History, the Lords Commissioncre of Her Majesty's Treasury have been pleased to 
mase @ liberal grant of money towards defraying part uf the expenses of the fol- 
fowing important publications, They heue, in consequence, heen undertaken 62 
a scade worthy of the Aigh patrenage thus received, and are offered ty the public 
af a yauch dower pricd than woeld afheriwize Aawe been possible. 


i 


ILLUSTEATIONS OF THE ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
; AFRICA. j 


Comprising al) the new species of Quatrupeds, Birgs, Reptiles, en 
Fishes, obtained during the Expedition Atted ont by “ The Cape of Good 
Hope Asseciatioa for explyring Central Africa,” in the yaara 1834, 18K, 
and 1896, with Letterpress Deseriptions, and a Summary of African 

- Ky AwDREW Surry, M.D., Burgeon ta the Forces, and 
Director of ike Expedition. In Revjul Quarto Paria, price 10¢. and 12s. 
each, contalning on an sverage ten beawtifully oloured Engravings, with 
deseriptive, Letterpress. The whole of the Plates ape engraved in the 
highest 


of art, from the Origine} Drawings teken ex ‘for this 
"mek, | beassifully coloured aller nature, .caseaping stag: Aa are 
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LOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF H_IE.S. SULFUR, 


Under the Cocomand of Captain Sir Eowarnp Betcuen, B.N., C.B. 
T.R.G.6., &, Edited and 8uperintended by Ricnaan Barnsuar 
Hinns, Esq., Burgeon R.N., attached ta the Expedition. 

The extensive ond protracted voyage of Her Majesty's Ship “ Gulphur,” 
having been productive of many new and valuable additions to Natural 
History, a nomber of whieh are of considerable scientific interest, ft has 
heen determined ta publish them in a collected form, with iMustrations 
of mé¢h 29 ere hitherto new. or unfigured. The eollection has been 
assembled from a variety of couutries, embraced within the limita of a 
voyage progecuted.along the shores of North and Soath America, among 
the islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceana, and in the circumnavigation 
of the globe. In inany of these, no doubt, the industry and research of 
Treviows vavigutors may baye left no very prominent objects unobserved, 
yet in ubhers there will for some time remalu abundant scope for the 
Naturalist, Among the countries visited by the “ Sulphur,” and which 
in the present state of scicnec are invested with more particylar tnterest, 
moy be mentioned the Californias, Colombia River, tha North-west const 
of America, the Feejee Group (a portion of the Friendly Islands}, New 
Zealand, New Ireland, New Guinea, China, and Madagescar. In Royal 
Quarto Parts, price 108. exch, with heaut(fally coloured Plates. 


THis Wonk Is sow ComePLetez, and may be bad in sewed Farts, 
price 5é., or In balf-rossia, or cloth binding, at a small addition & the 
Prics.— Paria 1. aad li. contain Mamuatia, by J. B, Guar, Esq, 

| PRS.—Parts IL. and IV. Breps, by J. Gownn, Eoq., F.LS— 
Parts ¥., [X., and X. Pisa, by J. Ricnagpson, M.D., F.RS-— 
Paria VI., VIT., and VIII. Suexts, by R. B. Hixve, Bsq. 





iil. 


THE BOTANY OF THE VOYAGE OF E.M.5. SULPHUR, 

Under the Command of Captain Sire Enwann Hercuez, N., C.B., 

F.RG.S., ke. doring the years 1838-42. Edited and Superintended 

sy RICHARD BRINGLEY HIM Ds, Eaq., Surgeon E.N., attached to the 
Expedition, The Botanjeal Descriptions by-Gzones BantHax, Esq. 

Tare Wonk rs wow Courier, sed may bo bad in six sewed Parts, 

price OL, or in half-russia, or. cloth binding, ata snail addifion jo the 
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1 : wears wostasked or. . 


PUBLISHED WITH THK APPEOTAL OF - THR, , LORDS COMMIBSIONEES oF 
HER MAJESTY’! rexisuny. 


Spree ree CBSERVATIONS MADE. DURING Twre. 
VOVAGE OF H. M.S. BEAGLE, 


Under the Command of Carrarn Fitzeor, 8.N, 


Fart 1.—6ua Coral Formations. 
By CHanize Danwin, M.A. F.B.S,, Ses. G. 3., &e. Demy atts 
with Plates and Woodeuts, price 15a. in row. uC 


“Pert TE—On the Valousic Talands of the Atimatic: and Preise 


Together with « brief Notice of the Geology of the Cape-of Good Hope, 
and of part of Australia, By Crariea PANEIN , MA. »» Est. Price 
10%, Ged, demy Ayn. cloth, with Map. 


Part FIL.-On the Goology of South America. 


By GHARLBS DAxwiny M.A., Esq. Demy Sve, with Mop and Plates, 
prive 12%. cloth. 


AM INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AWD COURSE OF 
STORMS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN, 

Sourn or THE Equaron; with a view of discoverluy their Origin, 
Extent, Hotataty Charucter, Itate and Birection of Progression, 
Barometrical Depression, and other eoncomitant phenomena; for the 
practical parpase ef enabling ships to ascertain the proximity and 
relative position of Hurricanes; with suggestions on the means of 
aveiding them. Hy ALEXANDER THom, Surgeon &6th Royal County 
Down Regiment In one vol 8vo., with Mup end Plates, price 12%. 
cloth, 

“The work before us is mos Valnable to seamen: . .. Mr. Thom gives ws the reanit 
of bis observations al the Mauritius; « station which is peculiarly well adapted for ob- 
serving the hurricanes of (he Indian Ocean, the ravages of which seamen have snnvally 
tepericaced; and those observations, combined with ibe results obtained by ee 
enquirr, hare entitled bim lo Lhe gratitude of aeamsen, who may now profit by them. 

Mr. Thom’s theory is rational and phiiosophical, and ww os it is moat satisfactory. 
There ate important considerations for seamen ia Unis work,’’—-Nantical Atagazinc. 

“The adiber ptoceeda in ric accordance’ wah the principles of indnelive 
Philosophy, sod collects all bie facia before he draws bis inferences or propsunds o 
theory. His stilemenis are fall sud clear, ond drawn from such simple sourees, ¥é1 
ave su decimve in their tesdency, thal we think there can be xv doubt be has established 
ihe rnlatory action Of plutms. The prociica] applicatian of bis investigations are tue 
pelpable to be missed.” —Hrifannia. 


* DISSERTATION On THE TRUE AGE OF THE EARTH, 
Ae ASCERTAINED FROM 18H Hour Sosiprunue, Containing a 
Review of the Opinions of Aacient ant Modern Chronelogers, including 
Usher, Hales, Clintec, and Cuoninghame; and a Chronological Tabla 
of the Principal Epochs and Events in Sacred and Profane History, 
from the Creation to the Present Time. By Paoresson Wa Lick. 
In damy &v¥o,, price 12s. cloth, 

4 ht jg lowed and laborious.” Britannia. 
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EXPURIMENTAL RESEARCHES, itn AND 
7 RICULZORAL. 
Part J, -contel et nr y Plants, ja quan- 
tities ‘vecying’ with iden which , are placed. 
Decetn ei Carbon {Garbon during \ Putrefsctive F ti 


By iy boauee Rise, RR. fo domy, $va., price 7s. 6d. 





TLLUSTRATED WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY BY 
CAPTAIN THOMAS BROWN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE RECENT CONCHOLOGY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRHELANR. 


With the Description aud Localities of sll the Spocies,—Marine, Land, 
and frech-Water. DPrewn and Coloured from Natare, by Captain 
Taomas Baown, F.L8., M.W.8., M.E.3., Member of the Manchester 
Geological Society. Im one vol. royal 4to., ilustated with fifty-nine 
tceretifally coloured Plates, priee OSe. cloth. 


rere we a ry 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POSSIL CONCHOLOGT OF 
GREAT SRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By Captain Tomas Brown, F.L.3. To be completed in about 
Thirty Number, each containing four Plates. Royal 4to., price 3s. 
coloured, and 2s, plain. 

Twenty-eight Numbers have appeared, and the work will soon be 
completed. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GANERA OF ERD. 


Embracing their (renezic Characters, with Sketches of ther Habits, 
By Capisin Thonas Brown, F.L.8. Now publishing in Numbers, 
voyal 4ic., exch containing four Plates, priec 44, coloured. 

Part 1. is just completed, price 36s, eloth. 





THE ELF MENTS OF FOSSIL CONCHOLOUY ; 


According to the Arrangement of Lamarck; with the newly-established 
Genera of other Aathoms. By Capitin Tauwas Brows, F.L.8. 
With twelve Pinter, feap. 6vo., price Gy, cloth. 


PP ee 





ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE SHELLS OF GREAT 
; BHITACE AWD IRELAND; 
Ribencing the Nomencistore of Lawaace, Guat, Turren, aud 
Beown, fer the parpos of effecting exchanges end wiwlag adiections. 
On a sheet, pries 1s 
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@riental anh Colonial. 


WAR WITH THE SIKHE. 


THE FPUNJAUB: 


Being a brief account of the Country of the Sikhs, its Extent, Hlatory, 
Commerce, Productions, Governn ent, Manofadtures, Laws, Religion, &c. 
By Lizvt.-Con. Srempacn, late of the Lahore Service. A new 
edition, revierd, with atiditions, including an account of the recent cvenia 
inthe Punjaub. [0 post Bye. price Ss. cloth, with Map. The Map 
may be had a purately, peice lz. coloured, and ls, Gd. in cage. 

“ There ia mech informalion in thia volume, condensed into brief space, about a 

people to whom late occurrences have given a common interest." —Fecaminer. 





é& VISIT TC THE ANTIPODES, , 


With some Heurniscences oF 4 Sa7OURW IN AUSTRALIA. By A 
HeuarTrer. Ln one vol. feap. dve., with Hlustrations, price Ss. cloth, 





COMMENTARY ON THE HINDU SYSTEM OF 
MEDICINE. 
By T. 4. Wise, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgicn! Society, Carteaponding Member of 
the Zuological Society of Londuyu, and of the Philomathia Society of 
Faris ; Bengal Medical Service. In one vol. 8vo., price 12s. cloth. 





KEW ZEALAND AND ITS ARORIGINES : 


Boing an Acenunt of the Aborigines, Trade, and Resources of the Colony ; 
and the udvantages it now presente asa field fur Emigration and the 
investment of Canltzl By WILLIAM Brows, lately a member of tlie 
Legisiatlve Counci) of New Zealund, Post 8vo., price 8s. cloth. 

* A very intelligent and useful book.” — Timer. 
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AM ADCOUNT OF THE SETTLEMENTS OF THE NEW 
ZEALAND COMPANY, 


From Personal Observations during a residence there. By the Han. 
Hexny Wintiaw Feran. In demy Syvo., with a Map and Plates. 
Fifth Edition. Price de. cloth, 
* This ia a valuable contribution to our scerces of information respecting New Zealand, 
and the ‘best proof of the Author's very favourable opinion of the country, 13 bis making 
immediate arrangements (o reture there as a Colonist.” 


SYDNEY ANI MELBOURNE; 


With Remarks on the Present State and Foturé Prospects of New South 
Waies, and Practical Advice to Emigrants of varluus clesacs ; to which is 
added « Summary of tho Reata home, by India, Egypt, ec. By 
Cuaxces Jonw Haxer, Esq, Post &vo., price 9s. cloth. 
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TRAVELS In WEW SOUTH WALES. 
By ALEXANDER MARIORIBANER. 1 vol. 12mn., price 7x. Gel. loth. 


eee 


NEW X#ALAWD, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, AND NEW 
S0ITrTtHo WALES. 


A Record of recent Travels In these Colonies, with especial reference to | 
Emigration, and the advantageous employment of Labour and Capital. 
By BR. G. Jameson, Esq. Post Svo., price &s, cloth, with Maps and 
ates, 
* Hr. Jameson ia on totetligent and caprejadiced observer, and has made good wse of 
his faculiies.”’—Speetazer. 








A SKETCH OF MEW SOUTH WALES. 
Dy J. 0. Barrows, Esq., for Six Yeera a Sctticr in the Bathurat District, 
Post Bvn., price fia, cloth. 


“To Emigrants to the quarter of which it treats it must be a valuable guide.” 
Literary Guaectte. 


CALIFORNIA: A HISTORY OF UPPER AND LOWER 
CALIPOCRRIA, 


From their first discovery ta the present Time; comprising an Acconnt 
of the Climate, Svil, Nature) Productions, Agriculture, Commerce, &e, 
A foll view of tha Missionary Eeioblishments, ond condition of the 
Free and domesticate:! Indlans, With aa Appendix, relating to Steam 
Navigution in the Pacttc. Wiustrated with a new Map, Plana of the 
Harbours, and numerous Engravings. By ALEXANDER FoRBES, Esq. 
Svo., price tds. cloth. 


raed 





SUGGESTIONS FOR A GENERAL FLAN OF RAPID 
COMMUNICATION BY ETEAM NAVIGATION AND 
RAILWAYS, 


And applying it to the Shoriening the Time of Communication between 
the Eastern anid Western Ilemispheres. By Enwarp HcGuacey, 
Esq., Crown Surveyor, Jamaica. With 2 map, Svo. price 3s. bis. 





CHINA OPENED; 
Or, a Dieplay of the Topography, History, Custorns, Manners, Arts, 
Manufactures, Commerce, Literature, Beligiou, Jurisprudence, &c., of 
the Curnzuas Emrrms. By the Rev. CHanies Gurzrarr. Revised 
by the Rey. ANDREW REED, .D. In 2 vols., pust Ovo., price 24s, 
cloth, 


‘We oblain from these volumes more information of a practical kind than from any 
wher publication, 4 closer view of tho Domeotio Ife of the Chinese —of the in 
ostiLuions—the manulactures—natoral resources—and literature. Tho werk io fact ix 
full of information, gathered with diligence, and fairty leaves the Engiah reader wilbout 
any excuse for ignorance on the subject."—~sftlas, 

-* This ia by Re iha most interesting, complete, and raloable account of tbe Chinese 
Empire that has yet heen pablished."— San. 
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A HISTORY OF THE CHINTSE EMPIRE, Acres 
8D AGDESS. 


Comprising # Retrospect of the Foreign Intorceurse aud Trade with 
China. Mlustratedsby « sew and Corrected Map of the Empire. Fy the 
Rev. Ceakves Gorxnary. In 2 vole. demy Ova. bds., price fu. 


“We cordiully recommend this etoeedingly inleresting account of ibis Tery inieresting 
couniry.”"—Loendes Hendew. 

“Mr. Gutaiall has evidently cembined indostry with talent in prodneing this work, 
whieh Gor exoceds in information, research, and apparent Yerathy, anythlag wo bave¢ 
before seen concernisg this carious and siagular natien."—Leadon News, 


A 


BAND-BOOK FOR INDIA AND EGY FT: 
Comprising Travels ‘from Calentta, through Iudia, to the Himeslays 
Mountains, and a Voyage down the Sutlege and Jodua Rivers 3 9 Visit. te 
the city of Hyderabad, in Scinde ; and a Journey to England hy the Hed 
Sea ant Mediterranesu : with Deseriptlona of the Three Presidencies of 
Indian; apd the fallest details for parties proceeding to any part of India, 
-""*.  gither by the Overland Route, or by way of the Cape of Good Hope. 
By Gronae Paruvry, Eug., M.FL4.8. Second Edition, one vol, post 
Syo., with an entircly now Map, price 12s. cloth. 
#8 SPAY The pret, both ef Greai Britain and India, have combined im eulogining tho 
value of thie work, but it coay only here be nerdful Lo Quote the following remarks [rom 
Ure editerial columns of the Atendard of ihe 1fth of April, 1845: --“We have elsewhere 
eopied from Mr. Parhury's Band-Book to India and Egypt, an interesting acooaul uf ihe 
Gay.ol dydershad, Let as, in acknow ent of the means afforded to ns lo inform 
Atel graf -qor readers, say of Mr. Par # Work, ay we mony with bith, that it ia the 
bee: Topographical Guide to the countries to which it refcre we bave ever seen, a THOst 
Hie book, independently of lis topographical ulility, and an almost indispensable 
store lransactions in Central Asie,” 





38E MOBERK HISTORY AxD CONDITION OF EGYPT. 


avs lw@ewearr, Dicasze, and Carasmiries; exhibited in a Personal 
Narrative of Travels in that Country, with an Account of the Proceciuge 

of Mabommed Ali Pascha, from 190) to 1843, interspersed with [Mustra- 

Han) enrayi Bexmptare History, the Fulfilment of Prophecy, and the Progress 
7 fuvesge Gividzstios in the t By W. Ho.t Yates, M.D., &e. In 
viero. thick walumes, demy Bvo., with numeves Illustrations, price S4y. 


cloth. 
* He fullile hia historic vocation by an arople resumé of the more promtuent incidents 
whith have distinguished the fortanees of the Pascha, upon whose policy of mone- 





his strictures are severe enough, and acquils himeetf creditably from bis spirlled md 
sketches 6f the abandant objects to which be draws atention.”—dforning 
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THE INVALID'S GUIDE TO MADEIRA. 
nel cb Wb a rs: P Teneriffe, Liabon, Cintra, and Mefra; andl a Vora- 
ai un baler and Languages. By Wiiziaw Warne 
tout « Chbearinyil fi: Sergeon to the Hon. Artillary Company. [a vne 
. Fou. § ro., prise dz. cliile gilt, 

Wied darby val a mull week by Str. Cooper, whic we con- 
muted with advantage.” —Srn Climanies ‘ aed | 
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MOTES ANP OBSERVATIONS OW THE IONLAW ISLANDS 
AED MALTA, 


With some Rewanns on CoreranrivorPie and Tyaxery; and on the 
at of @darentioc;, as ot preeent conductal. By Jomx DavY, M.D., 

R.8s., L. & E., Te apectss Geacial af Army Hospitale, L.R. In two 
vols. dem avo., price 32e. cloth, with a large Mi ATTOWwsEith, sad 
dastrated with Plates. — 


“By. Dary's work deserves tr be bought a: well ss perowed, om enrcfcily, srmpletely, 
and expomstrely bas it been gut cp, “We bupe thal ibe constiquznem of maviag @echarged 
wank an inporiant duty will not he Ose only reanit sf bis Tong labour, but thet the work. 
will preve as remunerative on 4 ought to be." — Westminster Review, 

“There prakably is nol asether work ia our language im whish m ample and sub- 
Sluatialy useti:) an account is-gives of the Iouiang Salsods ae iv bere te be found. There 
tan be lilile donbt thai to these volumes will be assigned an hononrable piace amoagat 
the recopeised master-works of the clasa to which they belong. *—Mornbregy FTeref. 





THE NATURE AND PROFERTICS OF THE SUGAR 
CANE; 

With Practical Directions for the Improvement of its Culture, and the 

Manofacture af its Products. To which is added an additional Chapter 

on the Manuractusz oF Sogar Faom Bercr-kvor, By Geonce 

Riexarnsow Portree, F.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Institate 


of France. New Buition, demy Avo, price 12y, cluth, revised Ubreughent, 
with meny sdditions aad corrections bg the Author, and. ilustr with, 


THE ANGLO-INDIAN AND COLONIAL ALMAWACE. 


And Crvrt, MILISanr, and ComMEECIAL DIRECTORY for 1647. 
Ja post 8v0., price 9s. Od. in ornementul wrapper. 

The HomE DEPARTMENT of the Almanack tomprisese—E. CITIL and 
HociaarssrTicaL ; includiog the Government officcs and the Indis 
Hoew: together with the forme of procedare, and educational stadics, 
requisite for obtainlug Civil Appointments, and aH matters compected 
with those appointments, from the commencing aalary te the fetitingr 
allowance.~Ii. Mirbrtany aud Maninn; including infurmation of a 
similar kind reapecting these services, and. the Home Ratablishment of 
the Emet Tedig Company .-—Iil, COMMERCIAL ; containing Lista of 
Merchants, Agents, Associations, &e., throughout the United Kingdom ; 
llkewiee, the trades connected with india and the Celouies ; and Tariff 
of Indian and Colonial produce. 

The East Inntax avn Cotowrat, Deraxtuent embraces — 
J, Cryin. The Government Lists cf Bengal, Maire, Bombey, rig ee} 
Hong Kong, Australia, New Zealand, Manritios, and the Cape of 
Hope: Lists of Civii Servants and their appointments, and of Indizial 
Fetablishments, with 2 detailed seeeunt of the Benet Funds. — It. 
Miuiragy, Siaff and Field Officers; Distribution of the anny, in- 
eluding the Royal troops; Eeclestastical Establishment ; and ali Bancfit 
Fonds,—-1i1. COMMERCTAL. List of Mercantile Firms, Hanks, Insurance 

PabHe Innitations, d&c., in India and the Colveies 5 with the 
atime Taritfa, and Tatiea ‘of Money, Weights, eames, Sr, and 
sthar miscellancous information. 








a2 WORKS PUSLISHED ET 





Religious and ENurational. 


Eh 


MRS, ELLIS'S MORAL FICTIONS. 


PICTURES OF FRIVATE LIFE. 


Hy Mrs. ELiis, Author of the ‘' Women of England,” &c. &e, dc, 
Each Yolune is complete in itrelf, and may be purclamwed separately, 
jn 3 veh. feap. dvo. beautifully illwetraed, price 7s. Gd. ouch, inn 
handsome and uniform ¢luth biuding, or 10s. Ge. meryeeo, Cantenta:— 

Yo) I. “Ousarvatrows on Ficrivigvs NarRative,” “THe Hatt, 
4aND THER CorTravez,” “ Enxiwen Esxepare,’ “Tig CuRArE's 
Widow,” aod “ Marrrace ag ir May He.” 


Vol. TT. * MIsanTHHOFY,” and “Tug Pains op PLEaatnn.” 
Vol. IIT. **PRetEnaion; or, te Fatcacias or FrMsALR Epvcat3ron.” 


*Lcould give abundanl evidence, gratuiluasly ofercd to the writer, thal these simple 
Slaries Were Nol send furth te the world without some degree of adaptation i ils wauls 
and its condilian.'—.4uthor's Fatroduction, 





THE LIGHT OF MENTAL SCIENCE; 
Being an Essay on Manan TrRaryinc. By Mrs. Loynon, Authors 
of “ First Love,” “ Dilemmas of Prids,” &e, &c, In one vol. feap. yo, 
price 3s. cloth, 
“(me of the most philusophical books we bave ecen for a long time?’ —Odserver. 





THE PARENT'S CABINET OF AMUSEMENT AND 
INSTRUCTION. 


A valoable and instructive Present for the FYouuz. Each volume of thia 
uéeful and instructive little work comprises a variety of Informstion on 
different subjects :—Nutural Iistery, Biography, Travels, &e.; Tales, 
‘original and selected ; and animated Conversations on the objects that 
daily surround young people. ‘The various tales unl sabjects are 
illustrated with Wandents, Each valuie is complete in itself, and may 

be purchased separately, Juisia neatly bound vols, price Se. did. eneb. 
“Every parent af all interested in bis children must bave felt ube difficulty of providing 
milable reading for then io lbeix bourg ef amusement, This hille work presents Laine 
advantages in 6 considerable degree, as i! contains jost thal description of reading which 

will be benelicial ta young thildren."~-Quarterdy Journal uf Eefucation. 





LITTLE STORIES FROM THE FARLOUR PRINTING- 
; PRESS. 


By the Author of Tre Parent’a CaAnINET.” Roysl 18m0., price 
Se. 6d. nently beund in cloth. 

A very oice lithe book for children. The author bas evidently bern familiar with 
children, and brought himsell io ondersiand their feelings, No child's book that we have 
ever seen has been so admirably levelled at their capaciGes ss this admirably written little 
book," —Heckiy Chronicle. 





THE TUVENILE MISCELLANY OF AMUGEMENRT AND 
INSTRUCTION. 
Thustrated by numerous Plates and Weodcuts. Feap. Svo., price 4. Ged. 
neatly bound ia cloth. 
“ Pilled with amusement and jasiruction of its tille indicater.”"—Court Journal. 
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INVESTIGATION ; OR, TRAVELS IN THE BOUDCIR. 


Dy Caxotring 4A. Hausrev, Author of “The Life of Margaret 
Beaufort,” &e, &e, Foup. Syo., with highiy-fluisbed Plates, 42. Gd. 
cloth. 
© This is an eleyanily-wrilten and bighly instructive work for reung people, in which 
apeneral knowledge of variaus interesting Lopics, connected wil every-day fifa, is pre- 
sented ¢o the youthfol mind in an atlractive aud amusing form.” 





THE PROGRESS OF CREATION, 


Conslilered with refarence to the PRESENT CONDITION OF THE EaRTH, 
An interesting aud useful work for young people. Hy Many Roswnuts, 
Anthor of ‘Annals of My Village,” &e. &e. In fran. Avo, beautifally 
illustrated, price 4a. Gd. clutch. 


“We lave seldom gee wilh a work,in which jastruction and entertainment are 
more happily hletuied_""—7 tres, 


© This beautiful volume forms an instructive eclleclion of striking facts, inlerspersed 
with amiable celleciions,”"—Spectaror. 





THE CHRISTIAN'S SUNDAY COMPANION. 


Deing Reflvetivus, in Prose and Verse, on the Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel; and Proper Leseons for each Sunday, with a view to the 
immediate connexiou, By Mra.J.A. 54 RGANT. In one yol. post &ro., 
price 8s, cloth. 


"We cordially recommend this volume as an acceplable prescul to be made to the 
heads of families, and 2ls9 an admirable schoo! hook Lo be read an Sunday morning ba 
scholars before proceeding lo the Tempit of God."—CAurcdé and Staie Gazette. 

“The whole production is eminently fiued lo clevale the lone of religious feeling, lo 
altengtheno io the minds oof ooly of the fisimg gcueraltiun, but alse of tbe vider Crieuids to 
Our ¥enerable ecclesiastical instlilution, sentiments nf firm and fervent atlachment lo lhe 
Pure faith and reformed worship cstablisbed in this Protestant counlry, aod fur Uiese 
reasons especially we recommecd il Lo the perusal of ovr readers." —Vorfolé Chronicle. 





THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF MAN, 
In which Rextiearon and Supeasrrrion are traced from their source. 
By D. Munisox. The Second Edition, enlarged, feap. vo. price 6s cloth, 

“The intention of thia buvk is mol tess admirable than the maoner io which it 4 
Written. [ft is mast instructive, and the tone of ils contents is in lhe highest degres pious, 
without bhe least linge of purilanism. The information il givcs on the mos! difficult points 
Of Dnblicat reading renders il a valuable book to all who desire true knowledge." —.4 72. 

‘Curious, industrious, and leaped, and well worlby the allention of the public.”— 
Hiterery Uaseife, 

“The plan of this book was both extensive and imporiant—embracing an inquiry imlo 
the nuture of Revelation, and its influeoce on the opinions and cuslums of mankind ;” 
“ " * “the writer uses fcripéure ag an iolerpreier,” and “sticks to tbe itera] lex of the 
six days." —-Speciafor. 





THRE’ PAMILY SANCTUARY ; 


A. Form of Domostie Devotion for avery Sabbath in the Year: enntaining 
the Collect of the Day; a Pordon of Serpture; an Original Prayer or 
Sermon; and tho Benediction. Second Edition. One val. Bro, price 
74a. Gd. batt bound io cloth. 








WOZERES FURLISNES UT 


WORKS RY THE REY. CHARLES B, TAYLER, M.A. 


Author of “ May yoru LIKE IT," &e. &c. 








“These are ely Christian Parents’ Books, and hoppy would it he for the ising 
generation if thelr iasiruciors and luters would put these admirable works of Mr. Tayler 
imlo lhe ands of the young, while their tender minds arc yel open to reegive the good 
impressions which lbey are also caleulaicd to convey."—-Caristian Moaiter, 


I. 
RECORDS OF A GOOD MAN'S LIFE. 
Seventh Edition, in one vol, small Avo., price Fa. ueaily bound in cloth, 





IT, 


MONTAGUE; OR, If THIS RELIGION 7 
A Page From THE Book of THE WorRLy. New Edition, in feap- 
8vo,, Wostrated, price Gs, cloth, aud Us. morocco extra. 





oe 


iL. 


A VOLUME OF SERMONS 
On the DoctRiwes and Durins of Cunistraxirry, Second Edition, 
demy 12mc., Price és. boards, 


iy. 
LEGENDS AND RECORDS, CHIEFLY HISTORICAL. 


Contents :—TLuey—Lerenza; or, a Vision af Conscience—The Lady Lisle 
—Fulgentius aud Meta-—-Aune of Cleves; or, Katharine’ Howard— 
George the Third—-The Lady Rossell— Gayon of Marseilles—The Earl 
of Strafford— Donna Prencesea—Joun af Kent--The Lady Anne Carr-— 
The San and Weir—Lesora. In pose &vo., beautifully ustrated, price 
102. Ed. slegentiy bound. 


SU ee a 
y . 


THE CHILD OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Liice 2s. avatly half bound, 





VE. 
SOCIAL EVILS AND THEIEN REMEDY. 
A Series of Narratives, The First Number, entitled “ Taz MicRancc,” 
waa pronounced to be “ Onc of the most useful and jptereating publica- 
tloos that bad issued from the press.” 

The fullewing arc the Contents of the different Number, price is. 6d. 
tach:—II. “The Lady wnt the Lady’s Maid.’"—Ill, “The Pastor of 
Drosfelly.".—-1T¥. * The Labourer and his Wife."—¥. “The Contry 
Tawn."—V], “ Live aud Let Live; or, the Manchester Weavers.’ — 
Vil. “ The Soldicr."—VE(T. “The Leogide Farm." Every two con- 
wentive Numbera form a Volume, which may be procured, neatly bound, 
price 48, each. 

“The cesign of Mr. Tayler ix praiseworthy; his object being $o counteract, by a 
serien of tales Uilusivalite of ihe power end necessity of religion in the daily and hourly 
couceros of life, ‘tha confiteion of error with ruth in Mies Mazvineac's EXTEKH- 
. TAIWING SPORES! ”—-Cfrtatian Hememirancer, 
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THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD; 


Or, Tun Enrerce of 4 Howry Wome. By the Rey. Robert W1Lson 
Eraxs, B.D, Vicar of Hevershans. Thirteenth Edition, with an illustra- 
tive Plate, price 64. neatly bound in loth; or 9+. elegantly bound in 
morocre. 

“Tniversalty and cordially do #e recommend this delightful volume. ‘We belicve no 
person contd read this work and nol be the better far its pioes and Jouching Jessons. I 
15 4 page lakes from the bewk of life, and cloquent witb all the insiruction of an cxcclleot 
paltern : iis & commentary on the affectionate warning, * Remember thy Creator io the 
dave ol thy youth.” We have not for some time seen a Werk we eould #9 deservedly 
praise, ur sd cuusviculivusly recoumend.”.—Laterary Gacertc. 





Cel 


THE LIFPE-BOOK OF A LABOURER. 


PractioaL Lessons por InatTrucrion axxo Gripaxce. Br A 
WORKING CLERGY MAX, Author of the“ Gishop’s Daughter,” &c. &c, 
Zn one vol, Sve,, price 7e. nently bound. 


“We never in all our expericnce mct wilh a morc interesting work, and one 
breathing more fully and firmly ihe very essence of Christian philanthropy and national 
patriotism, and thot too in the most simple and unambilious language, as if the wriler 
were mol aware of his power of influencing all the belter feelings of the human beart’— 
Literary CArontcle. : 

© This volume reminds us lercibly of that musi detigttful of all biographies, ‘The 
Docior,” ta which indeed it ip lille if at all inferior.”-—Sritannia. 

“Tt is the pious offering of one whoa may be deemed a proper follower im the fpotsieps 
of that good man, Legh Richmond.” —_4rgus. 


pee eee ee 


MORTAL LIFE; AND THE STATE OF THE sSOUZ 
AFTER DEATH; 


CONFURMASIE ‘ru TYVINe Reerecariun, By ALEXANDER Cope 
LAND, Esq., Author of '* The Existenee af Other Worlds,” ke. In one 
thick vol. vu, price 15s. bowed. 

“The work will affurd in perusal, to all sorrowite relations, the consolation and diver- 
sion Of ruin of ite most conecnial Kind, lt neither leads ihe thoughts bo dwell painfully 
on one idea——Lbal of loss—nor does il altomether withdraw the mind from its contempla- 
tou: an effect stall mere painful. The study of a work like this, on the contrary, while i¢ 
gradually weans gret from Ws melancholy occupation, supplies it with the sweetest and 
masl cheerful of al balm—the guppy certainly of re-unson, not alter the lapse of vast aged 
of time, but of Wie instaut tern of wortal cxpiteuce.”-—Z heodayicad deview, 


4 HISTORY OF THE GHURCH OF CHRIST. 


In a Coarse of Lectures. By the Rev, Cuoansius MAcKn4218, AM., 
¥Vicur of St. Helen’s, Hishop-gate, aml Head Master of Queen Elitabeth’y 
Grammar School, St. lave’s, Southwark. In one vol. pust 8vo., price 
#8. Bd. neathy bound in eleth. 


Z Alibough the author is able and eatnest, be is not bigeted or intolerant." -—Jjlerary 
meee ie. 

“Tl ia but gn actare, yet wilbin ilé cauvenicotly compendious pages it contains 2 te 
view carefully iaken of Ube progress of the Church of Christ, through all ihe perils of 
Persecution, dissent, and heresy, by whieh if has been tried a9 in a furnace, up Lo ita 
eondrmed establishment in this country ot the epock of 1686."—Zferald. 
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THE IDEAL OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


A Sketch. By the Rev. R. Mowtaomary, M.A., Author of “ Lather,” 
“ The Gospel ticfore the age,” &c. &c. Ovo, price te. Od. sowed. 
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A NEW SPELLING BOOK OF THE SNGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 
Containing all the Moncsyllable; a copious Selection of Pulysyllables, 
esrefully arranged and accented; Progressive Lesaons, chiefly from the 
Holy Seriptures: a List of Words of varions Meanings; a shurt Bible 
Catechiem ; Questions on Seripture History; and School Prayers. By 


J. 3. Moorn, Master of the Brewers’ Company’s Schoul. 12mo., 
price Iv. Bd. bannd. 





ARITHMETIC UNVEILED . 
Reing a Series of Tables sod Rules, whereby most of the csleulations in 
business may be either mentally performed, or so abridged as to save 
balf the time usually employed. Tu which pre annexed a Multiplication 
Table crtending to 200 times 200, and Tables of Interest on an improved 
plan. The whole adapted to the use of beth the first merchant end the 
mot humble trader, By Jamus McDowaLt, Accountant. In demy 
12me., price fur. bound in cloth. 
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THE GRAMMARIAN ; 
Or, Tut ExG@uish WRITER aND Srearen’s AssisTANT: comprising 
SHALL and Wit made easy to Foreigucrs, with inatances of their 
Misuse on the Part of the Natives of England, Also Scorriciiws, 
designed te correct Improprietiea of Speech and Writing. By Jamra 
Beattie, LL.D. %4mo., price 2s. cloth boards. 





A SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, 


With the Prrncrer.re OF LOGARITHME. Compiled for Merchant 

Taylors’ School. By Ricusnn FREDERICK CLARKE, Teacher. Third 
Edition, demy 12mo., price ds bound, 

“The great object attained in this excellent work is a most judicious abridgment of 

the labour of iraching and learning every branch of Azithmelic, by rendering (he Rules 


and Explanations so very simple and intelligible, that ithe sludy becomes a pleasure 
joslead of a Lask, to Lhe youthful pupil.” 
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RHYMES AND RECOLLLECTIONS OF A HAND-LOOM 
WEAVER. 


By WILLiam TroM, of Tnvernry, Aberlecnsiire. Third Edition, with 
; Portrait. Post 8vo., price da. An Edition ea large paper, 8¥o., price 
s Gd. 


“ An’ syne whan nichls grew cauld aud lan : 
Ae While he sicht—ae whiit he sang."— (Nd Batled. 


“ The Rhymes are t be read with interest, and out without admiration.” 


er. 

“ Let every good man and woman think of the author: from this hook he looks for 

some consolation, and we trust it will bring biw still mere effectual protection from ether 
sources, "—Literary Grasette. 





THE COTTAR’S SUNDAY, AND OTHER POEMS, 
Chicfiy in the Scottish Dialect. By Pererx Srinn. In feap. 8vo., 
Price 32. cloth. 





THE PALACE OF FANTASY; OR THE BARD'S 
IMAGERY. 


WITH oTrHer Poems. By J. &§ Hanpby, Author of “ Hours of 
Thought; ur, Poctic Masinzs."" in feap, évo,, price 3, 6d. cloth. 

“There is much of tho purc gold of poctry in this handsome little +olume.”"— 
peaaahr a alde CaArontefe. 

The principal poem in this litle rokime, writlen in the Spenserian Stanza and dic- 
lion, conlaias many pleasing passages. . . . Much talent ia evinced by the author.” 
—Onyord feral, 

“This poem conlains many passages which one would read again after the first 
Perusal—a cemark which cannot be made of much of the poetry which is published. 
fume of the miscellanecus poems are very sweel, reminding one cf Cowper's smaller 
poems.”"—SFerts County Press. 

‘The ‘Palace of Fantasy ' is of a higher character than the generality of poems: lhe 
spirit of poeiry is perceplibie Lbronghout, and the work bas a bealthy lone and purpose.” 
-—Cheliendam Journal, 

This litle volume is ave of cousidctabl: merit, The principal poem contains many 
beauliful passages, original and striking, which caunot fail lo please." —PiymoulA Herals, 

Mv. Hardy bas produced a poem which, had il appeared during the last century, 
would have secured for bim a sure place among lhe British Poets." Derbyshire Caren, 


A METRICAL VERSION OF THE SONG OF SOLOMON, 


AND OTHER Poems. By A LAtTBR URADUATE GF UXFORD. in 
feup, Gro., price 48. Gd. cloth. 








KING REWNE’S DAUGHTER. 


A Lyrical Drama. From the Denish of Henrik HERTZ. By Jane 
Francis Cuaraan, Translator of “ Waldemar,” and ‘' King Eric and 
the Outlaw?’ In feap. 8ve., price 2s. tid. cloth. 


ISLAPORD, AND OTHER POEMS. 


A EBook for Winter Evenings and Suomer Moods. Ly GEORGE 
Mupear. In feuap. Svo., price dz, cloth. 
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THE COLUMBIAD : 


Comprising Geographical Sketches, aad a Narrative of Nautical Adven- 
tures in the Eastern Seas, including the perils of 4 atorm, and provi- 
dential cseape from shipwreck: with Meditations on a Future State. 
By ARCHIKALD Tucesk Ritcars, Esq. In demy &vo,, price 10s. 
handsomely uund iu cloth. 

* Uoder tbls Gale the author bas given a poetical DAITativs at his royage in the 
Indian Ocean, somewhat in the manner of ‘ Faloower's Shipwreck.” .. - . The most 
Femarkatie passtpe is at where be announees o new altempt! to explain 146 Phenonena 
of Geology in connexion with the first chapler of Genesis. . .. We would recomend 
the perusal of this poem, which conlains some pretty parages both la interest and 
instruc (he reader."—Edindurgé Weekly Jourani. 

" This is an imteresting parm. ... . ia so far as it is descriplive, il is a paining 
from Nature, and a narrative of real life, The sulhor ran say, ‘All which | saw, and 
part of which iwas.’ If te landemen the poem is imteresling, it must be peculisrly so to 
thore ‘whase marth ig onthe deep.” ... . The anthor o evidently a person uf right 
principles, uf a kind aud pious heart, and of a penerqus add podistred mind. 
bag « higher object than merely giving pleasure 5 be seeks to benef his readers.” : 

SeottssA Guardian. 
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DATS IN THE EAST: 


A Poem ia Two Cantona Deseriptive of Scenery in India, the Departure 
from Home, the Yoyage and subsequent Carcer of an iMficarin the East 
India Company's Aroay, By Jamea Henry Bure, Esy., of Marble 
Hill, Lieutenant Bombay Engineers, Bemober of the Bombay Branch of 
Royal Asiatic Sociriy. In demy Syu., price 6e, bound. 

“The Stanzas of Mr. Bure hespeak al once hich feeling, a vigorews cultivated in- 

telligence, and @ dehcale poetic taste.” ——Afornin, ne derald. 
* Fhe execution is even, fieished, and gnod.”—Wecekiy Chronicie. 











Cmbellished Works and Prints. 


THE BYRON GALLERY : 


A Scries of thirty-siz Historical Embcllishments, Mustrating the Poetical 
Worka of Lonp Brron ; beautifully engraved from Orlginal Drawings 
and Paintings by Bir Themes Lawrence, P.R.A., H, Iloward, R.A, 

A. E. Chalon, R.4., J. Stotherd, RA. RB. Weatall, A, and other 
emineat Artista : adapted, by their size and excellence, fa bind ap with 
and embellish every edition published in England of Lonny Brror'’a 
Woes, and also the various sizes and editions published in France, 
Germany, and America, Price 12g. elegantly bouad, forming 4 splendid 
ornament for the drawing-room table. 





BTANFIELIS COAST SCENERY: 


A Series of Picturesque Views ln the British Channel and o0 tha Coast of 
France. From Orl¢inal Drawings, taken expressly fot the work, by 
CLARKSON BYANFIELD, Feq., R.A. fecond edition. Forty plates 
engraved in line, in the moat finished style, with descriplive lutterpreas. 
One volume Bvo., handsomely bownd in cloth, gilt edges. Price 12s. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS TO “ADVENTURE IN HEW 
ZEALAND.” 


By Enwann JRexunIncHam Warertecn, Faq. TLithographed from 
Original Drawings teken on the apot, by Mrs. WicksTsen, Mis Kina, 
Mm. Fox, Mr. JOHN BAXTON, Mr. Cartes Hearuy, Mr. & C. 
Brees, and Captam W. Mery Susru, R.N. One volume folio, with 
fifteen Plates, including Views of Port Nicholson, Wellington, Nelson, 
Petre, New Plymouth, and cther Settlements ; with Portraiis of Native 
Chiefs, and their Dwellings; avd Drawings of Trees and Janis, 
Price $i. 3s. plain: 47. 14a. Bef. eolanred, 


_ * Trawn with great skill, and exceedingly well lithegraphed ; (heir preat value ran- 
sisls in Lheic giving correct represcntalions uf the scenes and abjeris they dcpicl."—. itfas, 


MADEIRA ILLUSTRATED. 


A eeries of Eight Views, drawn from Nafure, und on Stone by ANDREW 
Vrexux, With a Map, ond a deseription of the Island, Heditedl by 
Dr. James Macuuley, M.aA., Emperial folia, price 74. 28. plain; dé. 43 
colourcd. 


THE ORIENTAL PORTPOLIO: 


A Series of splendid Ulustrations of the Scenery, Antiquities, Architec- 
ture, Manners, Costurnes, kc. of the East. From original Sketeles in the 
calleetiona of Lord William Bantinck, K.C.B., Captain R. M. Grindlay, 
Lady Wilmot Horton, Sir Heury Willock, K.L.8., Thomas Bacon, [sq., 
James Baillia Fraser, Esq., and other travellers, The Literary Depart- 
ment of the Work by Huxacz A. Witsoe, Eaq., M.A. P.R.5., &e. &e. 
The series is new completed, romprising eleven beautilally tisished 
Plates, tinted iu imitation of Drawings, Price 22, 2s, clegurtly bound 
in large fotin, 


The object af this mdertaking is lo supply what bas Jong been felt lo He a desidera- 
tom ; wamely, Graphic Ulustrations of the Scenery, Aniiquilies, Arghitecture, Manners, 
Costumes, &e. of the East, which, as the Wreawe of so maay brilliant mililary achieve- 
ments, and sueh extensive cammercial enterprise, is dauy imereasing ip interest with the 
British public, The Drawings for the work are made by the Grst Arlsis in the Kingdom, 
from the Ungindl Skelcbes lake ob the spol, 


A GENTRAL VIEW OF THE PALLS OF NIAGARA. 


Etched in the best manner, on Copper. By F. C. Lewis, [sq., 
Engraver te the Queen. Froma Drawiuy made on the spot, by Captain 
Janes Gnanam, of H.M. 7th Regiment. On an extended scaly of 
forty-three Dy ninecteeu inches Price, India Proofs, WW. 29; Plain 
Printa, 154-; benotifully caloered as Drawings, ale. 


The view embraces the two Falls, including Goal Island and the country co both 
bawks of she river; and prepents 4 faithful and complete picture of Law majeur srene. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRIENDSHIP'’S OFFERING. 


A few Proof Impressions of the varied and beautiful designs ilustratve of the several 
rolumes of this eleggut Auqual, particalarly sajled for oruamenting 4lbums and Serap- 
may be had saparately. 
Price, India proofs, 2s, 6d, each ; plain prints Is. each. 
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PORTRAITS OF EMINENT AUTHORS AND ACTRESSES. 


Tortratrs of the following eminent AuTnona and AcTRESaEs, 
engraved in Ene from Oricinal Druwinga, of « size suitable far Ellustra. : 
tien, may be lad at le. each, prints; aud Ye. Ord. each, India proofs, 


THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. Mas. Nesortt. 
CHARLEY Dick exs, Esq. Miss Huren Paneer. 


A 
Wirtram Worpswonrn, Req.) Mi#s Burrs Trea, 
MabawMe Vuesrrrs. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq. Mid Aiken Kia wick 
ROGERT HuoOy NING, Esq. Miss iN ein. 
ANDREW $teinmerz, Esq. Miss Poorn. 


Miss JIARRYET MARIINEAU, Miss Bruntor. 
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ARIEL, Designed by E. T. Parnes, finely engraved in line by F. Bacow. 
Proofs 1s,, prints lie. 


THE SRUGGLER’S ESCAPE. (Painted ty H. W. Harvey. 
Furraved by ©. Rasrxpenc. Plain 5s,, coloured 10s. Gd 


A Marine picture, representing the chase of a smuggling lugger by a Frigale, Jaken 
from a sceve ia Me. James's Nuvel * The Smuguler.”’ 
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VIEW OF MELBOURNE, FONT PHILIP. Pointed by W. F. 

LIARDET. Eneravul hy J.W. Lowry. With Erdex-plate, price Hh (id, 

In this View every public and privaie bellding of importance is mpresented wilh 

minute aceuraey, and referred to DY name in the Index-phiie; ihe foreground being 

animated by characterislic groups of natives, &e. The plate is published onder the 
auspices of te Superintendent aud principal cesidcuts of Mellbourue. 
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VIEWS IN CALCUTTA. Iliy Jamus B. Frasun, eq. Engraved in 
Aquatint, and beautifully cotuured from mature, Price LOM. Gat. 

These Views eq™ibruce dhe principal edifires uf Calrvtla, amd represent the streets, 

squares, promenades, and subnrbs of this splendid city, fled with the motley eronps of | 

Europeans and Natives; the river andé shipping being alse shuwn wader almeospheric 


e(iects tharacteristic of tbe climate and cuuniry, 
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VIEWS OF SETTLEMENTS IN NEW ZEALAND :-— 
VIEW OF WELEIMEITON, SEW ZAMALANID. Plain Sa. coloured G1 
VIEW OF LAMLTON HARBOCR, NEW ZEALAND. Plain ia, 
colanred is. 
FIEW OF NEW PLYHOUTH, NEW ZEALAND, Plan 3s, 
eclourerd Ga. 
VIEW OR MOUNT EGMONT, NEW ZEATANT. Plain 3a, | 
colyurcl gu. | 
These Views are faithful representations of the fentures of Uhose parts of the coast | 
ef Mew Fealand selected as siles af the Company's princepal setllements. They wert 
taken by My. Charles Heaphy, Braughisman to the New Zealand Compony, and exhibit 
the appearance of the conniry onder the iniiuence of colonizalion; showing lhe first 
habitations of the settlers, and tbe dawnings of commerce and civilizalien on a savage 
siunit. They are execuled in Unted Lithography by Mr, Allom. 





VIEWS OF ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN S0OT- 
‘LARD. Each, coluured, 7s, Ge. 














MAFS AND CHARTS :— 

A NEW MAP OF FHE PONSACB. Coloured ty, ; in ease le. Ged. 

ARROWSMITH’S MAP OF AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
In sheets, cologred, 1x. fid.; in ease, coloured, 2s. Gd. 

ARROWSM IT H's MAP OF NEW ZEALAND. In shkeete. coloured, 
ls. Ga. ; in cose, colmired, Sa Ba. 

CHART OP COOK'S STRAITS, NEW ZEALAND. By CHARLES 
HEAPHT, Esq. Prize Ss. 

HiEIGHTS OF ALL THE MOUNTAINS IN THE WORLD. 
Flain [4., eniaured Se, 


PARBURY’S MAP OF OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. in 
case Bs., in shents, Ba. 








BOOES FOR THE vaE or THE BLIND. 


Printed with o very distinct Raised Roman Leiter, adapted to their Touch. 
The Holy BiBLE, in 16 vols, 4. houny. any rolume 


Fol. 1. Genesis F “ zs A 

2B. Exodus and Leviticus : és 

3. Nuombera =. > 5 , , : - 

4. Deuteronomy . 

a. Joshua, Dudes, and “Ruth 

6, Satauel . ™ . ‘< . 

7. Kings . i te . “ 

B. Clrronicles ‘ 

Y, Job, Exra, and "Nchomiah 

10. Paalms . s 6 

Ll. Proverha, Enclesiastes, Song of Solomon and 
Esther an ’ . 

12. |saish ‘ 

13. Jeremish and Lamentations . 

14. Ezekiel . E 

15. TDauied, to the end - 

The Nuw TeaTAMENT, complete, 4 sols, bound . 

The Four Gospels, separately i 
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Matthew : . : . . : : r 
Aflark - F ‘ “ # : ‘ 
Luke e Z - 

Johny < * * Fi . 
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The Acts ofthe Apostles . . 
The Epistles to the Ephesians and Galatians . - 
‘The Church of England Cutechism . . 
Church of Scothind Shorter Catrechisin * 
Selections from Erainant Authora 

Selectiows of Bacred Poetry, ls Tunes 
Arithmetical Boards . = , 2 
Map of Engiand anid Wales ‘ 2 . 7 
Ruth and James 

Hejyirt and Statement of ‘Education. 
Specimens of lrinting Ty pe + 
Firat and Second Bouk of Lessena i - 
A Selection of Ascp’s Fables, with Woudeuts . . 
Lessons on Nittural Religion ‘ : - 
The Psalms und Puruphrases, 2 tos, ‘ ; Bi vce 
The Morning aod Evening Services 

The History of the Bible z = : 7 - 
Musical Cateciiiam, with Tunes , ‘ i , S 
English Grammar . . 
Tod’s Lectura, vols. 1 and 2, each 5 a d 2 
Description of London, by Chambers . . rer 
Meditations on the Sacrament = - . . . 
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THE GALGCUTTA REVIEW. 
PUBLISHED Q@TIARTERLY, AND RECEIVED REGULARLY BY 
THE OVERLAND MAIL.) 

Nos. I. to Xif., Price 63. each. 





Containing, among other valushle pepere, articles on the following 
subljectsi--in Biocrapyy, Lord Teignmouth, Lord William Bentinck, 
Sir W. H. Maenaghten, Sir Philip Francis, Rammohun Roy, &c, ; in 
ConTemporart History, the War in China, the Ameers of Sindh, 
the Recent History of the Punjab, the Administration of Lord FElien- 
borough, the Kingdom of Onde, the Rerenit Operations in the Kolapore 
country, &c.; in Purotocy, Sanskrit Literature, the TIrdu Language 
and Literature, &c.; in Easteasw Erewocraruy, the Kulin Brahmins, 
the Khonds, the Sikhs, &e.; im Socsat History, Manwnkras and 
Customs, &e., the Inglish m India, Soriety Past and Present, the 
Social Morality of the English in India, Romance and Reality of 
Indian Life, Enplishwoumen in Hindustan, Married Life in India, &c.; 
in Evucarion, Addiscombe, Haileytury, the College of Fort William, 
Indigenous Edueation iu Bengal and Behar, Karly Educational efforts 
of Government, &c.; in Topocrapny, Starisrics, &c., the Punjab, 
Kashmir, the Himalayas, Rohilcund, the Cape of Guud Hope, the 
Right and Teft Danks of the River Hooghly, &«; in Science, the 
Algebra of the Hindus, the Astronomy of the Hindus, (he Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, Indian Railways, &c.; in Missionary 
History, Economy, &e,, the Barlicst Protestant Mission, the Jesuita 
in India, Literary Fruiis of Missionary Labours, Missionary cfforts of 
Indian Chaplains, the Mahomedan Controversy, &e.; with a larye 
umber of articles relating io various other Oriental subjects. 


These articles, written by gentlemen long resident in India, connected 
with the Civil and Military services, the Missionary estallishments, the 
Bar, the Church, Commerce, the Pres, &c,, contain, in a confensed 
furm, an immense masse of information relating to the subjects of which 
they tteat—informution which has hitherto been seattered over an 
extensive surfacc, and therefore, beyond the reach of the majority of 
renders, whilst, at the same time, a large body of origisal intelligence 

the most authentic character hays been added to these various 
compendia of existing information, The Review, which is the organ 
of no party, and no sect, and supported by men of all shades of opinion, 
aims at the collection and production in a popular form of all that is 
important in the hislory, the polities, the topography, the statistics, the 
philology, the manners and eustoms, the political und domestic economy, 
&e. &e., of the countries and people of the East. The form of publica- 
tion, and the general design, is similar Lo that of the leading European 
reviews, excepting that il is in no wise a party publication, and is 
devoted exclusively to Oriental subjects. 





Printed by Staewant and Musa, Old Balley- 
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THE GALCUTTA REVIEW. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY, AND RECEIVED RECULARLY BY 
THE OVERLAND MAIL} 
Nos, I. fa XII, Price Gs. each. 


rs 





Containing, among other vainable papers, articles on the following 
suLjects:—in Brocrarmy, Lord Teignmuuth, Lord William Hentinck, 
Sir W. H. Maenaghten, Sir Philip Francis, Rammohun Woy, &c.3 in 
Conremporany History, the War in China, the Ameers of Sindh, 
the Recent History of the Punjab, the Administration of Lord Ellen- 
borough, the Kingdom of Oude, the Hecent Operations in Lhe Kolapore 
country, &e.; in Priteroey, Sanskrit Literature, the Urdu Language 
aud Literature, &c.; in Fastean Eranoceariry, the Kulin Brahmins, 
the EKhonds, the Sikhs, &c.; in Socist History, Manners and 
Cusroms, &c, the English in India, Society Past and Present, the 
Social Morality of the English in India, Romance and Renlity of 
Indian Life, Englishbwomen in Hindustan, Marvied Life in India, &e.; 
in Epecation, Addistomhe, Haileybury, the College of Fort William, 
Indigenovs Edneation in Bengal and Behar, Early Kdueational efforts 
of Government, &e.; in Topocrarny, Sratiatics, &c., the Punjab, 
Kashmir, the Himalayas, Rohileund, the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Right and Left Banka of the River Hoogh!y, &c.; in Scrence, the 
Algebra of the Hindus, the Astronomy of the Hindus, the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, Indian Railways, &e.; im Miss]ONARY 
History, Ecoxomy, &c., the Rarhest Protestant Mission, the Jesuits 
in India, Literary Fruits of Missionary Lahours, Missionary efforts of 
Indian Chaplaias, the Mahomedan (Controversy, &u.; with a Jarge 
number of articles relating to various ether Orieutal subjects. 


These articles, written by gentlemen Jong resident in India, connected 
with the Civil and Military services, the Missi@nary eslavlishmentzs, the 
Har, the Church, Commerce, the Press, &c., contain, in a condensed 
form, an immense mags of information relating to the subjects of which 
they treat- information which hus hitherto been scattered over an 
extenaive surface, and therefore, beyond the reach of the majority of 
readers, whilst, at the same time, a large body of original intelligence 
of the most anthentic character bas been added tu these vartous 
compendia of existing information. The Heview, which is the organ 
of no party, and no sect, and supported by men of all shades of opinion, 
aims at the collection and production in « popular form of al! that is 
important in the history, the politics, the topography, the statistics, the 
philology, the Manners and customs, the political and domestic ecunomy, 
&e, &e., of the countries and people of the Enst. The form of publica- 
tion, and the general design, is similar to that of the Jeading European 
reviews, excepting that it is in no wise a party publeation, and is 
devoted exclusively to Oriental subjects, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER AND CU., 66, CORNHILL. 


